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Arr. 1—LIFE OF THE HON. JOSEPH HOPKINSON, LL. D. 


JoserH Horxinson was born in the city of Philadelphia, in the year 
1770. His father, an Englishman by descent, though sturdily devoted to 
the American cause, from the period when it became distinguished from 
that of the mother country, had enjoyed in full those opportunities of libe- 
ral education which the respectability and wealth of his family afforded. 
A great lawyer during the dependence of the colonies, one of the firmest 
and most ardent of the statesmen who took part in the revolution, he be- 
came, when the constitution was established, one of its most strenuous and 
efficient supporters. Eminent not only as a lawyer, but as a literary 
man, his works take a prominent place in the library of our principal 
authors ; and though the criticism of Dr. Rush, that in humor and satire 
he was not surpassed by Lucian, Swift, or Rabelais, may be considered 
too highly colored, there is no doubt the volumes he left behind him, con- 
tain some of the most witty and pointed essays of the age. Ample, quick, 
versatile in his talents, there was scarcely a subject in the great fields of 
literature and the arts which he had not handled; and of no one could it 
be said with more truth than of Francis Hopkinson, that whatever he 
touched, he touched gracefully and usefully. 

There is a similarity between the history of Mr. Francis Hopkinson and 
his more distinguished son, which must strike the most casual observer. 
Both lawyers of learning, and of eminence ; both distinguished for their 
elegance as scholars, and as writers for their brilliancy; both carried 
from the bar to the bench in the meridian of life, and both filling for al- 
most the same period of time the same judicial office ; their lives presented 
a coincidence which was caused as much by sameness of character as by 
similarity of circumstance. The features which distinguish the portrait 
of the father which is placed at the opening of his works—the tall and 
peaked forehead, the small, quick eye, and earnest expression—will call 
forth in the minds of those who look on it, the recollection of his son when 
at the same period of life ; and when it is remembered, that the outward 
likeness was sustained and carried out by a similarity of mind and of dis- 
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position far more remarkable, the parallel becomes one of the most strike 
ing that biography can afford. 

Toseph Hopkinson was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he took his degree a short time after the establishment of the con- 
stitution. Admitted at the age of twenty-one to the bar in his native city, 
he entered at once upon a practice whose extent was commensurate, both 
to his ability and to the circumstances in which he was placed. Of the 
lawyers of his peculiar generation, there are none whose names appear in 
the reports of that day so frequently and so prominently as his own; and 
in those few trials which possessed interest enough to allow of their trans- 
mission from that day to this, there is scarcely one in which he did not 
take part. In the trial of Mr. Cobbett in the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1799, he was the leading counsel, and even at that early period 
of his life, when he was thrown in competition with men whose learning 
and experience had placed them for years at the head of the bar, he ob- 
tained a reputation for oratorical ability and legal soundness, which was 
excelled by none of his contemporaries. It was at the same period, that 
the ode, “ Hail Columbia,” was written ; an ode, that without the preten- 
sion of any thing besides sound sentiment and true principle, has taken 
its place with the Marseilles Hymn, and the Rhine Song, at the head of 
National Lyrics.* 

On the fourth of February, 1805, Mr. Hopkinson appeared in the Sen- 
ate chamber in defence of Judge Chase, then under impeachment for high 








* “Tt was written,” said Judge Hopkinson, in a letter dated a few months before his 
death, “‘ in the summer of 1798, when war with France was thought to be inevitable. Con- 
gress was then in session in Philadelphia, deliberating upon that important event, and acts 
of hostility had actually taken place. The contest between England and France was 
raging, and the people of the United States were divided into parties for the one side or 
the other, some thinking that policy and duty required us to espouse the cause of repub- 
lican France, as she was called ; while others were for connecting ourselves with England, 
under the belief that she was the great preservative power of good government and safe 
principles. The violation of our rights by both belligerents was forcing us from the just 
and wise policy of President Washington, which was to do equal justice to both, to take 
part with neither, but to preserve a strict and honest neutrality between them. The pros- 
pect of a rupture with France was exceedingly offensive to the portion of the people who 
espoused her cause, and the violence of the spirit of party has never risen higher, I think 
not so high, in our country, as it did at that time, upon that question. The theatre was 
then open in our city. A young man belonging to it, whose talent was great as a singer, 
was about to take his benefit. I had known him when he was at school. On this ac- 
quaintance he called on me on Saturday afternoon, his benefit being announced for the 
following Monday. His prospects were very disheartening ; but he said if he could get a 
patriotic song adapted to the tune of the ‘ President’s March,’ he did not doubt of a full 
house ; that the poets of the theatrical corps had been trying to accomplish it, but had not 
been successful. 1 told him I would try what I could do for him. He came the next after- 
noon, and the song, such as it was, was ready. The object of the author was to get up an 
American spirit, which should be independent of, and above, the interests, passions, and 
policy of both belligerents; and look and feel exclusively for our own honor and rights. 
No allusion is made to France or England, or the quarrel between them; or to the question 
which is most at fault in their treatment of us: of course the song found favor with both 
parties, for both were American; at least, neither could disavow the sentiments and feel- 
ings it inculeated. Such is the history of this song, which has endured infinitely beyond 
the expectation of the author, as it is beyond any merit it can boast of, except that of being 
truly and exclusively patriotic in its sentiments and spit.” 
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crimes and misdemeanors. Never before that time, never, perhaps, but 
once since, had a trial of such high and solemn interest occupied the at- 
tention of the country. A member of the supreme court of judicature of 
the United States was brought before the highest legislative authority of 
the land, under charge, not of having been guilty of treason against the 
government, not of having abused the prerogatives of his office for per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but of having, in times of high political excite- 
ment, entered into the contest with all the power with which his judicial 
functions invested him. In the foremost of the fight, it was said, he had 
thrown the ermine of justice ; and there, with his hand upraised against 
the chief of the opposing ranks, had he dared the vengeance of those who 
would have held him within the precincts of the altar of which he had 
been consecrated a high priest. Other charges there were, but they were 
stamped as less worthy of support,—one of them by the unanimous vote of 
the Senate, the others by votes far inferior to those by which the chief 
topic of the impeachment was supported ; and on the day on which the 
Vice-President took his seat as chief judge in that high court into which 
the Senate was then converted, it was understood that Judge Chase, if he 
fell at all, was to fall a victim to the spirit of party which had held so 
vehement a sway in his own breast, and which had aggravated to so fierce 
a pitch the vengeance of his antagonists. 

In the opening speech of Mr. Randolph, who had been selected by the 
House of Representatives as the manager of the impeachment, Judge 
Chase had been compared to Warren Hastings, and the trial then in pro- 
gress, to the great contest which for seven years had rent asunder both 
houses of the British legislature. In some features there was a similarity. 
For years the rafters on which the impeachment in both cases was based, 
had been buried till they had become mouldered and swollen ; and when 
at last they were brought to light, when at last they were laid down as the 
structure on which the prosecution was to be erected, they were covered 
with the excrescences of fraud and of obscurity which so Jong a slumber 
had wound round them. Witnesses had forgotten their distinct original 
impressions in the lapse of time, and had mended the garment, which the 
wear of years had defaced, with patches of whatever color it suited 
their partialities to produce. Prosecutors lost the rough homeliness of the 
objects against which their gaze was directed, in the mellow drapery which 
time and distance had thrown round them, and both prosecutors and judges, 
forgetting the personal rights and immunities of the defendant at their bar, 
took up the charge as an historical abstraction, and except when it was 
necessary for the purposes of invective or personification, dropped from 
their view the vivid personal claims of the man who of all others was 
most interested in their decision. 

In the manner in which the two causes were conducted by the prosecu- 
tion, there was a wide difference. Never was a more splendid display 
of oratorical might exhibited than that which was collected in the man- 
ager’s box at the House of Lords during the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. Every department of rhetoric, from the gorgeous imagery of 
Burke to the steady reasoning of Fox,—every note in the gamut between 
those two distant extremes which from their very opposition so beautifully 
harmonized together,—was exhibited in that little knot of men who had 
undertaken the prosecution of the late governor-general of India. In the 
management of the impeachment of Judge Chase, with the exception of 
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the late Mr. Randolph, there was not a man of original or of distinguish- 
ed ability engaged ; and of all others, Mr. Randolph was the least fitted 
for the arrangement and the exposition of a case so vast in its extent and 
so intricate in its features. Well calculated from his unscrupulous au- 
dacity, from his bold invective, from his utter heedlessness of remote or 
contingent probabilities, for the leadership of a minority in the House of 
Representatives, he possessed neither the discipline of mind, the extent of 
learning, nor the power of argumentation necessary for so great a task as 
that which the impeachment of Judge Chase imposed upon him. It is 
said that once after having, among a vast mass of private and local bills, 
disposed of a resolution for the payment of the debts incurred in rebuild- 
ing the capitol, by moving its reference to the committee of unfinished 
business, a mechanic who had been gazing for some time at the lank and 
unhewn limbs, at the roughly sculptured features of the orator, moved 
from the gallery, with a voice that caused the House to lose at once its 
self-possession, that Mr. Randolph himself be referred to the same com- 
mittee. Unfinished and fragmentary in all that he thought, in all that he 
devised, in all that he executed, his speeches, and above all, his famous 
speech on Judge Chase’s prosecution, present a disorderly compound of 
materials, sometimes rare but generally worthless, thrown, like the shat- 
tered remnants of a shipwreck on the shore, without system, without har- 
mony, and without beauty. 

If the prosecution was behind the standard of that which conducted the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings, such was by no means the case with 
the defence. At its head stood Mr. Hopkinson, then in the opening of a 
career as rapid as it was brilliant; while next to him were placed Robert 
Goodloe Harper, one of the most ingenious and most classical controver- 
sialists at the bar, and Luther Martin, who as a debater and as a lawyer 
bore a remarkable similitude to Mr. Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, 
who was the leading counsel in the defence of Mr. Hastings. Sturdy in 
both body and mind, endued with the properties of a Dacian gladiator in 
person, and with a toughness, a coarseness, a vigor of intellect that could 
endure the severest fatigues, could make the most vehement exertions, 
could sustain the most protracted conflicts, there was no march too forced 
for him to attempt, and no battle too desperate to deter him from its en- 
counter. “ That federal bull-dog ” was the title which Mr. Jefferson had 
given him at the time he was a member of the Constitutional Convention ; 
and if the epithet was applicable to him then, when he was but a junior 
member of the guard who were circled around the reserved prerogatives 
of the government, it became far more descriptive of him when in later 
days,—when his old fellow-watchmen had dropped off or deserted from 
around him,—he remained almost the solitary sentinel of that ancient 
standard which had been surrounded by a great and powerful party. 
Never till his death, no matter how dark the night was, or how portentous 
the omens, or how lonely the post, did he cease to give warning in his 
hoarse voice of the dangers to which his charge was exposed. It was on 
Judge Chase’s trial that his ablest speech was made ; and it may safely 
be said, that as an example of strong Saxon reasoning, as an illustration 
of the effect which attends that original force of mind, which, not content 
with overleaping the obstacles in its way, annihilates them in its passage, 
it has not its equal except among those great speeches delivered by Mr. 
Fox at the time of the Westminster scrutiny. His client’s cause had 
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become his own, not by a sudden rhetorical transposition thrown off in the 
heat of argument, when for the time being he had lost his own entity in 
the great cause he was sustaining,—but from a friendship and commun- 
ion of fifteen years, which had consolidated their attachments, had assim- 
ilated their principles, and had united their names. So entire had been 
his absorption, so utter the surrender of the flesh to the spirit, that on the 
second day of his speech he spoke without intermission, without breakfast 
or dinner, from the opening of the session till five in the afternoon ; and 
it was only when by a warning that could not be mistaken, his fatigue dis- 
played itself, that he became conscious of the exhaustion he had under- 
gone. The effect he produced upon the Senate was tremendous, and on 
the 5th article, on which great stress had been laid by the managers, and 
which it fell to his lot particularly to defend, the acquittal of his client 
was unanimous. 

Of that great auditory there are perhaps none now living to tell the 
nistory of the trial that for two weeks carried the Senate from its legiti- 
mate business, and involved it in the detail of an action the most intricate 
and the most extended. But one of the senators who sat as judges in that « 
great impeachment has been left behind from the company which filled 
the chairs around the Vice-President ; and we hope that if ever that ex- 
traordinary journal should be published which it is said Mr. Adams has 
kept from the opening of his public life, it will dwell in full on a scene 
which is among the most important of those into which he has entered 
during the course of his remarkable career. ‘The youngest man among 
the senators, at that time among the least known, he entered into the trial 
with that same vehement partisanship, with that same intense application 
that has characterized him in each of that long train of public services 
which have displayed at the same time the versatility and the waywardness 
of his genius. Directly to his right sat Aaron Burr, then engaged in the 
discharge of the last of his official duties. But lately returned from that 
melancholy field in which his great rival had lost his life and he his cha- 
racter,—hated by Mr. Jefferson, because he had yielded to the intrigues 
of the federalists, and for nine long ballotings had divided with him the 
choice of the House of Representatives for President,—distrusted by the 
democrats, because he had submitted, against their unanimous vote, to be 
placed in competition for that high station by their antagonists,—shunned 
by the federalists, because his hand was red with the blood of their 
leader,—he stood before the people as a ruined and a desperate man, and 
each senator, as he looked upon him, knew that he was ready to enter into 
the maddest game which reckless and goaded ambition could devise. Yet 
even then, in the moment when he was about taking his final leave of the 
capitol, where once he could have been among the first, he preserved in 
its full serenity that dauntless composure, that severe dignity which so 
strongly characterized him in the discharge of his exterior duties. Never 
did his extraordinary power over the passions of those with whom he had 
to deal, manifest itself more singularly than in the conduct of the trial, 
and in the remarkable scene which followed it. One of the senators who 
sat by him said he wished that the tradition of Mr. Burr’s parting with 
the Senate could be preserved, as one of the most remarkable events ever 
witnessed. Another, a strong political antagonist of the Vice-President’s, 
when asked the day after how long Mr. Burr had been speaking when he 
took his leave, answered that he could form no idea,—it might have been 
34* 
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an hour, it might have been but a moment,—when he came to his senses, 
he seemed to have wakened from a kind of trance.* 

There is something in the manner in which the impeachment of Judge 
Chase and the impeachment of Mr. Hastings were conducted, which is 
illustrative, as far as it goes, of the antagonist features of the systems to 
which they mutually belonged. In the one case,a man who had trampled 
under foot every law, national and municipal, who had committed in 
wholesale, crimes which, if distributed in infinitesimal doses in the mo- 
ther country, would have carried the perpetrator to the gallows, who had 


corrupted Indian justice, who had pillaged Indian churches, who had — 


hired out, in a cause the most iaiquitous and unfounded, the troops which 
were trusted to him for objects the most sacred, was acquitted by a vast 
majority, on the plea that flagrant as were his misdeeds, they were en- 
tered into for objects so nationally grand as to lose their demerit in their 
magnitude. In the other case, a man who had served his country ear- 
nestly and nobly ; who, foremost in the great fight of the revolution, had 
staked his ample fortune, his good name, his future welfare ; who in 
camp, in the Senate, on missions the most severe and perilous, in parts the 
most exposed and trying, had preserved unblotted that fair reputation 
which had grown up with him from his boyhood ;—on whose broad arm, 
when chairman of the committee of safety, Washington had leant in the 
most gloomy period of the battle ;—was impeached, and escaped from 
conviction on one charge at least, by a vote lacking not much of the con- 
stitutional majority of two-thirds, because in the office of judge of the su- 
preme court he had at one time interfered with the prerogatives of coun- 
sel; at another had dwelt, in a charge toa grand jury, on the political 
aspect of the state. His merits, his character, his history, served rather 
to add force to the censure which was pronounced on his errors, than to 
mitigate it; and by his impeachment and trial the rare spectacle was 
afforded,—a spectacle which it would be well for this country if it had 
been studied and repeated,—of that equal distribution of justice, which 
exonerates neither the great from his exaltation, nor the mean from his 
insignificance. 

Mr. Hopkinson’s success at the bar was as complete as it was rapid. 
Appearing at one of those singular junctures which mark, like the trough 
between waves, the interval between the generation just past, and the 
generation just following, his talents, which under any circumstances 
would have commanded attention and support, arose at once to a promi- 
nence which was as just to themselves as it was natural from the bold 
relief into which they were thrown. Had Mr. Hopkinson’s name been 
connected with commercial law alone, he would have deserved a full and 
complete notice in these pages. Arising at a time when the bounda- 





* In a letter written to his daughter a few days after, Mr. Burr says, ‘‘ There was 
nothing written or prepared, except that it was in my mind to say something. It was 
the solemnity, the anxiety, the expectation, and the interest which I saw strongly paint- 
ed in the countenances of the auditors, that inspired what I said. I neither shed tears 
nor assumed tenderness, but tears did flow abundantly. J am told that some of the pa- 
pers lately make qualified compliments ; thus for instance, referring to Judge Chase’s 
trial, ‘He conducted with the dignity and impartiality of an angel, but the rigor of a 
devil.’ *—Burr’s Life, II. 360. 
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ries of that great science were as yet, in this hemisphere, unsurveyed ; 
entering into practice at a period when our commerce, with the force of a 
torrent which had burst the chains which its mountain home had thrown 
over it, poured forward in all points of the horizon, forcing itself into new 
and uncalculated combinations, perforating every nook of the sphere that 
lay before it, and calling for rules far different from those which in an 
earlier period of history were applicable ;—coming into active life at an 
era so critical, so important, his whole energies became for a time devoted 
to the great task of defining the limits and. describing the course of the 
stream which had been just t called into action. Of his labors—of the la- 
bors of the great men who stood by him in the work of reducing to system 
and harmony the commercial! spirit of the age—but few records have been 
left. ‘The triumphs of a lawyer are confined to a narrow sphere, and no 
matter how splendid may be his achievements, how completely he may 
eradicate from the husk of mistake and error the germinal truth that lies 
underneath it, or how signally he may compose strifes which for genera- 
tions had rent asunder families and clans, or how conclusively he may 
determine those great points of constitutional law whose very doubtfulness 
create disunion—there is no arch erected to mark the progress of his arms, 
and no obelisk to show the spot where his victory was consummated. ‘The 
individuality of the principle which he has settled becomes lost among the 
precedents which surround it ; and he himself, unless he should be caught 
up and canonized by the politician, results back into that countless com- 
pany of great men, who in the infancy of the world laid the foundation of 
those ancient edifices of science and of knowledge under whose shade their 
latest descendants will be sheltered. 

It was Mr. Hopkinson’s lot to be transferred into the political arena 
before his career at the bar was half finished. Identified with the fede- 
ralists as one of the most able and most consistent in their ranks, their first 
act, when it was ascertained they had again obtained a majority in the 
district of Philadelphia, was to place him at the head of their congressional 
nomination. With a vote which, from its increase over the average of 
his ticket, did honor to his character with those among whom he had lived, 
on the second ‘Tuesday in October, 1814, he was elected a representative 
to the fourteenth Congress. Very different was the scene that presented 
itself on his entrance into the capitol as one of the component members of 
the second branch of the legislature itself, from that into which he entered 
when, ten years before, he had appeared as counsel for Judge Chase be- 
fore the first branch in its judicial capacity. Mr. Jefferson had fallen 
back into that retirement which, no matter how different might have been 
the opinion entertained of his official capacity, sat round him with such 
incontestable grace ; and in the seats of Congress were gathered men of 
another school from those who had assisted in the counsels of the three 
first presidents. With the ten-league boots of the giant, the thirteen dis- 
jointed colonies had stepped forward in harmony and strength; and in 
twenty years from the period when Washington had taken office, to preside 
over a doubtful and dangerous experiment, the nation had now a name 
among the people of the earth, of weight and of distinction. Parties 
had arisen and striven; the ranks which once had marched up together 
to a desperate revolutionary conflict, had fallen into internal subdivisions 
as decidedly marked out in their features as the one great company 
which once they had composed; three administrations, each present- 
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ing features antagonistical to that which had followed and that which 
preceded it, had occupied in turn the seat of government ; there had been 
peace of a period sufficiently protracted to allow for the nurture of every 
agent which personal ambition or party zeal could create ; there had been 
war, first under the great struggle which led to the emancipation of the 
colonies, and secondly, after an interval of twenty-four years, under a 
constitution whose strength to bind a people in the vehemence of invasion, 
or the paroxysm of defence, had not yet been tried ; and amidst every shock 
which exterior or internal convulsions could create, the liberty of the peo- 
ple and the strength of the government had been unshaken. The warriors 
and the statesmen of the revolution, as a company, had been gathered to 
their fathers; and among those in whose hands the ark had fallen— 
among those of whom at that later period it was the lot to enter on that 
great heritage to which the energies of their forerunners had been direct- 
ed—there were but few who had shared in the dangers and toils by which 
it had been secured. The period of infancy was past, and though those 
peculiar perils which then existed had been survived in safety, a task as 
grave and as vital had fallen into the hands of the guardians by whom the 
ripening manhood of the republic was to be moulded. 

Never since that first memorable Congress whose duty it was to adjust 
the then untried machinery of state, had questions more novel and momen- 
tous been crowded together, than those which were presented to the ses- 
sion which opened on December 4th, 1815. The war had closed, with the 
causes which had induced it. No longer was Christendom staggering 
under the tremendous collision of the two giant powers of the old world ; 
and by the result of a single campaign, Berlin decrees had been abrogated, 
orders in council withdrawn, and the commerce of the world once more 
open to whomsoever chose to engage in it. ‘The moment the peace of Paris 
was signed, the cause for the war between the United States and Great 
Britain was at an end; and as an armed neutrality was then no longer 
required, as each vessel that went to sea was no longer in danger of being 
searched for the discovery of articles contraband of war, as the ports of 
Europe were no longer under a reciprocal blockade, the young republic 
found itself at an instant loosed from the icy thralls of a ten years’ em- 
bargo, and invited into seas which formerly had been closed by the most 
insurmountable barriers. A rapid and extensive trade was at once com. 
menced. The southern swamps shone afresh with the golden plumes of 
the rice-plant ; the rich flowers of the tobacco were plaided in rapid |uxu- 
riance over prairies once deserted ; cotton fields were crowded, after years 
of indolence, with their fleecy burdens; and even in the north, where till 
then nothing had been produced except what was necessary for home con- 
sumption, the demands of the foreign market bristled the soil with the 
sharp bayonets of the coarser grains. Like traders who have been sepa- 
rated for a season from the mart where their staples can be bartered, the 
nations of the earth, as soon as peace was proclaimed, crowded hastily 
together to exchange the hoarded commodities which a ten years’ embargo 
had piled together in their warerooms. Prices of foreign goods fell won- 
derfully, for there was no restraint on the free passage of the high seas. 
The manufacturer sent orders for cotton commensurate with the orders he 
had himself received for the manufactured goods. The planter found that 
articles which once were useless from the surfeit of their exuberance, be- 
came the medium by which he could obtain commodities which had been 
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formerly out of the sphere of any but princely fortunes. Had at that mo- 
ment the prohibition tariffs been lifted off which had been imposed on the 
great commercial nations for purposes connected with a state of war, each 
peasant, each laborer, would have been carried from a state of compara- 
tive indigence, to a position from which, through the multifarious exchange 
of labor, he could have commanded all the necessaries and half the luxu- 
ries of the civilized world. 

But while it became necessary for Congress to take into consideration 
the removal of those severe restrictions which for years had manacled the 
limbs and corroded the flesh of the country, a new interest had come into 
play, which, from its wealth and its power, attracted equal attention. Cut 
off through the embargo from trade with the great producing nations of the 
old world, the people had been obliged to provide for their immediate sup- 
port the most remote articles of consumption. Foreign trade had been 
half extinguished ; the market for the great American “staples had almost 
ceased ; the manufactures of France and Great Britain had been stopped 
at their national ports ; and a quarantine had been dropped on the ocean, 
which prevented: all authorized communication with the infected re- 
gions. What the most discriminative tariff would have failed to effect, 
was produced by the paralysis of embargo. Each disjointed nation, like 
the sundered fragment of a centipede, commenced from the moment of 
its severance to organize in an inferior extent within its individual boun- 
daries the same complete organic structure which in a grander degree 
had run through the frame-work of the system when still disunited. A 
work of labor took place from the plantation, or the farm, to the manufac- 
tory, because the foreign market for corn and cotton was at an end, and 
the foreign supply of manufactures expired by the same limitation. The 
agricultural classes could once have exchanged their superfluous products 
with the cutlery of Sheffield, or the cloths of Manchester; but as soon as 
the embargo fell, no more wheat or cotton was required than was neces- 
sary for home consumption, and the discharged laborers were forced to 
leave the field where their exertions had once been confined, and supply 
in the workshop or the factory the hasty deficiency which the check on 
importation had created. Manufactures were carried at a touch from the 
sterile soil of foreign competition, to the rich hot-bed of embargo. The 
shuttle and the loom entered upon their noisy oscillations on fields where 
once nothing had been known but the quiet, uniform growth of the indige- 
nous grains of the north; the old cumbrous vehicles of machinery which 
had been sufficient for all requisite purposes, in the former phases of the 
nation, gave way to the sleek and nimble shafts of the steam-engine ; and 
the floating, exterior population, the men who, without a strong attach- 
ment to any branch of industry, are willing to seize on that temporarily 
most profitable, deserted ina trice the weather-beaten ranks of the agri- 
culturists, and took their place in the liveried phalanx of the factory. 
Such was the state in which peace found the country; and no matter 
how questionable was the policy of fostering to unnatural luxuriance 
manufactures which would always be underbid abroad, it was clear that 
to lift up at once the damper of prohibition would be ruinous. One half 
the capital of the country was involved in the manufacture of articles 
which would be driven from the market by foreign competition ; and though 
it was maintained, in the first place, that by the continuance of the restric- 
tions on foreign staples, the consuming classes were obliged to pay in an 
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increased degree for whatever was gained by the manufacturers ; that the 
protected interests themselves, in the second place, were subjected to vio- 
lent and ruinous fluctuations ; that the course of commerce, in the third 
place, was checked so far, that the demand from abroad for our own pro- 
ductions ceased when the foreign trade was prohibited ; and that, fourthly, 
the countries whose productions were thus excluded from our market re- 
taliated by excluding ours from their own: it was admitted that for the 
present an immediate removal of the protective duties would lead to con- 
sequences both disastrous and unnecessary. It would be easy to prepare 
the shock and weaken the blow by a gradual descending tariff. It would 
have been unjust to have thrown the manufacturers out of the window, 
but it was fair to take them slowly down stairs ; and it was on the ground 
of a gradual and methodical reduction from the embargo to a system of 
future equal ad valorem duties, that the tariff of 1816 was carried 
through. 

With all the members from Pennsylvania but two, with the great mass 
of the representation from the northern and middle states, with the whole 
South Carolina delegation but one, and with nearly one half that of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Hopkinson formed part of the majority of eighty-eight to fifty- 
four, which, on April 27, 1816, insured the passage of the tariff bill. 
That he spoke on the occasion more than incidentally, cannot be discov- 
ered by the meager reports which the newspapers of the day afforded. 
With a subject of equal, perhaps greater interest, his attention had been 
occupied since the opening of the session: and as a leading member of the 
committee on a uniform national currency, of which Mr. Calhoun was 
chairman, it became his duty to assist in the task of restoring to the coun. 
try, as far as governmental action could restore it, the blessing of a sound 
and equal circulation. On January 8, 1816, Mr. Calhoun, after consulta- 
tion with Mr. Dallas, then secretary of the treasury, reported with the con 
sent of a majority of his colleagues,—of all, it is believed, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Macon, who acted but for a short time on the committee, and 
Mr. Hopkinson,—the bill to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the 
United States. 

Had the statesmen who presided at the construction of the late Bank 
of the United States been able to see the melancholy fate which 
was to meet that ill-omened institution—to see its portals crumble 
before one generation passed through them, its dome fall in ponderous 
ruin upon the thousands who had taken shelter within its shades, its cap- 
ital squandered, its name dishonored, its governors disgraced,—had they 
been able to see that a few years later, like the Mississippi scheme 
and the South sea bubble, it would be ranked among those colossal en- 
gines of fraud which were framed by the cunning of the few, and fed by 
the credulity of the many,—they would have dropped in haste the stone 
with which the edifice was to have been commenced, and rather would 
they have left to others the seats they then held, than that through their 
agency a disaster so terrible should be fastened on the republic. But few 
there were, who in a natal day so splendid as that which ushered in the 
Bank of the United States, were able to press home the reflection that 
where no man was responsible, no man could be secure. By the advice 
of a president who once had pronounced it unconstitutional, by the agen- 
cy of a cabinet most of whom had bitterly opposed it, by the exertions 
of statesmen to whose principles it had stood in diametrical opposition, it 
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had been chartered on the ground that so signal would be the remedy it 
afforded, it would be unjust and unpatriotic to admit into computation the 
items of individual principle or of party consistency. The sacrifice was 
made; and thirty years afterwards the lesson was taught, that in those 
great primary rules which have been laid for the governance of the mo- 
ral universe,—in the deduction of the theorist, no matter how refined, or 
the calculations of the economist, no matter how subtle,—more truth is 
to be found by far than in the dictates of temporary convenience, or in the 
promptings of local interest. 

In that great debate which preceded in the house the passage of the 
bill, Mr. Hopkinson took a leading part. Standing on the committee 
which reported the charter next to Mr. Calhoun, he became in some 
measure the leader of the opposition; and though every personal influence 
which could be enlisted was brought to bear against him,—though it was 
pressed on him that as the site of the bank was in Philadelphia it would 
greatly benefit Pennsylvanian commerce, and that as unconstitutionality 
was not the objection in his mind, he would be insulting his constituents 
should he oppose the bill,—he continued resolute in his opposition from 
first to last, never flinching in his post, and both in committee and in the 
House maintaining that the charter proposed a hazardous innovation on the 
laws of property, and an unjust interference with the workings of trade. 
“‘ He was sorry,” he said, in a hastily reported argument on the cutting 
down of the capital, “to find the plan now proposed so different from that 
simple character he approved, as to determine him not to give it even his 
feeble support. He cautioned the House not to be too hasty in acting 
upon the present subject ; to weigh it well, and coolly to consider it. We 
all feel the present evil, said he; and a state of suffering is not favorable 
to deliberation. ‘The late war had been a tremendous shock to all the 
institutions of the country, which had suffered in all its interests, and in 
none more than in its financial concerns. Could it, he asked, have been 
reasonably expected, as had been suggested, that on the return of peace 
the evil in this respect would have ‘been immediately remedied? No, 
he said; great evils require a slow remedy. In this young nation, with 
its vast resources and solid wealth, the remedies wou/d come of themselves, 
in a great degree, if we have patience to wait for them: at least, he said, 
let us not by our rashness destroy all hope of remedying the evil.” 

It appears to have been customary for the reporters of those days to 
select for presentation such passages only as could be reduced within a 
small and manageable compass. At the close of the extract just given, 
it is stated “that after some general remarks of this character, Mr. H. 
then proceeded to discuss the question immediately before the House.” 
The motion pending was on the proposed reduction of the capital, and 
according to the reporter, Mr. Hopkinson continued: “ He was not one 
of those who advocated a bank beyond the principle of its being a means 
of aiding the government in its fiscal administration. He advocated not 
such an institution as an engine of government; in that shape, he said, 
they should (would) get beyond the power of Congress to establish a 
bank. He, therefore, argued, that the government ought to have no con- 
cern in the stock of this bank ; nor, beyond what the value of its custom 
or business gave it, ought the government to have any control over the 
bank. There might be occasions when and where, and reasons why, @ 
government should put stock into a bank ; but as an engine of power and 
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profit, the government ought to have nothing to do with it. There was 
great danger, he then argued, in establishing an institution of this kind,— 
no such engine could be created, much less of this enormous magnitude, 
without danger—as the most beneficial agents, ill applied, become dan- 
gerous and destructive.”* The vote on the proposed reduction was 49 to 
74; and on March 14, 1816, Mr. Hopkinson’s name was recorded in the 
minority, (71 to 80,) on the final passage of the bill. 

Very slight are the records which remain of Mr. Hopkinson’s speeches 
in the House of Representatives. Standing, wherever he was, in the first 
rank, from his talents, his character, his history,—ready to enter with the 
natural enthusiasm of his temperament into any labor, no matter how fa- 
tiguing, into any exertion, no matter how severe, he was both a working 
man and a thinking man, and by the energy of his co-operation as well as 
by the wisdom of his counsel, assisted in those great works of legislation 
which were achieved during his short congressional career. Even in his 
latter days, when the chances and changes of seventy years had wearied 
his frame and rough-cast his spirit with the crust which the efflux of 
time leaves behind it, no one could look upon him, whether on the bench, 
or in the lecture-room, or at his own hearth, without feeling that the wise 
and earnest eloquence which in manhood had marked him, had not abated 
with his old age. He entered into public life at a period most critical,— 
into a House which of all others was the richest in political ability,—and 
yet even there, when in the speaker’s chair sat Mr. Clay, in the meridian 
of his parliamentary glory, and by his side were Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Ser- 
geant, Mr. Randolph and Mr. Gaston, Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun,— 
he arose in a single session toa level which none had reached except 
those remarkable men whose elevation had been the result of the concen- 
trated labors of a lifetime. With him, political distinction had been the 
object rather of temporary impulse, than of permanent ambition. The 
goal had been sought and won, the fleetingness of the prize had been 
proved and felt, and at the close of the fifteenth Congress, Mr. Hopkinson 
left the House of Representatives to seek that repose in the quiet of his 
country home, which had been denied him in the bustle of the capitol. 

On the 20th of October, 1828, Mr. Hopkinson, after eight years of re 
tirement from public life, was commissioned by the President of the Uni- 
ted States as Judge of the District Court for the eastern district of Penn- 
sylvania. Of his discharge of the duties of that high and responsible 
station, it is not for us to speak. Fearless under circumstances in which 
other men might have wavered ;+ resolute and unflinching in the execu- 
tion of his official duties ; living in an atmosphere to which the breath of 
corruption could not mount ; no one could enter the court-room where he 
presided without being struck with what singular sweetness he mingled 





* National Intelligencer, report of Feb. 28, 1816. 

t “ The last instance I shall refer to in this course of the argument,” said Mr. C. J. 
Ingersoll, in the Pennsylvania Convention, “ is that of the learned and venerable Judge 
(Mr. Hopkinson) himself, who, I hope he will excuse my assertion, was never a better, 
bolcer, or more independent judge, than during the considerable period that elapsed be- 
tween his nomination and confirmation ; when his tenure was by sufferance of an antag. 
onist party, just coming into power, with no very great forbearance to political oppo- 
nents.” 
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the kindness of his disposition with the severe dignity of his office. ‘ The 
highest call was made upon you,” said Judge Baldwin to him in the ded- 
ication of his Reports, ‘to bring into active requisition all the powers of 
your acute, discriminating mind, your cogent reasoning and sound judg- 
ment, as well as the large fund of legal information, acquired by a long 
and active course of professional experience, in the development and ap- 
plication of the great principle of federal and state jurisprudence.” How 
ably, how honestly, the call was answered, the labors of Judge Hopkinson 
during fourteen years of judicial service, fully exhibit. In the words 
applied by him, at the commencement of his judicial career, to Judge 
Washington, his great colleague and predecessor, which apply, now that 
the speaker himself has finished his earthly course, so truly to both, to the 
master as well as the scholar,—He was wise as well as learned; saga- 
cious and searching in the pursuit and discovery of truth, and faithful to 
it beyond the touch of corruption, or the diffidence of fear. He was cau- 
tious, considerate, and slow in forming a judgment; and steady, but not 
obstinate in his adherence to it. No man was more willing to listen to an 
argument against his opinion ; to receive it with more candor ; or to yield 
to it with more manliness, if it convinced him of an error. He was too 
honest, and too proud to surrender himself to the undue influence of any 
man, the menaces of any power, or the seductions of any interests ; but 
he was as tractable as humility to the force of truth, as obedient as filial 
duty to the voice of reason. When he gave up an opinion, he did it not 
grudgingly, or with reluctant qualifications and saving explanations ; it 
was abandoned at once, and he rejoiced more than any one at his escape 
from it. It is only a mind conscious of its strength, and governed by the 
highest principles of integrity, that can make such sacrifices, not only 
without any feeling of humiliation, but with unaffected satisfaction. 

Once more, in the convention which met at Harrisburg on May 2, 1837, 
for the amendment of the Pennsylvania constitution, did Mr. Hopkinson 
remove from the quiet of his official duties, to the more superficial labors 
of political life. Elected with his immediate colleagues by a great ma- 
jority from the city of Philadelphia, his talents, his character, his vener- 
able age, threw him at once into a position both lofty and commanding. 
As chairman of the judiciary committee, he was to bear the brunt of the 
greatest question submitted to the convention. A judge himself, though 
utterly disconnected with the judicial tenure as created by the laws of 
Pennsylvania,—holding his commission under the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, and bringing into play that mature individual experience with 
which so long a judicial life had invested him,—versed in the details of 
law, and in the principles of justice by a long and successful practice,— 
imbued from his position, from his history, from his tastes, with that pure 
and equal atmosphere in which lived and breathed the great judges of the 
land before whom once he had pleaded,—he collected in his own person, 
not only the experience most fitted for the management of a question so 
grave and important, but the wisdom best calculated to decide it. It was 
for the struggle which the charge which was intrusted to him would 
excite, that he had reserved his strength. To crop the luxuriance of 
legislative power was not the tendency of the age, to rob the executive 
of his prerogatives had not been proposed by the politician; but on the 
judiciary, from its defencelessness the most susceptible of attack, from its 
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remoteness, the most liable to odium, the force of the battle was thrown. 
Since the constitution of 1789 the judiciary were appointed during good 
behavior, and though the question of tenure had not been mooted openly 
before the people, though in the election of members of the convention the 
point had not been held permanently in view, it was found, when the meeting 
took place, that the delegates from the west, with but few exceptions, with 
many of the delegates from the more populous counties on the east of the 
mountains, felt themselves pledged by their action at primary meetings of 
their constituents, to vote for the abridgment of the judicial term of office. 
The cord of party discipline, which on inferior questions had bound the 
convention so tightly, was dissolved by the approach of a principle so 
grand as that which the tenure of the judiciary involved. Mr. Sergeant, 
the president of the convention, was found in the front ranks of the mi- 
nority with his competitor for the chair, Mr. Porter, a decided political 
opponent ; and in the majority,—among those who were determined at all 
hazards to bring down the estate of the judicial office from life to a term 
of years,—were collected not only the mass of one party, but the extremes 
of the other. On Judge Hopkinson, as chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee, fell not only the defence of the old constitution, but the management 
of the contest, and in a great measure was it owing to his untiring energy, 
to his admirable talents, to his consummate prudence, that a large num- 
ber were drawn from the ranks of the reformers, and that a compromise 
was effected which carried the essence of the principles contended for on 
the one side, with the aspect of those which were espoused on the other. 
On the 27th of October, 1837, the majority of the judiciary committee, 
Mr. Hopkinson at their head, reported the article of the old constitution 
on the subject of the judiciary without amendment in its chief features. 
The life tenure of the judges of the supreme and inferior courts was 
preserved, and though it was well known that a majority of the conven- 
tion considered itself pledged to cut down the office to a term of years, 
the committee itself, a majority of it being of a contrary opinion, deter- 
mined to present the question in its full force by a report which recom. 
mended an adherence in full to the old constitution. As chairman, it be- 
came Mr. Hopkinson’s duty to open the subject before the convention. In 
a speech which occupied the greater part of two days, which exhausted 
the principal topics brought forward, with a completeness rarely witnessed 
in a space so limited, and on a subject so large, he exhibited, with an 
ability which animates even the meager skeleton which the reporter has 
preserved, the true grounds on which the independence of the judiciary 
must rest. Those who stood by him at the time, can never forget the 
power, the splendid pathos of the appeal with which he opened the discus- 
sion. ‘To stand forth from the shackles of party, to toss aside the chains 
which had been imposed on the free action of the representative, to act 
firmly on their own unbiassed determination, was the requisition which 
with an authority well belonging to his age and services, he pressed upon 
the men who crowded around his seat ; and unless, perhaps, some one of 
those eminent judges who had preserved the integrity of Pennsylvania 
during the alternate shocks of tyranny and rebellion, had risen from his 
grave to tell the generation which followed, of the grandeur of the 
principle they were about to decide, there could have been no testimony 
adduced of such solemn weight as that which he presented. After dwell- 
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ing for a few moments on the operation of the proposed amendment on the 
functions of justices of the peace, he turned to the consideration of the 
point which lay at the root of the question. Having shown that the life 
tenure of the English judges had been established as one of the most mo- 
mentous concessions from royalty that the great revolution had procured ; 
that as long as the office remained under the command of government, 
judges were removed whenever justice was to be violated; that till the 
office was made permanent, the liberty and property of the citizens were 
not secure, he proceeded : 

“‘ We see that these ‘life-officers,’ as they are reproachfully called, are 
not an aristocratical invention, as has been asserted. If they are odious 
to the people, and so we have been assured, it must have been for some 
other reason ; there must have been some other means. ‘They are strictly 
and truly, historically and practically, founded on a democratic, popular 
principle. Their object and effect is, to secure to the people a fearless 
and impartial administration of the laws ; to protect the property and per- 
son of every citizen, from the power, usurpation, caprice, and oppression 
of every department of the government, of the legislature as well as of the 
executive—from the hostility and cupidity of every other citizen who, from 
his wealth, his connections, his popularity, or his party influence, may 
have the power to injure him; and finally, in relation to the government 
itself, to keep each constitutional power and authority in its right place, 
directing and preserving a proper, safe, and uniform action in the whole. 
You have granted to your legislature certain, but not unlimited powers,— 
they are guarded by wholesome restrictions ; so to your executive: but 
all these guards and restrictions are vain and useless, a mere mockery or 
delusion, unless you have a third power, independent of both the others, to 
hold them within their prescribed limits. Without this, your legislature 
would be as omnipotent as a British Parliament, your governor as un- 
shackled as a king. Will you answer that the check will be found in the 
people, at their elections? This is a plausible and flattering thing, but 
what is it in practice? What is that remedy worth to the injured, op- 
pressed, and ruined individual, smitten by the lawless hand of power ? 
Alas! it will come too late; it may recognise and condemn the wrong, 
but it cannot save the victims; it may punish the offender, but cannot re- 
call the violence, or obliterate its consequences. The people can act up- 
on one branch of the legislature but once a year ; upon the other but once 
in four years, and upon the governor but once in three years. What 
enormities may be perpetrated in these periods! Your constitution may 
be violated, your citizens oppressed, all the fancied securities of your fun- 
damental laws, of your constitutional, restraints, broken down by unautho- 
rized acts of legislation; for the legislature is the most irresponsible, en- 
croaching, ambitious branch of your government. The elections give no 
protection against these wrongs—no redress for them. You must have a 
power to prevent the mischief, to arrest it on its first movement, and to undo 
what has been wrongfully done. This practical, efficient, conservative 
power, can be found only in an independent judiciary ; for this it was 
created. The constitution is its pedestal ; it here takes its stand: to the 
people on one side, it says, respect and obey your constituted authorities, 
your laws, your appointed agents ; submit to the authority which comes 
from yourselves, to the powers you have created for your own benefit. 
To these authorities it says, look to your commissions—to the great char- 
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ter, under and by which you hold your offices; mark and observe the 
limits that are traced round you.’* 

We do not pretend to analyze the reasoning or to do justice to the elo- 
quence of a speech which, both in argument and in rhetoric, must strike 
the observer with attention even in the rude garb which a hasty report 
has thrown around it. Not content with exhibiting the utility of the 
structure before him, and displaying the grounds on which it was planted, 
he drew from the stores of his memory the history, not only of its erection 
in the state in which he stood, but of the formation in other countries of 
those edifices: on whose model it was built. The principle on which he 
started was, the absolute independence of the judiciary of every earthly 
influence ; and though, together with the remainder of those who assumed 
the same ground, he was forced at a subsequent stage to enter into a com- 
promise with the more moderate of the reformers, he resolutely maintained 
to the close the doctrines he held so essential to the freedom and safety of 
the people. It was found on the meeting of the convention, that there was 
a decided majority in favor of a tenure by term of years, and as the friends 
of the old constitution soon discovered that by themselves they would be 
in an inefficient minority, they adopted the highest scale proposed by the 
opposite side of the house, and with the aid of a few of the reformers, estab- 
lished, by a vote of 60 to 48, an amendment which fixed the tenure of the 
judges of the supreme court at fifteen years, and that of all other judges 
required to be learned in the law, at ten. 

To enter into a full examination of Judge Hopkinson’s course in the 
convention, would be foreign to our purpose. Going there disconnected 
with any one party, feeling that his own judgment was his only master, 
instinct with so great a consciousness of the truth of the principles he 
espoused, that he felt no means to be too laborious, no exertions too engross- 
ing, which would be calculated to advance in the minds of others the 
doctrines he himself received as right, he fell, as well from his own great 
merit as from the withdrawal of all competitors, into the front rank of the 
contest. Old yet not weary, conscious of the accumulated wisdom of 
fifty years public service, yet not exhausted or disgusted with the sphere 
which he had surveyed in its valleys as well as in its mountains, there 
was not a point of moment to which the deliberations of the assembly were 
directed, in which his counsel was not sought for as the verdict of a man 
who carried on his head the crown with which three generations had 
invested it. That same great confidence in the virtue of republican in- 
stitutions which had nerved him at the first, nerved him to the end. Not 
tightening his heart-strings as he grew older, not distrusting each new 
generation that rose up like a mist in the landscape, because in its indis- 
tinctness it wanted the durability, the density, or the strength which he 
had supposed to belong to his own, he was never willing to despair in 
times of greatest despondency, and always, no matter what might be the 
temptations of party or the bias of prejudice, carried on the conflict with 
that same full concession of the honest republicanism of his antagonist’s 
opinions, which he had always claimed for hisown. Those who recollect 
the noble simplicity of his private life, his undeviating purity of morals, 
his equal and open bearing, his plain and generous hospitality ; those who 





* Speech on the Judiciary question. Debates of the Pennsylvania Convention, iv. 
286, 87. 
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recollect how honestly, when even in the most unrestricted conversation, 
he sustained the opinions which he had maintained in youth, in manhood, 
in old age, can bear testimony most fully to the utter candor and sim. 
plicity of his character. Ardent and consistent in his public life, yet 
without a political enemy; thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
party to which in its lifetime he had belonged, yet still never forgetting 
that its great boast was, that it displayed the principles of the constitution 
and no others, he exhibited the rare spectacle of being presented to the 
Senate for the same high judicial station by two successive presidents of 
the United States, of the most widely divergent politics. ‘I am,” he said 
once in the Pennsylvania convention, when in the course of debate the 
old federal doctrines were dragged on the floor, “‘I am, and always have 
been, one of this persecuted, despised party. ‘There are, it is true, but 
few of us left, but we may claim to be sincere at least, for we have had a 
long and severe trial, when, perhaps, we might have been taken into favor 
by abandoning our principles. I began with the administration of Wash- 
ington; I was and am a federalist of that day and school. I have never 
changed, because as yet I have seen nothing better.”* It was during the 
administration of Washington that his principles were first called into 
action ; and from the grand and splendid model that was then placed be- 
fore him, he drew the rules which governed him in the long career which 
followed. It was there that the fountain of his principles was placed ; 
and to the doctrines which were then laid down, on the ample, sturdy, and 
permanent platform of republicanism on which the first president had 
planted himself, he rested his full and unswerving faith. “You have 
seen the attempts of the painter and sculptor to represent his image ;”— 
we are tempted to introduce from the speech just quoted another passage, 
whose length we know will be excused by its characteristic beauty: “ You 
have read of his achievements, his virtues, his actions, his greatness, on 
the pages of history, and in oft-repeated eulogies of prose and verse ; but 
I tell you in the sobriety of truth, that none can have a full conception of 
that wonderful man who has not beheld him as he was. I have seen him 
standing before the assembled representatives of these United States. I 
have heard him make his communications to them with that calm and 
quiet dignity, that power of virtue and truth, which were peculiarly his 
own. * * [would not exchange my personal knowledge, my bright 
and proud recollections of Washington, and the great men of his time, 
honored and trusted by him, for the youth and all the growing prospects 
and anticipations of the youngest politician in this body. The anticipa- 
tions of a politician! What are they? Delusions, disappointments, mock- 
eries, all. Let those who are now sailing on the swelling sea of popu- 
larity, with flowing canvass and favoring gales, with the desired port in 
view, but look at the wrecks and ruins that lie on that perilous coast ; 
promises broken, friends betrayed, principles abandoned, and the hope lost 
for which all these sacrifices were made. If perchance he reach the shore, 
is he safe? Does he stand on firm ground? By no means; he totters 
on a moving sand, and is carried off by the next swell of the tide that took 
him there. I have seen many successions, at short intervals, of these 
men of the people, these popular leaders, passing from insignificance to 
power, and back again from power to insignificance. ‘They were heard 
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of no more, for the name of a fallen politician is extinguished. If it were 
proper, I could bring to your recollection names which were omnipotent 
over the spirit of party, who held the wand of Prospero, to raise or allay 
the storm; who seemed to hold their power so surely, so firmly, that no 
time or accident could impair it, after running a brief race, supplanted by 
some new favorite, rejected and scorned. Closing their lives in poverty 
and neglect, they now lie in forgotten graves. I have known them repent 
their folly in bitter lamentations, not unmixed with remorse at the sacri- 
fice of their integrity. ‘There are doubtless some of you, who now hear 
me, who have witnessed, as I have done, the rise and fall of these favorites 
of the people. You have seen them ascending slowly and painfully, with 
incessant labor and trembling anxiety, to the desired eminence ; resorting 
to all the arts of low intrigue, and falsely flattering the pride, the folly, 
the very vices of the people. How hollow and hypocritical was this adu- 
lation ; how contemptible was the self-degradation! After a short and 
precarious possession of their power, you have seen them falling suddenly 
from their high estate, never to rise again.” 

It was Judge Hopkinson’s lot, to reach the confines of life in freedom 
from those infirmities which form the most melancholy feature in human- 
ity. Those who sat around him on the 7th of January, 1842, when in 
absence of Judge Baldwin he opened and adjourned the Circuit Court of the 
United States, will recollect, that though then fourteen years had passed 
since he had taken his place on that bench, though for fifty years he had 
been enrolled among the counsel who surround it, his eye was as keen, his 
voice as clear, his bearing as animated, as when he first filled the judge’s 
seat under the silver oar which formed the emblem of admiralty jurisdic- 
tion. For the last time, then, he took leave of the scene, both of his an- 
cient labors, when in days long past he assisted as counsel in the delibe- 
rations of the first United States judges, of Judge Iredell, of Judge Chase, 
of Judge Washington,—whose purity, and learning, and fearlessness, so 
well he had inherited,—and of his more recent duties, when as judge 
himself he had done such full justice to the chair in which he sat, and the 
name to which he succeeded. At eleven o’clock that morning, he fell 
from his seat in the Athenseum, where he had been for a few minutes; 
and when a few hours afterwards he was carried to his home, those who 
pressed round him to catch the last look of a great and good man, saw that 
on his face the shadows of death had fallen. One week he lingered ; and 
on the 15th of January, 1842, died Joseph Hopkinson, scholar, statesman, 
judge, with a name on which never calumny had cast a spot, and with a 
character for truth, for kindness, for true greatness, both of mind and spirit, 
which never from the memory of his generation can be eradicated. 

It is suitable that the Merchants’ Magazine should be among those who 
bear tribute to Judge Hopkinson, for, with the natural generosity of his 
character, he assisted it in its early struggles, with the wisdom of his ad- 
vice and the honor of his co-operation. Not here alone, but also in every 
furrow in that great harvest in which he was called to labor, was he ready 
at any moment, no matter what might be the sacrifice, to place his hand 
on the sickle, and to bring to those who were in need that aid which the 
earnest kindness of his nature prompted. There are two or three into 
whose hands these pages may fall, who saw him once when travelling 
far from home, on a bleak October morning, take from his shoulders, 
rapidly—almost stealthily—a cloak, which for years he had worn, and 
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throw it on the back of a clergyman just about leaving the stage, with 
whose scanty clothing, the weather, he thought, might deal roughly ; and 
to such, the recollection will cail forward many others which bear wit- 
ness to the same spirit of sweetness and self-neglect which brought to him 
the reverent love of those among whom he had fallen. Never downcast by 
misfortune, never approached by fear, never baffled by difficulty, always 
hoping under the darkest sky, always moderate under the most glowing, 
never did he, in times the most gloomy and dispiriting, fail in that true 
allegiance to his country and to his race, which he had been taught in 
the first struggles of the republic. “It has not been my lot,’ we quote 
from Mr. Walsh, than whom no one understood him better, or valued him 
more, “it has not been my lot to know a man of sounder principles and 
sentiments, kindlier dispositions, steadier affections, finer faculties, better 
culture. If I had ever wavered as an American, his keen, comprehen- 
sive, uncompromising patriotism, would have fixed me in the true mood. 
Of his great abilities and invariable rectitude as a lawyer, political repre- 
sentative, and judge, it would be presumptuous in me to speak now and 
here. His taste and attainments in literature rivalled his professional 
merits. He wrote on morals, letters, and the arts, as excellently as he 
spoke on judicial and political topics: his domestic and social life corres- 
ponded in every respect to the public ; his position and sympathies at home 
rendered his constant, liberal hospitality, grateful to the purest feeling. 
His accomplished mind, observant of all the events, characters, and opin- 
ions of the day, was peculiarly qualified to delight, besides instructing, in 
convivial intercourse, by a strong relish for refined society, a cheerful 
and vivacious spirit, and a peculiar poignancy of remark and raciness of 
anecdote. Judge Hopkinson, if adequately traced and exhibited in his spe- 
cial qualities and performances, will enlarge on the natural eye, and take, 
like his celebrated father, indefeasible rank among the brightest and best 
examples of American biography.’’* 





* Great as were the services of Judge Hopkinson as a statesman, as a commercial law- 
yer, and as an admiralty judge, so extended a view of his life and his times as the present, 
would fall without the limits of this Magazine, were it not for the consideration, that as his 
co-operation when living was the greatest honor it possessed, it should be foremost in pay- 
ing to him, when gone, that tribute to which his memory is entitled. By his “‘ Lecture on 
Commercial Integrity,” (Mer. Mag. Vol. I. p. 377,) he laid down, with a boldness as strik- 
ing as the ability which accompanied it, the true and just foundation of commercial deal- 
ings; by his “‘ Examination of the Policy of Usury Laws,” (Mer. Mag. Vol. IT. p. 16,) he 
exhibited with the clearness and beauty so eminently his own, the history and bearing of 
the great system of monetary restraints of which he treated ; and by the constant and in- 
valuable abstracts of admiralty decisions, both in his own and other courts, with which he 
regularly honored us, he contributed in a great measure to the extcnsion among the com- 
mercial community of that mighty science whose form he had assisted to mould. What- 
ever belongs to Judge Hopkinson’s memory belongs to the mercantile world also ; and we 
feel justified, therefore, in travelling out of the dry and beaten road of our ordinary business, 
in following him to his grave with those offerings which belong to a man both wise and 
good.—Ed. Merchants’ Magazine. 
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Art. I1—MEHEMET ALI, AND THE COMMERCE OF EGYPT. 


Tue ancient Egyptians not only extended their authority over distant 
nations, and established advantageous commercial relations with the 
neighboring countries; but they entered, occasionally, upon voyages of 
exploration and discovery, which evinced a spirit of enterprise and intelli- 
gence, characteristic of a civilized and an enlightened people. 

Twenty-one centuries before the Cape of Good Hope was seen by Diaz, 
or doubled by Vasco de Gama, Neco II., who was then Pharaoh of Egypt, 
“studious of military renown, and the promotion of commerce, fitted out 
a fleet in the Red Sea; and having engaged some expert Pheenician 
pilots and mariners, he sent them on a voyage of discovery along the 
coast of Africa. They were ordered to start from the Arabian Gulf, and 
come round through the Pillars of Hercules, (now the Straits of Gibral- 
tar,) in the North sea, (the Mediterranean,) and so return to Egypt. 
Sailing, therefore, down the gulf, they passed into the Southern Ocean ; and 
when autumn arrived, they laid up their ships and sowed the land. Here 
they remained till harvest time ; and having reaped their corn, they con- 
tinued on the voyage. In this manner they occupied two years ; and the 
third having brought them by the Pillars of Hercules to Egypt, they re- 
lated that they had seen the sun on their right hand; and by these means 
was the form of Africa first known.’* 

Were history to receive implicit credence, there can be little doubt that 
the Egyptians held a direct communication with India at an early period. 
We are assuredt that the Pharaonic arms were successfully borne even 
to the heart of India ; and that the conquests of Sesostris in the Orient, 
were far more extensive than those of Alexander. This account is cor- 
roborated in some degree by the various commodities contributed by the 
conquered nations to the public treasury of Egypt, which were annually 
recorded at Thebes, and indicate, by their quality, the countries from 
whence they were derived. 

If the domination of the early Pharaohs of Egypt extended into India, it 
is by no means improbable that commercial relations were established 
between the two countries ; and that a direct and lucrative trade followed 
in the track of conquest. Though Wilkinson says: ‘“ Whether they had 
a direct communication with India at the same early period, or were sup- 
plied through Arabia with the merchandise of that country, it is not pos- 
sible now to determine ; but even an indirect trade was capable of open- 
ing to them a source of immense wealth ; and that productions of India 
did actually reach Egypt, we have positive testimony from the tombs of 
Thebes. ’’t 

Whatever may have been the commercial relations between Egypt and 
India previously to the subjugation of the Egyptians by Cambyses, it is 
pretty evident that the Persians monopolized the most lucrative part of the 
trade with the East thereafter, until the Macedonian conqueror levelled 
the walls of Tyre, overran Syria and Egypt, and founded the city of 
Alexandria. 

Having shivered the despotic sceptre of the king of Persia, and com- 





* Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, i. 58. t Diodorus. 
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leted his mighty conquests in the East, Alexander diverted the trade of 
Endia from its long habituated track through the Euphrates and the cities 
of Palmyra, Damascus and Tyre, and turned the golden tide to a more 
natural channel, through the valley of the Nile. There, with an in- 
creasing volume, it continued to flow during the successive reigns of the 
Ptolemies and Cesars ; augmenting the wealth of Egypt, until Alexan- 
dria became, in point of riches, art, learning, and luxury, the second city 
of the world. 

‘The principal articles of oriental traffic,” says Gibbon, “ were splen- 
did and trifling ; silk, (a pound of which was esteemed not inferior, in 
value, to a pound of gold,) precious stones, and a variety of aromatics.”’ 

Egypt, long after its conquest by the Saracens, continued to enjoy a 
large share of the India trade. But, with the gradual declension and 
final overthrow of that nation, which glittered with the brilliancy of an 
eastern star during the ages of darkness that overshadowed the kingdoms 
and principalities of Europe, the commerce of India was conducted 
through a more circuitous channel ; and, finally, passing around the Cape 
of Good Hope, the greater proportion of it fell, at last, into the hands of 
the English. 

The lucrative and seductive trade of India has ever been an alluring 
prize, impetuously contested for by the most enterprising and powerful 
nations of every age. And, as many of them, one after the other, have 
fallen through the corrupting influences of political intrigue and wealth, it 
is impossible, perhaps, at this distance of time, to determine how far this 
golden stream, which has vastly enriched and greatly corrupted every coun- 
try through which it has flown, may have contributed to their destruction. 
What this brilliant traffic is destined to become eventually, under the do- 
mination of Great Britain, which has already been far more enriched by 
it than any other nation; or how long the tottering throne of that king- 
dom will be enabled to withstand the accumulating weight of wealth, 
arising from this trade, and other sources, which is cankering with deadly 
poison the morals of many of her subjects of high birth and station, it is 
quite impossible to predict. But while the desolating arm of British 
power sweeps relentless over the Indian isles, with an energy and a heart- 
lessness that threatens to bow the ancient empires of the East before its 
avaricious sway, it is to be hoped that good may come of evil; and that 
civilization, intelligence, and the blessings of Christianity may succeed the 
war-stained tread of a proud and grasping nation. 

In the prosperous and palmy days of Egypt, when “ twenty thousand 
well inhabited cities” were comprised in the vale of the Nile, she was 
not only celebrated for her abundance of corn and other agricultural pro- 
ducts, but she was rich in flourishing manufactories. Egypt was then, 
in every sense, a great producing country ; and sought, at that period as 
now, a foreign market for her redundant products. Her arms having 
extended her influence and authority over most of the then known world,* 
not only brought immense wealth to the public treasury, in the form of 
contributions from the vanquished nations, but her commercial intercourse 
with foreigners, who purchased her corn and manufactures during the 
judicious administration of her native princes, “increased the riches of 
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the country, and greatly augmented the revenue of that period.”* That 
she supplied Syria and other neighboring countries with corn toa consider- 
able extent, is evident from Scripture.t Indeed, the physical structure 
of the circumjacent countries declare, at the present day, the necessity 
that must have ever existed in those countries, while densely populated, 
for resorting to the fruitful valley of Egypt for the great proportion of their 
corn. For, while a large part of Greece consists of little else than bro- 
ken mountains of rock and sterile vales, unsuited to the growth of corn, 
Asia Minor is better adapted to the culture of the vine and fruits, than 
wheat ; and the swelling hills and winding glens of Syria, though afford- 
ing a luxurious pasturage for flocks and herds, are comparatively worth- 
less for the production of bread-stuffs ; and nearly the whole of Arabia 
and Libya, together with the country stretching down between Syria and 
Egypt, are desert wastes of sand. 

These countries were also partially, or wholly, supplied with Egyp- 
tian manufactures. Solomon, it seems, entered pretty deeply into the 
yarnt trade of Egypt; and, very likely, during his reign, the sale of 
linen yarn in Judea was a royal monopoly. He also had his chariots and 
horses§ of the Egyptians; as did also the kings of the Hittites and all 
the kings of Syria. 

The trade of the Egyptians with the Pheenicians must have been to a 
considerable extent. ‘The Tyrians bought of them their fine linen and 
embroidery ;|| and, doubtless, most of their corn. 

An early and friendly intercourse was established between the Greeks 
and Egyptians, which subsisted down to the time of Alexander’s invasion 
of their country. Consequently they received the victorious Greeks with 
much kindness. They hailed them as their deliverers from the tyranny 
of their odious Persian rulers, who had violated their gods, desecrated and 
despoiled their temples, and enslaved the people. It was probably this 
friendly feeling, mutually felt and expressed, which inspired the confi- 
dence of Alexander in the good faith of the Egyptians ; and induced him, 
at once, to enter upon gigantic schemes for the improvement of their coun- 
try. So mild was the reign of the immediate successors of Alexander, 
that the Egyptians almost ceased to regret the time when they were gov- 
erned by their native princes. The gods of Egypt were resuscitated, and 
the shattered temples were restored with pristine beauty. The arts were 
encouraged ; manufactures and commerce flourished ; and many of the 
spoils of Egypt, abstracted by Cambyses, were returned. The canals and 
other public works received the vigilant care of government ; new and 
important towns sprung up on the borders of the Red Sea to facilitate the 
trade with India. Alexandria, with a mixed population of Egyptians 
and Greeks, at once became the royal residence ; the seat of learning 
and the arts; and, at length, the most commercial city in the world. 

Such was the prosperous and happy condition of the Egyptians under 
the lenient and paternal reign of some portion of the Ptolemaic dynasty. 
But it was, nevertheless, a remove from that elevation, in the scale of 
nations, enjoyed by their ancestors. Ever after the Persian conquest, 
their course was downward. The hand of tyranny and oppression, 
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though varied at different epochs, in form and tensity, ceased not its pres- 
sure upon this ill-fated country. The public works gradually went to 
decay. ‘Thebes, Memphis, Heliopolis and other important cities in the 
upper country, became almost depopulated ; dwindled into neglect ; and 
with their gorgeous temples and palaces, sank, at last, into shapeless 
heaps of ruins! The ancient race and their peculiar religion perished 
together. Their splendid tombs have been violated and despoiled ; and, 
while the ancient city of Alexandria is only important as a quarry from 
whence materials are drawn for new erections, Bernice and other large 
towns coexistent with it, upon the west coast of the Red Sea, are so oblit- 
erated, that scarce a vestige of them remains. ‘Time and the fierce 
winds of the desert have buried almost every trace of the noble canal that 
once connected the Red Sea with the navigable waters of the Nile. 
And when Mehemet Ali entered upon the government of the pachalie of 
Egypt, all commercial intercourse with foreign nations had nearly ceased ; 
and the policy of the government had long been dictated by an illiberal 
and jealous spirit of espionage, arrogance, restrictions, and odious exac- 
tions. 

Volney says, when he was in Cairo in the latter part of the last century, 
the French residents in that city were “shut up in a confined place, liv- 
ing among themselves, with scarcely any external communication ; they 
even dreaded it, and went out as little as possible, to avoid the insults of 
the common people, who hated the very name of Franks, and the insolence 
of the Memlooks, who forced them to dismount from their asses in the 
middle of the streets. In this kind of habitual imprisonment, they trem- 
bled every instant, lest the plague should oblige them to shut themselves 
up entirely in their houses, or some revolt expose their quarters to be 
plundered ; lest the chief of some party should make a pecuniary de- 
mand, or the beys compel them to furnish them with what they wanted, 
which was always attended with no little danger.”’ ‘The annual extor- 
tions from the French residents in Cairo alone, at that period, amounted to 
nearly $12,000! 

Similar was the condition of all Frank residents in Egypt, under Mehe- 
met Ali’s immediate predecessors. Now they enjoy the protection of the 
government, and greater privileges in Egypt than the natives of the coun- 
try. While, in the days of the Memlooks, a stranger in Egypt could 
only wear the dress of a Frank at the peril of his life, no garb is now more 
certain to insure the respect of the common people than the European 
costume. This, however, is not the case among the Turks. For their 
prejudice against the “ Christian dogs ”’ is little less bitter and malevolent 
now than in the days of the crusades; though their poverty and depend- 
ency has modified, in some degree, their manner of expressing it. 

Mehemet Ali has in contemplation the construction of a railroad across 
the Itshmus of Suez. Should this project ever be carried into effect, that 
dreary, disagreeable, and sometimes dangerous waste, might be traversed 
in three or four hours ; whereas, it now occupies, ordinarily, as many 
days. It is true, the danger from robbers, in crossing from Cairo to Suez, 
has greatly diminished since the accession of Mehemet Ali to the govern. 
ment of Egypt; yet, even so late as the winter of 1840-41, some travel- 
lers from India were met and robbed there by the Bedouins and banditti 
from the Syrian mountains, whom the English had armed and excited to 
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revolt against the pacha’s government. Formerly nothing was more fre- 
quent than depredations of this kind, by the wandering Arabs. 

In the winter of 1779, a caravan was plundered a few miles out of Suez, 
and several of the party perished in the desert. “ The caravan,” says 
Volney,* “was composed of English officers, and passengers who had 
landed from two vessels at Suez, in their way to Europe by Cairo. 

“ The Bedouin Arabs of Tor, informed that these passengers were richly 
ladened, resolved to plunder them, and attacked them five leagues from 
Suez. The Europeans, stripped stark naked, and dispersed by fear, sepa- 
rated into two parties. Some of them returned to Suez; the remainder, 
to the number of seven, thinking they could reach Cairo, pushed forward 
into the desert. Fatigue, thirst, hunger, and the heat of the sun, destroy- 
ed them one after the other. M. de Saint Germain, alone, survived all 
these horrors. During three days and two nights, he wandered in the bare 
and sandy desert, frozen at night by the north wind, and burnt by the sun 
during the day, without any other shade but a single bush, into which he 
thrust his head among the thorns, or any thing to drink but his own urine. 
At length, on the third day, perceiving the water of Berket-el-Hadj, he 
strove to make towards it; but he had already fallen three times from 
weakness, and undoubtedly would have remained where he last fell, but 
for a peasant, mounted on a camel, who saw him at a great distance. 
This charitable man conveyed him to his dwelling, and took care of him 
for three days with the utmost humanity. At the expiration of that time, 
the merchants of Cairo, apprised of his misfortunes, procured him a con- 
veyance to that city, where he remained in the most deplorable condition. 
His body was one entire wound, his breath cadaverous, and he had scarcely 
a spark of life remaining. By dint of great care and attention, however, 
Mr. Charles Magrellon, who received him into his house, had the satisfac- 
tion of saving him, and even of re-establishing his health.” 

Were there a railroad between Cairo and Suez, the route through Egypt 
would be far more desirable than any other open to the traveller from 
Europe to India. As it embraces a distance of only about eighty miles 
of land carriage between Bombay and London, it is generally preferred 
now, although the steamers upon the Red Sea are small, dirty, and dear; 
and no little inconvenience and discomforts are experienced by passengers 
in crossing the desert. 

Trade and commerce has revived in Egypt, under the administration 
of Mehemet Ali, and risen to an importance which is attracting the atten- 
tion of some of the most intelligent and accomplished merchants in Europe. 
The exports consisting mostly of articles in the raw state, comparatively 
little advantage results to the Egyptians from the traffic with other coun- 
tries, further than a convenient exchange of the redundant products of 
their soil, for those foreign manufactured commodities requisite to the most 
ordinary comforts of life. But the opening of this, no inconsiderable, and 
now safe outlet for European manufactures, must be of much advantage 
to those countries which are extensively engaged in converting the raw 
material into articles fit for immediate consumption. The manufactories 
of England and France have already realized important benefits from this 
traffic ; and, were a liberal and enlightened policy, on the part of the Euro. 
pean governments, manifested towards the ruier of Egypt, the exchange 
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of commodities betwixt the agriculturists of that country and the manufac. 
turing population of Europe might be increased, perhaps, until the trade 
of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, should again assume the commercial 
activity and importance which it enjoyed in the most prosperous days of 
Venice, and the other Italian republics. 

Egypt is a central point, and communicates easily with every part of 
the world. The fertility and productiveness of its soil, have been prover- 
bial in every age ; and the Turkish empire, though now in a state of bar 
barism, and rapidly declining into deeper degradation and darkness, com- 
prises some of the fairest and most desirable portions of the world. This 
deplorable, though surpassingly beautiful country, has not only to contend 
with the dense darkness that has been gathering with increasing black- 
ness upon it for many centuries, but it has also to struggle against the 
reprehensible interference of European nations, which, in their settlements 
of “ eastern affairs,” seek not for the enlightenment and the increasing 
moral strength of Levantine nations, but rather their weakness, insignifi- 
cance, degradation, and dependency. 

The principal articles of export from Egypt to Europe are cotton, flax- 
seed, coffee, indigo, wheat, maize, rice, beans, spices, ivory, gums, senna, 
and ostrich feathers. Many of the same articles are sent to Constantino- 
ple, Smyrna, Damascus, and the larger towns upon the coast of Syria ; 
while almost the only article of export to Arabia is corn. 

A lucrative trade, to no inconsiderable extent, is carried on with Abys- 
sinia, Sennaar, and the circumjacent countries, from which the Egyptians 
receive slaves, ivory, ostrich feathers, gold, gums, tamarinds, senna, &c. 
in exchange for the coarse manufactures of Europe, such as cotton, linen 
and woollen stuffs, striped silks, soap, carpets, fire-arms, swords, paper, 
beads, and other trifling ornaments. 

A caravan, from Abyssinia and the interior of Africa, loaded with 
slaves, ivory, gold-dust, gums, parrots, monkeys, and ostrich feathers, ar- 
rives in Cairo every year. Another, “destined for Mecca, sets out from 
the extremities of Morocco, and receives pilgrims even from the river of 
Senegal ; coasts along the Mediterranean, collecting those of Algiers, 
Tripoli, and Tunis, and arrives by the desert of Alexandria, consisting of 
not less than three or four thousand camels. From thence it proceeds to 
Cairo, where it is united with the caravan of Egypt. They then jointly 
set out for Mecca, whence they return in about a hundred days. But the 
pilgrims of Morocco, who have six hundred leagues more to travel, do not 
reach home till after an absence of more than a year. 

The lading of these caravans consists of Indian stuffs, shawls, gums, 
pearls, perfumes, and especially the coffee of Yemen.’* 

The principal importations of European products, are plain, coarse and 
figured muslins, woollen cloth, flannel, silks, crape, velvet, calicoes, 
shawls, paper, powder, swords, fire-arms, watches, clocks, earthen and 
glass ware, wire, lumber, hardware, beads, copper and brass ware, &c. 
From Arabia the Egyptians receive coffee, drugs, spices, and some Indian 
commodities. Various kinds of embroidered work, shawls, handkerchiefs, 
amber mouth-pieces for pipes, figs, slippers, tobacco, and carpets, are im- 
ported from Constantinople. 

The low price of labor, and almost every article of Egyptian products, 
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is remarkable. Wheat is only about twenty to twenty-five cents the 
bushel ; and other products of the soil are correspondingly low. The 
price for day-laborers, men or women, (one being considered as good in 
the field as the other,) is from four to seven and a half cents per day !— 
Mechanics, such as masons and carpenters, realize something more. One 
half of this trifling stipend is usually paid in corn, and the other in cash. 

The Egyptians, ever a prey to cruel, capricious, and oppressive ty- 
rants, stripped and gleaned from year to year, by the tax-gatherers, of 
almost every thing they possessed, have long since sunk into a degraded 
mass of mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” They have no 
part or lot in any of the important mercantile transactions of the country. 
Neither have they the talents or the capital requisite to the successful 
achievement of any considerable commercial enterprise ; and they attempt 
nothing of the kind. 

The Arabs and Syrians are equally poor; nor can they boast of a 
greater degree of talent, or fitness for mercantile affairs. All, alike, 
seem involved in the same deep degradation ; poverty-smitten, and entirely 
lost to all those high, honorable, and upright feelings, which must ever 
actuate successful merchants in all important transactions. 

The Turks, though some of them possess considerable wealth and ca- 
pacity for business, are, nevertheless, as a body, many centuries behind 
the age, and lagging further in the rear from day today. They area 
degenerate, indolent, suspicious, sensual race; and, in all respects dis- 
qualified for the successful prosecution of large commercial enterprises. 
The commerce of the east has rapidly declined under their guidance ; 
and it has nearly dropped from their hands. There is little or no encour- 
agement in the belief that they will ever exhibit, under the present organi- 
zation of Turkish society, any great improvement. Consequently, the 
pacha of Egypt, a man of much more intelligence and general knowledge 
of the world, than he is admitted to possess by his English and other Euro- 
pean traducers, was not slow to perceive the advantages that are naturally 
to be derived from the permanent establishment of respectable and wealthy 
European merchants in Alexandria and Cairo. He has, therefore, en- 
couraged the emigration of enterpising strangers to Egypt, rather than 
repressed it, as was the policy on which his despotic predecessors acted 
for many centuries before his time. To many of these merchants, he has 
granted extraordinary privileges—advantages that are not enjoyed by 
his own subjects; and, in all respects, the well-demeaned stranger in 
Egypt is protected in his person and property by the government. 

In acting thus, Mehemet Ali has but imitated the policy of some of the 
wisest and most intelligent of the Pharaonic rulers of Egypt. 

Amasis who ascended the Egyptian throne about B. C. 571, and reign- 
ed at a period represented as having been most prosperous, both “ with 
- regard to the advantages conferred by the river on the soil, and by the 
soil on the inhabitants, gave great encouragement to foreigners who were 
willing to trade with his subjects; and as an inducement to them he 
favored their interests, and showed them marked indulgence upon all 
occasions.’”™* 

The policy pursued by Psamaticus, Pharaoh of Egypt, about B. C. 664, 
was no less liberal and encouraging towards the Greeks and other fo- 





* Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, pp. 156, 180, 182, 183. 
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reigners, than that which governed the conduct of Amasis, and that of 
Mehemet Ali. 

By acting upon principles of liberality towards strangers resident in 
Egypt, the pacha, with equal wisdom and justice, is enabled, as occasion 
requires, to avail himself of the use of the greater part of their capital 
and their continued influence in his behalf. ‘This is of much importance 
to him, as it facilitates his extensive plans of improvement, his heavy 
commercial operations, as well as his political advancement in Turkey. 

Mehemet Ali keeps the reins of commerce in his own hands; and is 
the most powerful and extensive mercantile operator in his dominions. 
This, however much it may have been complained of by certain of the 
pacha’s enemies, excites no surprise in Turkey. It is no novelty for an 
eastern prince to be extensively engaged in commercial affairs. 

Solomon, who enjoys considerable reputation for wisdom and wealth, 
even to this day, had ships,* and merchants,t and entered pretty largely 
into navigation and other commercial operations.{ In Solomon’s time, it 
was something to be a merchant, as well asa king; though it might have 
required his wisdom and wealth, and the power of a king, to have achieved 
his commercial enterprises with the success that attended the mercantile 
operations of the monarch of Judea. He is said to have realized from a 
single voyage four hundred and fifty talents of gold.§ The “ business 


_transactions” of Solomon were, certainly, enormously large and lucrative ; 


yet we do not know that any fault was found with him on that account ; 
particularly, by his own subjects, or the foreigners who, at that period, 
might have been permitted to reside in his kingdom. We are informed, 
that he greatly enriched the country, and “ made silver in Jerusalem as 
stones, and cedar trees made he as the sycamore trees that are in the low 
plains in abundance.”’|| 

But, say his enemies, ““ Mehemet Ali monopolizes the trade in the pro 
ducts of the soil of Egypt, and regulates the price of many commodities 
of luxury and convenience, imported from abroad. This is tyranny ; an 
odious interference with ordinary affairs, too oppressive to be borne with 
composure.”” 

If sensitive minds are so shocked at this “ high-handed measure of the 
blood-thirsty tyrant,” as he is not unfrequently called by his English 
friends, and this, too, in an uncivilized country, where there are neither 
efficient and intelligent native merchants nor capital, what will be said of 
the monopolies of the emperor of Austria, the pope of Rome, the king 
of the French, the queen of England, and many other of the monarchs 
of Europe,—where civilization is made a boast of,—and where there is 
no want of intelligent native merchants, and capital in abundance ? 
What have the enemies of the pacha to say of these monopolies,—not of 
the export trade of a few hundred bales of cotton, a few hogsheads of 
flax-seed, a little indigo, a few thousand bushels of wheat and barley, or 
other redundant products of their respective countries, but monopolies of 
bread, salt, tobacco, and other necessary articles of daily consumption 
among all classes of their subjects? These are monopolies of the arti- 
ticles of home consumption ; an odious and oppressive burden, laid upon 





* 2 Chron. viii. 18.—1 Kings x. 22. t Ibid. x. 28. t Ibid. x. 15. 
§ 2 Chron. viii. 18. | 2 Chron, ix. 27. 
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starving, wretched millions, that a few worthless princes may ride in 
glass coaches, live in gilded palaces, wasting their miserable lives in cor- 
rupting mankind, and in the indulgence of the basest sensual enjoy- 
ments ! 

“Tt is, however, true,” say his traducers, “that the pacha of Egypt 
is also a monopolist in the articles of home consumption.” 

Indeed, he is; and mark the difference. While European princes 
monopolize the trade in articles of general consumption, imported from 
abroad, for the purpose of realizing high prices, and fleecing their sub- 
jects, the pacha monopolizes in a similar traffic in order to reduce prices, 
and to bring the articles of necessary consumption, imported into Egypt, 
within the reach of his subjects. 

“ The blood-thirsty tyrant,’ while, in the autumn of 1840 and winter 
of 1842, the government of England was waging a destructive, though 
unprovoked, war against him—arming the savage tribes of Syria, and 
exciting them to suicidal insurrection—destroying the towns upon the 
coast, and burying thousands of unoffending individuals beneath their 
ruins—capturing his vessels and injuring him in every possible way,—pro- 
tected the resident subjects of Great Britain from insult or injury in 
Egypt, and rendered every facility in his power for the safe and punctual 
transmission of the English mail to and from India through his troubled 
dominions ! 

Let the unprejudiced part of mankind determine who has the best right 
to the name of Christian in this matter, as well as to the mild appellation 
of “ blood-thirsty tyrant.” 

The interference of Mehemet Ali in the mercantile aflairs of Egypt, 
amounts to scarcely nothing more than a judicious government control 
over the import and export trade of the country. His peculiar situation 
makes it imperative for him to monopolize, to a considerable extent, the 
export trade; for, without wishing at this time to discuss the question of 
his right, “ legitimate’ or otherwise, as may be the case, it is a fact, 
that he owns nearly the whole of the soil ; and the great bulk of the sur- 
plus products belongs tohim. Consequently, like a shrewd and intelligent 
man, he controls the foreign market, so far as is practicable, which he is 
obliged to seek for the disposal of this surplus, from the sales of which, 
arises almost the entire revenue of the country. 

No restrictions are imposed upon the transactions in Egyptian products 
except on sales effected with a view to exportation; in which case, the 
sales must be made to his agents instead of the foreign merchant. 

A similar state of things existed in Egypt many centuries before she 
sunk to her present deplorable state of barbarism, ignorance, and wretch- 
edness ; and was sanctioned by the people, who were at that period civil- 
ized and enlightened. 

“ The right of exportation, and the sale of superfluous produce to for- 
eigners, belonged exclusively to government, as is distinctly shown by the 
sale of corn to the Israelites from the royal stores, and the collection hav- 
ing been made by Pharaoh only. And not only was her dense population 
supplied with a profusion of the necessaries of life, but the sale of the sur- 
plus conferred considerable benefit on the peasant, in addition to the pro- 
fits which thence accrued to the state ; and though the government ob- 
tained a large profit on the exportation of corn, and the prices received 
from foreign merchants far exceeded that paid to the peasant, still these 
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last derived great benefit from its sale, and the money thus circulated 
through the country tended to improve the agricultural classes.’* 

This monopoly, as it is called, of the pacha, is therefore no novelty or 
modern usurpation of Mehemet Ali; nor is it an extraordinary thing to 
see a prince in the old world in possession and actual owner of the soil of 
as large, or even a larger territory, than is comprised in the whole of 
Egypt. The English nobility, as well as those of the continental states 
of Europe, rent their lands to the peasantry after the manner of the 
pacha of Egypt ; though, generally, at a much higher rate. 

The monarchs of Egypt, ever since the days of Joseph, perhaps, have 
held the right of the soil of this country in their own hands. Anciently, 
“the peasants rented the arable land belonging to the kings, the priests, 
and the military classes fora small sum, and employed their whole time 
in the cultivation of their farms. The laborers who cultivated land for 
the rich peasant, or other landed proprietors, were superintended by the 
steward or owner of the estate, who had authority over them, and the 
power of condemning delinquents to the bastinado ; and the paintings of 
the tombs frequently represent a person of consequence inspecting the 
tillage of the field, either seated in a chariot, walking, or leaning on his 
staff, accompanied by a favorite dog.’”* 

A similar state of things exists in Egypt at the present day. And, 
however odious it may appear in the eyes of certain of “ her majesty’s 
loyal subjects,” scenes not much dissimilar, may be daily witnessed 
among the peasantry upon the estates of the nobility and rich landholders 
of England. 

Under existing circumstanets, it is difficult to conceive what the pacha 
of Egypt can well do to improve the country and ameliorate the condition 
of its wretched and inconceivably degraded population, more than he is 
seduously endeavoring to effect. Oppressed and hemmed in by the com- 
bined powers of Europe, as he is, he is certainly doing far more for the 
improvement of his dominions than was accomplished by his predecessors 
during many centuries. He has cleared away the rubbish of supersti- 
tion that religiously repelled all innovation upon long established cus- 
toms and prejudices, and is desirous to let the light of intelligence and 
civilization dawn upon the darkness which has long clouded the vale of 
Egypt in a night of ignorance and oppression. He has invited intelli- 
gent foreigners to enter the public service, and has assigned to them im- 
portant places of honor and trust. He has sent many of the youth of 
Egypt to England, France, and other states of Europe, to be educated. 
Some of them have completed their education and returned; and are 
now engaged in school-keeping, or otherwise occupied in the public ser- 
vice. They are in daily communication with the inhabitants, and can 
hardly fail to exercise a beneficial influence upon their countrymen. He 
has established manufactories of various kinds, and endeavored to give 
employment to his subjects in some of those branches of industry for 
which the ancient Egyptians were so renowned ; but, because his mills, 
set up in the sands of Egypt, by some renegade English speculators, do 
not possess all the perfection and finish of the machinery in operation in 
the large manufacturing towns of Great Britain, and, thus far, have not 





* Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, 2d series, i. 22, 24. t Ibid. i. 34, 35. 
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been attended with those lucrative and happy results that have so enriched 
the spinners of Manchester, John Bull calls him “ an old foolish knave’’ 
and a “ blood-thirsty tyrant !” 

The pacha of Egypt is neither a “foolish knave” nor a “blood- 
thirsty tyrant.’ On the contrary, he is one of the most enlightened and 
liberal-minded men in the Turkish empire. And, could he have full 
scope for the exercise of his genius, unrestrained by the combined powers 
of European sovereigns, now fearfully arrayed in all their splendor and 
might against the liberties of mankind, he would do more to regenerate 
his country, and to sustain it from that total ruin and final dissolution, 
which, under the present organization of its government, speedily awaits 
it, than any other man in Turkey, or even all the foreign princes who 
have affected so much sympathy and regret at its rapid decline. 

The government of France might have sustained him in his conquests 
over Syria and Candia, and had promised to do so. ‘The French nation 
were ready, if necessary, to make the fulfilment of those assurances to 
the pacha the issue of a general European war. But her rulers, being 
influenced by the same reprehensible principles that dictated the policy 
adopted by the interfering powers in the difficulties which existed between 
the sultan of Turkey and Mehemet Ali, proved faithless to the veteran 
pacha of Egypt, and humbled France before the world. The conduct of 
the French government in reference to “ the settlement of Eastern affairs,”’ 
can scarcely appear in any other light than that of dishonor and humilia- 
tion. A brave and warlike nation with 600,000 troops in the field, all 
armed to the teeth—possessing a large naval foree—the Turkish and 
Egyptian fleets, together with all the resoutces of Egypt and Syria at its 
command—dishonorably breaks from its sacred assurances given to Me- 
hemet Ali; leaves him a prey to the vindictive tyranny and oppression 
of the black league of Europe, humbles itself at the scornful feet of Eng- 
land, and, at last, creeps into the black league at the back door ! 

Shade of Napoleon! Why was that humiliating period in the history 
of France selected for the restoration of thy long absent ashes to the 
bosom of thy degenerate country? Why were they not permitted to 
remain lonely and undisturbed upon that flinty bed, though a stranger’s, 
around which the mighty ocean roars, which thou, in thy early career 
over the despotic thrones of Europe, so much resembled? Alas! thou, 
too, became a despotic tyrant—an usurper of the liberties of mankind ; 
and the wrath of heaven fell upon thee, and wasted the splendor of thy 
ill-exerted power—cursed thee with an exile’s death, and a prisoner’s 
grave ! 


“ A single step into the right, had made 
This man the Washington of worlds betrayed ; 

A single step into the wrong, has given 

His name a doubt to all the winds of heaven.” 
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Arr. Iil—COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION, 


Recent events connected with trade, have given rise to opinions wnich 
before were unknown, or had existed only in the minds of those who were 
regarded as mere theorists, without the ability to reduce to practice. 
Commercial men have considered their profession as a peculiar and 
highly proper subject of legislation, if not as entirely the creature of 
statutory law. This opinion is sustained by the almost unanimous policy 
of modern times, and hence the extreme reluctance with which men listen 
to the opposite doctrine. The object of this article is not so much to sus- 
tain either opinion, as to trace their origin; yet it may be proper to ob- 
serve, that the danger lies on the side of too much legislation, rather than 
too little. A large portion of the legislation of the country is connected 
with trade. Those who are but partially acquainted with the means by 
which favorite measures and plans are dignified and rendered important, 
and finally placed on our statute books, must be aware, that the general 
utility of them in many instances is exceedingly questionable. Our legis- 
lative assemblies are thronged by men, who, having some project to per- 
fect, are sedulous in their efforts to present it in a favorable aspect to those 
to whom is intrusted the delicate and important duty of making laws. 
To the efforts of such men, may be attributed the numerous laws which 
are of no public benefit. Legislators ought to listen to the representations 
of these persons with great caution. ‘They do not come declaring that 
such a measure will greatly benefit them, or their friends, but with inge- 
nious declarations of attachment to the public welfare. Now, what is 
clearly for the public good, would hardly awaken such feelings in such 
men ; patriotism is too rare a quality to be developed in such quantities. 
The passage of a tariff law or bank charter, affects, in one way or another, 
the condition of a majority of merchants ; and can they, in their efforts, 
forget themselves in their devotion to the public good? A stable course 
of legislation can never obtain in our country, where the legislators are 
so frequently changed by the will of the people. ‘Trade, made dependent 
on legislation is, therefore, extremely precarious and uncertain. There is 
no business in which stability is so necessary to success as trade. Hence 
the propriety of separating as much as possible commerce and law. 
Their union sprang from the grasping spirit of the monarchs who flour- 
ished immediately subsequent to the downfall of the Roman empire. As 
the advantages and profits of trade became known, it was the policy of 
Venice, Portugal, Spain, England, and Holland, to divert them from indi. 
viduals to the public use. ‘This was effected by monopolies, for which a 
bonus was paid ; by charters, reserving to the crown a portion of the pro- 
fits ; and lastly, by a union of civil power and commercial pursuits. The 
formation of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English companies for trading to 
the Indies, are notable instances of the latter custom. The rivalries, too, 
to which modern commerce gave rise, during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries, laid the foundation of that most complicate of all hu- 
man systems—laws for the protection of trade and Jabor. The mutual 
jealousies which the nations of Europe entertained, introduced innumera- 
ble plans for the destruction of each other. Their hopes of individual 
advancement and prosperity, seem to have been in proportion to their 
ability to destroy a rival. England, adopting the exclusive policy of the 
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continental states, pursued with ardor a system which promised to impair 
the commerce of its rivals in proportion as its own was increased. 

The first departure in England from the free trade policy was in the 
year 1337, during the reign of Edward III. In the year 1335, an act was 
passed permitting free trade ; but two years after it was repealed, and it 
was made felony to carry any wool out of the realm. It was also pro- 
vided, that no clothes made beyond the seas should be brought into the 
realm. This was the commencement of the protective policy which 
England has pursued with constancy for five centuries.. It is worthy 
of remark, that the woollen manufacture has been the special object of 
attention, yet less proficiency has been made in it than in many other de- 
partments. It was also during the reign of Edward III. (1360) that the 
exportation of corn was forbidden, except to Calais and Gascoign. This 
act may be justly regarded as the germ of the corn laws, which for a long 
period have been the cause of great agitation, and more than once threat- 
ened the existence of the government. Nor have the effects of the system 
been confined to the kingdom of Great Britain ;—they have determined the 
pursuits, mingled in the prosperity and adversity of the states of Europe 
and America. By the influence of this single act, the German peasant 
has been led to learn the use of the spindle and loom, and the citizen of 
New England has abandoned the plough and the spade to become the ten- 
ant of the mill. 

In the seventeenth year of the reign of Richard II. (1393) the free ex- 
portation of corn was again permitted ; but in the reign of Henry VI. 
(1435) it was provided, that corn being at small price, viz, wheat at 
6s. 6d., and barley at 3s. per quarter, may be carried forth out of the 
realm without license. 

In the third year of Edward IV., the first corn law, as the phrase is 
now understood, was passed. It provided, that corn should not be brought 
into the realm until it exceeded a certain price. It seems that the agri- 
culturists believed themselves aggrieved by the laws which permitted 
the importation of grain and prohibited its export. This is one of the 
great objections to laws for the regulation of trade—that some will suffer 
by their operation. 

The modern system of raising a revenue, and affording protection to 
manufactures was not discovered, or at least not acted upon, until the first 
year of James II., when a duty was laid on wine, ale, beer, tobacco, &c. 

Protection and revenue, however, as the object of decrees and legisla- 
tion, were secondary—the primary object having been to supersede their 
rivals in discoveries, commerce, and manufactures. They were used for 
the continent of Europe, for the same purposes that armed ships and men 
were in the seas of the East and West Indies. An act passed in the fourth 
year of Edward IV. (1464) established this point :—* It is declared, that 
merchandises from the Duke of Burgundy’s countries are prohibited, un- 
til English-wrought cloths are received there.”’ Retaliatory laws were 
then enacted by the various commercial governments of Europe. In the 
seventeenth year of the same reign it was enacted, that “all merchants, 
aliens, and victuallers, shall employ their money upon the merchandise of 
this realm.” This law was re-enacted in the third year of Henry VIII. 

It is not our purpose to give the legislation of England on matters con- 
nected with commerce, but merely to show the origin of the restrictive 
system. 
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The history of ancient commerce, so far as it has come to us, is com- 
paratively free of the restrictions which have encumbered modern trade. 
In determining the value of legislative restrictions, we are destitute of the 
benefit of experience, and can only rely on such arguments as are within 
our reach. We shall endeavor to show, that trade is based on natural 
laws, and when left to itself will operate to the advantage of the world. 

Trade originates in the disposition which all men possess, to dispose 
of that of which they have too much, for that of which they have too little. 
This we may consider a natural law. It is observed in all countries and 
among all grades of men. The savage exchanges his valuable furs, 
gems, gold, and silver, for valueless beads and toys. ‘The necessities of 
men, again, compel them to engage in trade. If all could consistently 
produce every thing necessary for use, the inducement for the interchange 
of values, would be materially lessened. As it is, the tea, sugar, coffee, 
and fruits, of tropical climates, are joyously exchanged for the produc- 
tions of more frigid zones. It seems as if the Creator intended trade as 
one of the natural employments of man, or he would have confined his 
wishes to the productions of his own locality, or made every part of the 
world capable of furnishing all within the limit of human desires. Every 
thing, we may safely conclude, is intended to conduce to the welfare of 
the human family ; yet, without the intervention of trade, each individual 
must be confined to a small portion of the world’s products. 

Trade, or an exchange of values, we contend, is a part of the great 
volume of natural law, which God has published for the inspection and 
government of his creatures. Now, can it be possible, that it is of such a 
character, that our true interests require us to alter or amend it? When 
left unrestricted, we may infer, its blessings will be diffused, as the light, 
the rain, and the dew, vivifying all creation. 

The earth searched, or tilled by the hand of enterprise and industry, is 
the origin of the elements of trade. The farmer at his plough, the hunter 
in the forest, the hardy fisherman in the smooth stream, or on the wide 
ocean, each obeying the great law of nature which prompts all to provide 
for their own wants, bring these elements within our grasp. The farmer 
exchanges the product of the field for that of the forest orthe ocean. This 
istrade. Neither conventional nor municipal law is necessary to enable 
men to engage in it with advantage to themselves and to the world. If, 
as citizens of the world, rather than as denizens of a town, city, district, 
or state, we meet all mankind in the markets of commerce, at liberty to 
exchange our values with whom and for what we please, the greatest 
possible stimulus is given to industry, enterprise, and skill. But when 
by human intervention the farmer, the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
manufacturer, are confined to their several districts, the inducement to 
effort is materially diminished. What but the hope of gain, could have 
induced the Portuguese, Spanish, English, and Dutch, to have penetrated 
unexplored seas and bays, and led them to commence and continue a dan- 
gerous traffic with the savages of the East and West Indies? In propor. 
tion as commerce is fettered by the restrictions of art, the energies of men 
are diminished. We need but look to China, for an example in point. 
Forbidden to trade with other nations, and confined within their own ter- 
ritories, they have ever manifested a degree of imbecility and weakness, 
unlike the vigor and strength of character visible in the people of those 
countries where a freer intercourse is tolerated. 
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The advantage of liberal principles, can hardly be over-estimated in 
generating feelings of independence and self-reliance. Accustomed to 
act for themselves in trade, as now in most other kinds of industry, men 
would soon learn to place confidence in their own calculations, while the 
absence of law would permit business to act in a natural, and of course, 
healthy manner. 

The ryot, in India, is the object of commiseration, because he is com- 
pelled to cultivate such grounds, and for such purposes, as his govern- 
ment dictates ; yet it is hardly more liberal or just to render the transfer 
of the soil’s products onerous, or to prohibit it entirely. 

The people of this country would not permit a foreign government to 
determine the value of the property they hold, if it were attempted in an 
open manner ; but Great Britain, by her legislation, is continually aiming 
at this object. Our government does the same. She makes war on the 
staple interests of this country—she makes war on her manufacturing 
establishments. Our wheat spoils in our granaries, or remains unpur- 
chased in our storehouses; her paupers starve—her operatives rebel. 
Amid the contention, commerce ceases to be a high and honorable pursuit, 
and partakes of the qualities of envy and deception. As trade depends 
upon the amount of the excess of local production in the world, and as its 
object is merely to equalize this excess, it is apparent that freedom, in 
place of restriction, is to be desired. 





Art. IV.—RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue amount of products of various sorts throughout our own Republic, 
as developed by the statistics that have been recently taken under the 
sanction of an act of Congress, will hardly surprise those who have close- 
ly observed the industrious character of our people, the number of our 
population, and the resources of our territorial domain. It is scarcely 
too much to say that this domain, stretching in a broad expanse through 
various degreees of latitude, and producing abundantly the fruits of a 
cold as well as a tropical climate, is not exceeded by that of any tract of 
territory upon the face of the globe, of the same extent, in its capacity of 
production ; and it is in truth remarkable that the measure of products 
exhibited by these returns has been yielded by a soil, which but a little 
more than two centuries ago was first opened to the light of civilization. 
It is also somewhat singular that up to the date of the act ordering the 
census to be taken, the actual products of the country were known only 
by the sudden estimates of travellers, or fugitive accounts that could 
scarcely have been considered authentic, from the desultory mode in 
which they were obtained, with the exception of those that have been 
derived by the government, regarding the condition of certain limited 
departments of those products. Indeed, it but recently pressed itself upon 
the public mind, that in order to a safe and understanding legislation re- 
specting the various interests of the country, it was most natural and 
proper to collect the facts connected with the amount of our products, in 
order to understand thoroughly their aggregate value, as well as the rela- 
tive proportion borne to each other by their several kinds. It is witha 
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view of exhibiting, in a brief form, the result of these returns, that we 
devote the present paper to a consideration of the resources of the 
country. 

It can hardly be denied that one of the most interesting, as well as sin- 
gular features of our national territory, is the variety of resources that 
are spread out by the soil, climate, and other natural advantages of its 
several parts. The rugged configuration of the land in the six states of 
New England, as well as in a portion of New York, together with the 
abundance of water power which prevails in those states, as well as the 
comparative density of their population, render them highly favorable to 
the existence of all kinds of manufacture that are worked by ma- 
chinery, and accordingly it is here that we find this branch of industry 
the most generally and successfully prosecuted. Reaching western New 
York, we arrive upon an alluvial soil that is highly favorable to the pro- 
duction of the ordinary crops that are produced in the more temperate 
portion of our own climates, extending in a broad belt that includes the 
middle states, westward to the banks of the Mississippi. Crossing this 
belt at the south we reach another belt, whose termini are Florida and 
Arkansas, yielding the cotton, the sugar-cane, the tobacco, and the rice, 
besides many of the tropical fruits. ‘The greater portion of this domain 
conceals within its hills the most valuable sorts of minerals, which may 
be deemed almost essential to the successful prosecution of the various 
kinds of manufactures and the trades. Beyond the skirts of our settled 
territory, and in what is now uncultivated wilderness, are the furs which 
abound in the greater portion of the Indian territory, besides other articles 
obtained from the woods, and denominated products of the forest. To 
these we may add the products of commerce and the fisheries, obtained 
exclusively by the labor of our seventeen millions of people. It is these 
four branches of our products, agriculture, commerce, and the manufac- 
tures, as well as the wealth yielded by the forest and the fisheries, that 
comprise the different departments of the statistical returns. 

Let us take a brief view of the real value of some of the more promi- 
nent products of the country, and we find that this value is now very 
great, and is likely to be much increased. By the returns, it appears that 
our mines have yielded two hundred and eighty-six thousand nine hun- 
dred and three pounds of cast iron, and one hundred and _ ninety-seven 
thousand two hundred and thirty-three pounds of iron, in bars. Coal, the 
next in point of importance of our mineral productions, has been yielded 
by our soil to the value of eight hundred and sixty-three thousand four 
hundred and eighty-pine tons of the anthracite, each ton embracing about 
twenty-eight bushels, and of the bfuminous we have raised twenty-seven 
millions six hundred and three thousand one hundred and ninety-one 
bushels. Of domestic salt we have produced six millions one hundred 
and seventy-nine thousand one hundred and seventy-four bushels, and 
thirty-one millions two hundred and thirty-nine thousand four hundred 
and fifty-three pounds of lead, besides other mineral products of less 
value. Of our agricultural staples, the soil has yielded eighty-four mil- 
lions eight hundred and twenty-three thousand two hundred and seventy- 
two bushels of wheat; of oats one hundred and twenty-three millions 
seventy-one thousand three hundred and forty-one bushels, and of Indian 
corn three hundred and seventy-seven millions five hundred and thirty- 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five. Of manufactures we pos- 
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sess one thousand two hundred and forty cotton establishments, and one 
thousand four hundred and twenty for the manufacture of wool. As the 
agents for the transaction of our foreign and domestic commerce, we have 
one thousand one hundred and eight commercial houses engaged in for- 
eign trade, two thousand eight hundred and eighty-one employed in the 
commission business, and fifty-seven thousand five hundred and sixty-five 
retail drygoods, grocery, and other stores. ‘These items will tend to 
show us the magnitude of the interest which has been developed by the 
statistical returns. 

We direct our attention, in the first place, to the agriculture of the 
country, that constituting, in our judgment, the most important branch of 
our domestic enterprise, because it yields most directly the means of sub- 
sistence, and furnishes the basis of commerce, manufactures, and many 
of the mechanic arts. We regard, with unfeigned satisfaction, the in- 
creased attention that appears to be directed to this branch of industry. 
The great bulk of the community appear at last to be convinced that 
agriculture furnishes the most safe and stable species of employment, and 
the most independent and delightful occupation to the man of thrift, as 
well as to the man of taste. Its extension with us has probably been as 
rapid as that of any other branch of national enterprise, and this exten- 
sion has probably been attributable as much to the advance of coloniza- 
tion into the states of the west, by which new tracts of fertile soil have 
been brought under cultivation, as to the increase of the production of 
new and valuable agricultural staples that are required in our own coun- 
try, and also in foreign commerce ; the increase of our population, more- 
over, having furnished pressing motive for the cultivation of the soil, in 
the demands which are thus made for the necessary means of subsistence. 
One of our most prominent staples, that of wheat, is yielded in the mid- 
dle states, and those of the west. Reaching the state of Delaware we 
arrive at a climate that can be made to yield the cotton in a small quan- 
tity, that is increased as we advance further south ; the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas and Florida, being highly 
favorable to the production of the same staple. In the amount of sugar 
produced from the cane, Louisiana stands first, although it is yielded in 
considerable quantities in some of the other states, and most of the more 
northern states produce it from the sugar maple. Of rice, South Caro- 
lina yields the greatest abundance, while it also grows in less quantity in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Florida, and even 
in the more northern states of Virginia and Kentucky. In the produc- 
tion of tobacco, Virginia also stands first, and it is followed in successive 
order by Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland and North Carolina. 

The several products of agriculture, as classed by the official tables of 
statistical returns, consist of what is termed live-stock, cereal grains, and 
other miscellaneous crops, cotton, sugar, silks, &c., and under these gen- 
eral heads are embraced the prominent articles of horses and mules, neat 
cattle, sheep, swine, poultry of various kinds, wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, flax, tobacco, rice, cotton, silk, sugar, cords of wood, the 
products of the dairy and the orchard, wine, and home-made or family 
goods ; and the amount of those different sorts of production is given, as 
well as their value, so that at a single glance we can discern the measure 
of the agricultural interest in the different states. Jt is well known that 
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one of the most prominent agricultural staples of the north and west is 
wheat, while those of the south and south-west consist of cotton, tobacco, 
sugar and rice ; and it is of the utmost importance that the various kinds 
of these different species of product, as well as their value and amount, 
should be made known, in order that we may have some data upon which 
to base the legislation of the country respecting those interests, and also 
some guide for their distribution. It is evident by the very order of Pro- 
vidence, that a considerable portion of the states of our union must be es- 
sentially agricultural states. Possessing ample tracts of the richest soil, 
which invite the pursuits of husbandry, and afford the surest means of 
subsistence, they hold out by their natural advantages, and by the 
facilities which are provided by the navigable streams that water them, as 
well as by railroads and canals, furnishing easy and safe markets for 
their products, the largest motives for colonization and improvement. 
Within this domain is included the greater portion of the country reaching 
from New York to the territory of Florida, and from these two points 
westward to the remotest boundaries of the United States. 

In the pursuit of agriculture we are, in effect, advancing the other 
great interests of the country, a fact which we are too apt to forget in dis- 
cussing any single interest with exparte views. We will take the mere 
subject of commerce, which is supposed to be inimical to the other inter- 
ests of the nation, and what a mighty spring is given to the internal trade 
of the country by agricultural enterprise, looking at the actual condition 
of the transportation of agricultural products upon the principal lines of 
commercial communication, both at the east and west! How large a por- 
tion of the freights is furnished by the agriculture of the south to the ships 
which are continually plying from its ports to the inland marts of our 
own territory, and to the prominent cotton markets abroad! Of the ves- 
sels that are daily taking in their cargoes in the harbors of Charleston and 
New Orleans, and the intervening ports, it is safe to say, that the princi- 
pal portion of those freights is derived from the cotton, sugar, tobacco, and 
rice as well as the other agricultural staples of the surrounding territory. 
The same is the case with the commerce of the Mississippi; and we find 
the numerous steam-ships and flat-boats which ply upon that river during 
the season of navigation, are laden with the agricultural produce of the 
states that border its banks, or that are sent down through the interior by 
the Ohio. The commerce of the lakes is maintained moreover in a great 
measure by the transportation of the agricultural produce of the great 
states of Ohio, Illinois and Michigan, lying upon their borders, to the 
eastern markets; and the same may be said of the canal and railroad 
transportation of the greater number of the states, as well as of our coast- 
wise trade. Furthermore, if we examine the decks and holds of the ships 
which are constantly setting sail from our commercial towns, both at the 
east and south, we find that agriculture supplies the great bulk of the 
cargoes which are exported abroad. It is agriculture indeed that gives 
the life-blood to the trade and commerce of the country, and is doubtless 
as important to the solid vigor of commercial enterprise, as nutritious food 
to the health of the human body. Withdraw this resource from our 
commerce, and the veins and arteries of the commercial system would 
sink into a state of collapse, exhibiting the cadaverous and pallid hue of 
disease and starvation. Of the amount of the several species of agricul- 
tural products yielded by the country, we are furnished with full data 
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by the statistical returns, which, although perhaps not entirely accurate, 
present as complete a statement as could, under the circumstances, have 
been furnished. By a table compiled from these returns, it appears that 
we have produced during the year ending the first of June, 1840, the 
products, a statement of which we here subjoin, with their amount. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Live-stock. 
ERamne ONS Ese one's 5h04.60'k wa 0cieindic 000 ane neice ees MtONe0 
RRR sb wi bs Lick Sed 0 Xd nck bind dincctpnene- ae: FORT SOO 
GUANO so dinicin ete nWidee S66 6 Kos ace vanes 00.00 vanes eae ced: 10,001,804 
DOUG Hace ia cba eed cckddbadse cis cécnsdccarcess SARS 
Poultry of all kinds—estimated value........eeeceeeees $9,344,410 


Cereal Grains. 
No. of Bushels of Wheat......cccccscccccccsevccsces 04,823,272 
Barley soccesccececccvcscvcccccccsce 4,101,504 
CNG ii abs WWieletistditiadstiesss TERRI 
IBA 6 i Re ab ve owicsetedctidese (ne 1B06,507 
DONWOOE sie 5s ie kien cK cb dusse0 cee ces F,001,740 
MAN BOUR. f6 ode ccc s'c vcsciccces STI SMBS 

Various Crops. 
Number of pounds of Wool......scccsseccvccecessees 30,902,114 
EEODS . SF owcccdeccesvocdivetessee 1/900 802 
WAX .cccccccccccsccccccccccseeces O28,0034 
Bett OF POS 6 66 5c hc kesccccbedeccsécessiveccey 100 R00 
Tons Of Hay... ccccccccccccccdccccccccccccccccccess 10,248,106 
Hemp and flax ...c.ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsces G0,2012 


Tobacco, Cotton, Sugar, &c. 

Pounds of Tobacco gathered.....ececesecececeseecees 219,163,319 
al 6nd bh abs 66a eb bw bee 05 08 cop ann tas 06 eee 

Cotton gathered... .csccceccccccsevececesee 190,479,275 

Silk COCOONS ..seccccecccsccccccccccvccccsscces O12 

Sugar made... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccce 155,100,809 
Ce AE IE UL. Ks kab csensddoaccedes cccconcceccces. Gene 
Value of the produce of the Dairy......seeeeeeeeeees $33,787,008 
CUBE ob ccccctccccccecce Ot wUenee 

Gene OE Fre Gas cinns dei ccanecicccccccccceccess 1aG, tee 
Value of home-made or family goods.......eeeeeeeeee $29,023,380 


The next topic to which we would advert, as nearly akin to that of agri- 
culture, and bearing the same relation to it as the fine to the useful arts, 
is the science of horticulture ; and it is doubtless a source of gratification 
to perceive, that the subject has been deemed of sufficient importance as a 
national interest, to demand a separate department of the census. This 
interesting branch of husbandry is one, which, while it is useful as a pro- 
ductive labor, is also improving to the mind, in the highest degree. The 
partitioning and laying out of grounds into tasteful forms, having reference 
to the beautiful as well as to the useful; the fashioning of well-gravelled 
walks, and shaded beds; the cultivation of fruits and flowers, and the de- 
coration of well-apportioned parterres, with all the adornments which 
providence in lavishing its bounties upon the earth has supplied; while 
they are attended with a chastening of the moral sentiments, are also cal- 
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culated to awaken emotions of gratitude to their Author. For the culti- 
vation of this species of horticultural improvement, we enjoy in our own 
country ample motives and means, not only in the richness of our soil, 
but in the variety of scenery which nature supplies. 

We are gratified, we again repeat, that the government has directed its 
attention to horticultural science, so far as to make it an item of their re- 
turns ; and we believe that the public attention will be turned to the sub- 
ject in coming time, from the gradual and improving taste of the country ; 
that the aspect of our rural scenery will be improved in the tasteful em- 
bellishment of those grounds which now slumber like the vineyard of the 
sluggard, choked with briers and thorns, or if cultivated at all, are im- 
proved without reference to any principle of taste. We perceive, that the 
tables to which we have so often referred, give the value of the produce 
of the gardens and nurseries, as follows :— 


Horticulture. 
Value of produce of Market gardeners.......++eeeeee0+ $2,601,196 
Nurseries and florists.......eeeeee0+ $993,534 
Number of men employed...seccceccccccccccccvececscscces 8,908 
Capital invested. ...cccccccccccccvcccccccccccscccsccs $2,945,774 


Another species of production, the amount of which is embraced in the 
census, is denominated the products of the forest ; within which term are 
included all those products that are obtained in a raw state, both from the 
forest itself and the wild animals with which it abounds ; and they are 
divided into the several articles of lumber, tar, pitch, turpentine, rosin, pot 
and pear! ashes, skins and furs, ginseng, and all other productions of the 
native wilderness. ‘The most of these articles, it is well known, consti- 
tuted very important staples of export during our early colonial depend- 
ence, and before the condition of the country or the means of the people 
would warrant any very marked attention to agricultural enterprise ; 
lumber having been exported in a considerable quantity to the West In- 
dies, under British auspices, and furs and ginseng forming prominent 
articles of commerce in the English and French colonies, both at the east 
and west; the former constituting the principal trade between Canada 
and France, during the first years of the Canada colonization. Although 
the cultivation of more productive branches of enterprise, has diminished 
their interest in our own country to minor importance, still, it is even now 
of no inconsiderable amount. This diminution, however, is more sensibly 
felt in the single article of furs and peltries, probably, than in any other, 
in consequence of the lessening of the number of the fur-bearing animals, 
from which the trade during the existence of the early French, English, 
and American fur companies derived their profits, as well as from the mo- 
nopoly of the Hudson Bay Company, that has of late years advanced into 
the domain that was formerly roamed by the American traders, driving 
them, by a species of underselling and commercial intrigue, away from 
their ancient hunting grounds. Of the amount of this species of product, 
and also its value, we are enabled to give a full return from the census. 


Products of the Forest. 
Value of lumber produced. ....scsccccesecccccscsces $12,943,507 
darrels of tar, pitch, turpentine, TOSIN......eeeeeeeeeeeeee 619,106 
Tone of pot and pearl ashes. .ceccsceccascccccccsscccccess 15,085) 
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Skins and furs—value produced.. eveeeeeoeoeeeeeoeeeeseee $1,065,869 
Ginseng and all other productions of the forest—value...... $526,580 
Number of men employed......ceccseseccccsecccsevesses 22,042 


We now arrive at the subject of the manufactures which are produced 
in our own country—a subject which it must be admitted has increased to 
enormous magnitude, when we remember the short period since it was 
first commenced. The manufacturing system of the country, receiving 
national protection during the first Congress, yet deriving its origin as a 
system from the mind of Alexander Hamilton, about the year 1791, has 
now swollen to an amount that is second to that of England alone ; and 
it embraces all those various sorts of products which are wrought by 
machinery, as well as by the trades. And what a field of successful en- 
terprise is unfolded to us in this department of American labor, not merely 
in those manufactures which are wrought out within the walls of our fac- 
tories, but the various products of the trades, and by the numerous kinds 
of handicraft work ! 

It is only about fifty years since the manufacturing system of the coun- 
try began to attract to itself any considerable degree of the public atten- 
tion ; we can scarcely fail to be surprised, that besides the one thousand 
two hundred and forty cotton factories, and the one thousand four hundred 
and twenty for the manufacture of wool, may be added mixed manufac- 
tures to a considerable amount. ‘To these, we superadd various other 
manufactures of machinery, hardware, cannon, and fire-arms ; those of the 
precious metals, tobacco, hats, caps, bonnets, leather, the tanneries, sad- 
dleries, é&zc. ; soap and candles, distilled and fermented liquors ; those of 
various metals, granite, &c. ; bricks and lime, powder, drugs, medicines, 
paints and dyes, glass, earthenware, sugar, chocolate, paper, cordage, 
musical instruments, carriages and wagons, mills, ships, furniture, and 
houses, of all of which the returns exhibit a very great amount. 

There is something in the genius of our people, the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, or the local cireumstances in which we are placed, that has 
directed the public enterprise into those channels of effort which have 
referred more particularly to the useful rather than the ornamental ; and 
it is here that the mechanical industry of the country has wrought out its 
most effective triumphs. The vessels which are constructed in our dock- 
yards, it is admitted on all hands, are, in their model, beauty of finish, 
and speed, superior to those of the same class that are launched upon the 
waters of the most advanced nations of Europe; and it is equally well 
known, that our machinists have supplied some of the principal govern- 
ments abroad with railroad engines, and despatched two beautiful steam- 
ships, on special contract, to the Russian government. So, aiso, in the 
inferior articles of manufacture, such as domestic implements, and those 
of the different trades, and the various sorts of hardware, it is found, that 
our own enterprise and skill have succeeded in fully equalling those of 
like sort that are manufactured abroad. The same is the case with the 
various manufactures of the country that are worked by machinery. 
Although we have not equalled the products of foreign looms in the manu- 
facture of woollen and cotton, we need not be informed, that notwithstand- 
ing the difference in the price of labor between our own sparsely settled 
country and the over-crowded nations of Europe, we have recently made 
rapid advances in the production of the various articles of manufacture, 
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and bid fair to become soon a formidable rival to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of Great Britain ; even now competing with them in low-priced cot- 
tons in the foreign markets. We here subjoin a list of the articles which 
are the products of our manufacture, compiled from the census. 


Manufactures. 
Macuinery, Value of machinery manufactured........ $10,980,581 
Number of men employed......+eeeeeeeeeeees 13,001 
Harpware, Curtery, &c., Value of manufactured....... $6,451,967 
No. of men employed.........+0++ 5,492 
NuMBER OF CANNON AND SMALL-ARMS, 
Number of Cantioly G08Gi di cd caccccccccicdecccccccescecs Sth 
NI EE io 0 ac ve cc etcatcscescse Cee 
Men employed. ...escccccccccccccvcccccces 1,744 
Precious Merats, Value manufactured..........eeeee+- $4,734,960 
Number of men employed .....,+.++++++++ 1,556 
Various Metats, Value manufactured.........eeeeeee+ $9,779,442 
Number of men employed .......-eeeeee0+ 6,677 
Granite, Marsie, &c., Value manufactured***+........ $2,442,950 
Number of men employed.........++. 3,734 
Bricks AnD Limes, Value manufactured .........eeeee0+ $9,736,945 
Number of men employed. .....++e+eesee+ 22,807 
Capital invested in preceding manufac- 
WRTON diac cc'ce cee cccscccotcccecs Gaepaujeee 
Woot, Number of fulling mills. .......ccceeccceccceeccceee 2,089 
Wy COIN DIMNUINCUITIER So occ cei co vetccsccccecssiese 1aMO 
Value of manufactured goods......seeeeceeeeee $20,696,999 
Number of persons employed......ceeccssesevcseees 21,842 
Capital invested:......cccccccccccseccsccccece $10,765,124 
Cotton, Number of cotton manufactories ......ececcceseceeee 1,240 
SDINIES. ci sec ccccrecvcccccesvesccccssccscccs BtOh GOR 
Dyeing and printing establishments.....+eeeeeeeseeee+ 129 
Value of manufactured articles ......eeeeee0+ $46,350,453 
Number of persons employed....scecceseccesecsees T2,119 
Capital invested. ....cccccccccccccccscccccese $01,102,359 
Six, Number of pounds reeled, thrown, or other silk made.... 15,7453 
WORee OF Ce CHIN oid nbs Seka E6S ee eReE ce bvcccce SIBIM 
Number of males employed .....cceccccccccccccccceces 246 
Formales and ChiINGION 66 i566 6k 665s vo od cd'sc'c'ee SR 
Capital invested... ..ccccccccscccccccsccccccccces $214,374 
Fiax, Value of manufactures of flax...cccccccccseccveces B22,205 
Number of persons employed. ...sesccscesccseceseeee 1,628 
Capital invested. ..cccccccccseccseccccccesccsces 208,087 
Mixep Manvuractures, Value of produce.......ese+++++ $6,545,503 
Number of persons employed......... 15,905 
Capital invested .....eeeeeceeees $4,368,991 
Tosacco, Value of manufactured articles,.....eseeeee++ $0,919,568 
Number of persons employed.....eeececseseserees 8,384 
Capital invested.....cccccsccscccscccscccce $3,437,191 
Hats, Cars, Bonnets, &c., Value of hats and caps manu- 
factured. cececccccccseces $8,404,942 
Value of straw bonnets manu- 
factured..cccccccccccccee $1,476,505 
37* 
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Harts, Caps, Bonnets, &c., Number of persons employed...... 20,176 
Capital invested .....eeee+++ $4,485,300 
LeaTHerR, TANNERIES, SADDLERIES, &c. 
Number of tanneries ....cccccccccccveccccccseveses 8,229 
Sides of sole leather tanned.......eeeeeseveeeees 8,463,611 
upper do GO... ccccccccsccccvccesoes 9,401,868 
Number of men employed.......eseccseeveeceseces 26,018 
Capital invested......cccccccccccccesescecces $109,6590,929 
All other manufactures of leather, saddleries, &c...... 17,136 
Value of manufactured articles........eeeeeeee $33,134,403 
Capital invested. .....ccececescsecccccccccces $12,981,262 
Soar anp Canp.Es, Number of pounds of soap....++++++ 49,820,497 
Number of pounds of tallow candles.. 17,904,507 
Number of pounds of spermaceti and 
WEE GUMGIRB cc 0-000 decasiccatecceses ByeeO, GOL 
Number of men employed...eeeeeeseceee 5,641 
Capital invested......cceeseceseees B2, 107,27: 
DistTiLLED AND FerMeEnTED Liquors. 
ee ee Pr S| 
gallons produced....secescecceeeees 41,402,627 
DFEWETICS oc sccccccccccccccccscccesccesce 406 
gallons produced ..esecescececeseses 25,207,730 
men employed... scccccscccescceseseses 12,228 
Capital invested... ..ceccccccscccccccccccccces $9,147,368 
Powver Mitus, Number of powder mills.....seeceeesevcceeee 137 
Pounds of gunpowder... ..eeceseseceseeee 8,977,848 
Number of men employed....eeccssecesecesss 496 
Capital invested. ...escecccseccscccveccs POII,879 
Drues, Mepicines, Patnts, AND Dyes. 
Value of medicinal drugs, paints, dyes, &c....... $4,151,899 
Value of turpentine and varnish produced.......... $660,827 
Number of men employed... ..cececeeccececceceevee 1,848 
Capital invested... .cccccsccccccecescccccceces $4,907,675 
Guass, EarTHenware, &c. 
Number of glass-houses....ccocccccccccccscsccccceses Ol 
cutting establishments. ....esccaceesscecvees o4 
men employed... .ccccesecccervcscaceeses 3,200 
Value of manufactured articles, including looking- 
BIAMGES oncccccscccncvereccccecsccsccsscnces 92,090,208 
Capital invested. .....cccccccccccccseccsevcses $2,084,100 
Number of potteries.......cccccccccscccccccscccscces GOD 
Value of manufactured articles....seseeeeeceeees $1,104,825 
Number of men employed.....secccecccccceevcesecs 1,612 
Capital invested ....sececcccecceeccecccescesees PODI,431 
Sucar Rerineries, Cuoco.ate, &c. 
Number of sugar refineries... .ssccesesecccesevssceeees 43 
Value of produce....ccccecccesccecccevecsees $3,200,700 
chocolate manufactured....seseeeeceesees $79,900 
confectionery made...esececececeeears $1,143,968 
"Number of men employed. .cccccccccccccccccccccees 1,330 
Capital invested....sccesceccccccceccecesceces $1,769,971 
Parer, Number of paper manufactories....esecececescscccecee 423n 
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PaPER, Value Of produce ...scscccccccccccecceccccces $0,041,495 
all other manufactures of paper, playing 

CONGR: BOkod wee heeds ances cces cas SOLIS 
Number of men employed. ..ceceeceeeccecesceccevee 4,726 
Capital invested.....csccccccccccccscccccccces $4,749,239 
Printinc AND Binpine, Number of printing offices............ 1,552 
Number of binderies......+.eseeeeeee+ 447 
Number of daily newspapers........... 138 
weekly newspapers........ 1,141 
semi and tri-weekly......... 125 
Seer senrosents 227 
men employed.........+. 11,523 
Capital invested..........es+eee- iene 815 
CorpacEe, Number of rope walks..ceecceseccesecsecesecseses 388 
Value of produce...sccccccevcccccecsccseees $4,078,306 
Number of men employed..cecrsseecceccccceesees 4,464 
Capttal irivented ss ccccdnaccccscccccccccccas G2 MOOneT 
Musica Instruments, Value produced. ...e.eeeseeseceee $923,924 
Number of men employed........++++++ 908 
Capital invested......eseeecceceee $734,370 
Carriaces AND Wagons, Value produced.........+.++- $10,897,887 
Number of men employed......... 21,994 
Capital invested......eeeeeeeee $9,551,632 
Mitts, Number of flouring mills........cceccccecccceccee ee 04 364 
Barrels of flour manufactured ......cceececcccees 1,404,562 
Number of grist mills......cccccsscccccccceeccees 23,661 
CR WN oc hadie dee Hes Seei i ccecscr'ces BISM 
Ol =O. cccccccccccccccccccccccccscncse 843 
Value of manufactures....cccccccccccscceeces $16,945,246 
Number of men employed.....ccesesececececeseses 60,788 
Capital invested.......ccccccscccccececcesees $09,858,470 
Suirs, Value of ships and vessels built.....eeeeeeeeeees $7,016,094 
Furniture, Value of furniture made.....eeeeeeecesccee $7,099,405 
Number of men employed....ceeececececececes 18,003 
Capital invested.....cccsccccscccccccceces $6,989,971 
Houses, Number of brick and stone houses built...........2++. 8,429 
wooden houses...ecsccceccccccccccesss 40,084 
men employed...cccecceseececesescees SI001 
Value of constructing or building........+..+. $41,917,401 

ALL OTHER MANUFACTURES NOT ENUMERATED. 
VAlUe .. cccccccccccccccccccoccnsesesecccccs $04,780,009 
Capital invested.....scccccccscccsccccccescee $29,019,726 
Torat Caprrat invested in manufactures......eeeee+¢ $267,726,579 


Another department of the census is devoted to local commerce ; and 
in its returns we are presented with an interesting field of investigation. 
The active agents of the commerce of a country, or those whose business 
it is to buy and to sell the several products of foreign or domestic growth, 
comprise a large body of men respectable by their numbers and their in. 
fluence. The system of commerce, asa full commercial system, governed 
by certain well- defined and fixed prineiples, and by uniform rules, in all 
its relations and dependencies, reaches through the entire circle of the 
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interest of a country, and involves the most prominent matter of national 
legislation. ‘The relative position and local circumstances of foreign 
countries, their productions, the laws by which they are governed, as well 
as the international regulations which control the carriage of merchandise 
from port to port, are each calculated to call forth the keen discernment 
of mercantile men, and their strongest powers of forecast and judgment. 
We may judge somewhat of the amount of this interest in our own coun. 
try by the statistical returns, which we here subjoin :— 


COMMERCE. 

Number of commercial houses in Foreign trade.........+++++ 1,108 
Commission business........ 2,881 

Capital invested... .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccces $119,295,367 
Retail dry goods, grocery, and other stores. ....+seeeeeeeee86 57,965 
CBRL INVENT... 6c ccc cccccccccsccccvcccceccsess SAU, 001,100 
Ry DOUG MON TUE snes ce ctapataasd aserercsansseees 1,708 
Capital invested. ....ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccs $9,048,307 
Number of men employed.....ccecccccssccecesececsesses 39,963 
Internal transportation—no. of men employed.......+.+eeee+ 17,594 
Butchers, packers, &c. do socccccccccceces 4,808 
Capital invested .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee $11,526,950 


Another interest which occupies a separate department of the returns 
is the fisheries ; an interest, that from the earliest period has been one of 
great value, employing a large number of men, and maintaining a con- 
siderable portion of the coastwise trade. Besides the enterprise that has 
been pursued along our coast, and the neighboring shores, taking the fish 
of a smaller sort, the whale fishery has, as our readers well know, been a 
source of great wealth to some of the principal towns along the seaboard 
of New England, and it now involves a large number of men, and a con- 
siderable amount of capital. We shall content ourselves by merely giv- 
ing the aggregate amount of the returns of this interest, as developed by 
the census, which is, of course, exclusive of that large quantity of fresh 
fish of the smaller size, that is consumed in the country, and taken in the 
interior and surrounding waters :— 


Fisheries. 

Number of quintals smoked or dried fish. .......eeeeeeeee08 773,947 
Barrels pickled fish... ....ccccccccccecccceces 472,899} 

Gallons Spermaceti Oil. ....eeeeeceseeeeeees 4,764,708 

Whale and other fish oil.......eeee0+ 7,536,778 

Value of whale-bone and other productions of fisheries... $1,153,234 
Number of men employed. .....csceccsccccccsccccccseses 30,054 
Capital invested... .cccccccccscccccvccccccccccccccs $16,429,620 


The next and last department of the table of statistical returns to which 
we shall refer, is devoted to the exhibit of the productions of the mines ; 
such as iron, lead, gold, and other metals, coal, salt, granite, marble, and 
other stone ; and we are here ushered into a view of the mineral resources 
which lie hidden within the recesses of our own soil. We were before 
aware, indeed, that Pennsylvania contained large masses of the most valu- 
able coal, and that Missouri had even its iron mountain; that Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, and Missouri, and Iowa, were invested with the richest mines 
of lead, and that salt was produced in large quantities in the interior of 
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Western New York, and even tinctured the springs of some of the more 
western states ; that granite and marble, and even gold, which furnished 
a reservation in the charters of the early navigators, an article that was 
supposed of right to belong to the crowns from which they issued, all 
slumbered in the soil: but of the exact amount of these several metals 
produced, we could only learn from such returns as we have here pre- 
sented tous. The single articles of iron and coal are of the greatest 
value to the country, and could hardly be dispensed with among us, where 
so much machinery is used, both upon our lines of inland transportation, 
as well as in our various manufactories. Of the much sought for article 
of gold, it appears that the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and even Illinois, yield 
it in greater or less amount. We give the following returns of the cen- 
sus, which develop the proportions of the different sorts of minerals pro- 
duced, as well as the capital invested in working the different mines :-— 


MINES. 


Tron. 
Cast, Number of furnaces... cscoscccccccceccccccccccsccccss S04 
Tons produced. .sscccceriosescccedscoccccccccceseses 200,008 
Bar, Number of bloomeries, forges, and rolling mills..........+. 795 
Tons produced. .cccccceccccccccscccccccccscscccces 197,293 
Tons of fuel consumed ...cccsccccecccsecevccseces 1,028,110 
Number of men employed, including mining operations.... 30,497 
Capital invested... scwccccccccccocescccceccesces 920,492,191 


Lead. 
Number of smelting-houses, counting each fire, one......++e+++- 120 
Number of pounds produced... ...scecsccseccceccsseees 31,239,453 
Number of men employed.....ccccccccccesccscevecvveces 1,017 
Capital invested ....ccesccceccccccecccccccvecceceses $1,346,756 


Gold. 
Number of smelting-houses....secsccccsscceseccscccsesesees LOT 
Value produced ..cccccccccccccccccccccscvccccccsccce oPI29;,005 
Number of men employed...secccccccssccccvccccseseveves 1,046 
Caettal fevasted o0ccccccsscosecocccscassewcccccecetecs G204,0a0 
Other Metals. 
Value produced ..cccccccccccccccsccsccccescscccccccs $310,614 
Number of men employed ....eccceccccvcccccccccccccvcsses 129 
Capital invested... .cccccccccccccccccescccescveccccces $250,980 


Coal. 
AnturaciTeE, Tons raised, (28 bushels each,).......+ee+++++ 863,489 
Number of men employed.....secssccesecesees 3,043 
Capital invested.....ssecsccccccccccecees $4,509,602 
Bituminous, Number of bushels raised.....eeeeeeeeeeee 27,603,191 
Men employed. ...cccccccccccscccccccscccccsces 3,108 
Capital invested. ..cecccccccccccseccccees $1,968,862 
Domestic Salt. 
Number of bushels produced....+.eeccccesccsecceceees 6,179,174 
Men employed.....ccccccccccccccsccccccccceccccccccces 2,360 
Capital invested.......seecccccccccccccccccccccsccss $6,998,045 
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Granite, Marble, and other Stone. 
Vaden GONE iiiais RRS CEU. ERE. How CARNE 
Number of men employed .....cccccccscscccccccsessesses 1,809 
Capital invested ....ccccccccccccccccccccecccccccees $2,040,159 


It may be safely alleged that our own country possesses much larger 
natural advantages than those of Great Britain, not only in the extent of 
our territory, and its lines of inland communication by rivers and lakes, 
and the fertility of our soil, but in the various mineral products which 
every year is developing to the light; and it is equally clear that consid- 
ering the period in which our enterprise has been permitted independent 
action, we have made much more rapid advances in the various de- 
partments of national industry, being second only to that empire in com- 
mercial and manufacturing power, and we have advanced in this respect 
within the lapse of only a little more than fifty years of self-government. 

The census, whose aggregate we have given, shows us the value of 
our own industry and the important bearing which it must exercise upon 
our commerce. The report of the secretary of the treasury for 1840, 
exhibits the value of the domestic exports of the United States during that 
year at one hundred and thirteen millions, eight hundred and ninety- five 
thousand, six hundred and thirty-four dollars, all the produce of our own 
country. Of this value there was of the produce of the sea, three mil- 
lions, one hundred and ninety-eight thousand, three hundred and seventy 
dollars ; of the forest, five millions, three hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand and eighty-five dollars; of agriculture, eighteen millions, five hun- 
dred and ninety-three thousand, six hundred and ninety-one ; besides that 
of cotton to the amount of sixty-three millions, eight hundred and seventy 
thousand, three hundred and seven dollars; that of tobacco, nine millions, 
eight hundred and eighty-three thousand, nine hundred and fifty-seven 
dollars ; and other agricultural products amounting to one hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand, three hundred and eighty-four dollars. Of our 
manufactures, we have exported to the amount of six millions, four hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand, seven hundred and twenty-two dollars, be- 
sides of articles of manufacture not enumerated, to the amount of four 
hundred and three thousand, four hundred and ninety-six dollars ; and 
seven hundred and forty thousand, three hundred and five dollars of all 
other articles. Taking this estimate as accurate, we may judge some- 
what of the existing and increasing influence exercised by our own domes- 
tic products upon the commerce of the country and their reciprocal bearing. 

We doubt not that the policy that is to be pursued respecting the va- 
rious productive interests of the nation, as well as its finance, will be 
worthy of their magnitude and importance and of the character of our 
government. It has been our design in this article merely to exhibit the 
amount of the various interests of the nation, as developed by the census, 
and not to enter into any party discussion regarding the policy that is to 
be pursued concerning them. We trust, what we doubt not will be the 
case, that the facts exhibited by the returns will be thoroughly studied by 
our legislators, and that they will establish a frame of policy upon them, 
beneficial alike to the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial inter- 
ests. It has been our design, as we before remarked, merely to set forth 
‘he resources of our country, as developed by the last census, a noble 
commentary upon the industry of the people, the spirit of our government, 
and a source of well-grounded and honest pride to every genuine patriot. 
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Laws relative to Debtor and Creditor. 


Art. V—LAWS RELATIVE TO DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 
XVI. 
IOWA TERRITORY. 














ORGANIZATION AND JURISDICTION OF THE COURTS. 


Tue judicial power of the territory of Iowa is vested in a supreme 
court, district courts, probate courts, and in justices of the peace. The 
supreme court consists of a chief justice and two associate judges, any 
two of whom form a quorum, and who hold a term at the seat of govern- 
ment, on the first Monday of January annually. The judges of the ter- 
ritory hold their offices during the term of four years. ‘The said territory 
is divided into three judicial districts, and one of the judges of the supreme 
court resides in each district, and holds a district court twice in every 
year in each county composing his respective district. The said supreme 
and district courts, respectively, possess a full chancery as well as a 
common law jurisdiction. 


































PROCESS. 


All writs and process issued by any court in the territory, must run in 
the name of the United States, and bear test in the name of the presiding , 
judge, and be sealed with the seal of the said court. Suits for the col- 
lection of debts are commenced, either— 

Ist. By summons; or, 

2d. By capias ad respondendum ; or, 

3d. By attachment. 

By a summons, which the clerk of the court issues on the filing of a 
precipe by an attorney, or on the filing, by any person or persons, of his, 
her, or their account, single bill, promissory note or due-bill, the defendant 
is commanded to appear and answer the complaint of the plaintiff on the 
first day of the term. 

In all actions founded on contract, and in actions of trespass for taking 
personal property, and for trespass upon lands, a capias ad respondendum 
may be the first process, provided the affidavit of the plaintiff, or some 
credible person, containing the following particulars, be first filed with the 
clerk who is to issue the same. 

Ist. The affidavit must state, (either absolutely, or as deponent has 
been credibly informed and verily believes,) that there is an indebtedness 
of the defendant to the plaintiff, and that at least a certain amount (naming 
it) is due. 

2d. That the defendant has removed his property (or a portion thereof ) 
from the territory, or concealed, or otherwise disposed of the same, with 
intent (in either case) to defraud his creditors. 

3d. That the defendant has within the territory, money, or other pro- 
perty, or things in action, which cannot be reached by writ of attachment, 
and that he is about to abscond, with intent to defraud his creditors, as 
defendant verily believes. 

Every defendant arrested under a writ of capias ad respondendum, may 
be discharged upon executing to the sheriff of the county a bond, with 
sufficient security, in a penal sum equal to the amount mentioned in the 
writ, conditioned that the defendant will appear at the return day of the 
said writ, and not depart without permission of the court; which bond 
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shall be filed with the clerk who issued the writ. If the defendant appear 

reeably to the conditions of the bail bond, he may at any time there- 
after, on motion, be discharged from custody, and the securities on his bail 
bond released from liability by filing special bail, in a penalty equal to the 
amount endorsed on the capias, conditioned that if judgment in the action 
be rendered against the said defendant, he shall pay the amount thereof, 
or surrender himself on the issuing of a writ of execution against his 
body. 

When any action founded on contract shall have been commenced, or 
shall be about to be commenced in the district court of any county in the 
territory, a writ of attachment shall be issued by the clerk of the said court, 
upon an affidavit being filed in his office, containing the following requi- 
sites : 

Ist. It must state that something is due from the defendant to the plain- 
tiff, and as nearly as practicable the exact amount. 

2d. It must state, that (as defendant verily believes) the said debtor is 
a non-resident of the territory, or that he is in some manner about to dis- 
pose of, or remove his property, with intent to defraud his creditors, or that 
he has absconded, so that the ordinary process of law cannot be served 
upon him. 

Such writs of attachment, however, shall not issue in any case, until 
there shall, also, be filed in the office of the said clerk, a bond, with suffi- 
cient sureties, to be by him approved, conditioned that the plaintiff shall 
pay any damages which may be awarded to the defendant, in any suit 
which said defendant may bring on the said bond, for damages sustained 
for a wrongful suing out of such writ of attachment. 

Upon affidavit filed in the office of the clerk who issued the writ of at- 
tachment aforesaid, at any time before the return day of the said writ, 
stating that, as defendant verily believes, a certain person (naming him) 
has property of the defendant in his possession, or that he is indebted to 
the said defendant, provided such indebtedness is not for daily labor, the 
said clerk shall issue a summons to such person as garnishee, reciting the 
above facts, and requiring him to appear at the time and place when and 
where the said writ of attachment is to be returned. The said garnishee 
shall stand accountable to the said plaintiff for all the property or credits 
of the defendant in his hands at the time of the service of the writ, or 
which may come into his hands after the service of the said writ. 

Creditors whose demands amount to not more than fifty dollars, and not 
less than five dollars, may sue their debtors by attachment before a jus- 
tice of the peace in the following cases : 

1st. Where the debtor is not a resident of, nor residing within the 
county. 

2d. Where the debtor has absconded, or concealed himself, or so ab- 
sented himself from his usual place of abode, that the ordinary process of 
law cannot be served upon him. 

3d. Where the debtor is about to remove his property out of the county, 
so as to hinder and delay his creditors. 

4th. Where there is good reason to believe that the debtor is about 
fraudulently to remove, convey, or dispose of his property, or effects, so 
as to hinder or delay his creditors. 

Any creditor wishing to sue his debtor by attachment as aforesaid, must 
file his affidavit, or the affidavit of some credible person, stating, that the 
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defendant is justly indebted to him in a sum above five dollars ; and also 
stating the belief of the affiant in one or more of the facts, which entitles 
the plaintiff to sue by attachment. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


When any foreign bill of exchange, which may be drawn for any sum 
of money, and expresses that value has been received, shall be duly pre- 
sented for acceptance or payment, and protested for non-payment or non- 
acceptance, the drawer or endorser thereof, due notice being given of such 
non-payment or non-acceptance, shall pay said bill, with legal interest, 
from the time such bill ought to have been paid, until paid, together with 
the costs and charges of protest. 

Any bill of exchange drawn upon any person, or body politic or cor- 
porate, out of the territory, but within the United States or their territo- 
ries, for the payment of money, and expressed to be for value received, 
shall be duly presented for payment or acceptance, and protested for non- 
payment or non-acceptance, the drawer or endorser thereof, due notice 
being given of such non-acceptance or non-paymeet, shall pay said bill, 
with legal interest, from the time such bill ought to have been paid, until 
paid, and five per cent damages in addition, together with costs and 
charges of protest. 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 


All promissory notes, bonds, due-bills, and other instruments of writing, 
made by any person, body politic or corporate, whereby such person or 
persons promise to pay any sum of money, or articles of personal pro- 
perty, or any sum of money in personal property, or acknowledge any 
sum of money to be due, or articles of personal property to be due, shall 
be taken to be due and payable to the person to whom the said note, bond, 
bill, or other instrument of writing is made ; and any such note, bond, bill, 
or other instrument in writing, made payable to any person, shall be as- 
signable by endorsement thereon, under the hand of such person, and of 
his assignee, in the same manner as bills of exchange, so as absolutely to 
transfer and vest the property thereof in each and every assignee succes- 
sively ; and any assignee may institute and maintain the same kind of an 
action for the recovery of any such note, bond, bill, or instrument in writ- 
ing, as might have been maintained by the original payee or obligee. 

Every assignor, or his heirs, executors, or administrators, on every such 
note, bond, bill, or other instrument in writing, shall be liable to the action 
of the assignee thereof, or his executors or administrators, if such assignee 
shall have used due diligence by the institution and prosecution of a suit 
against the maker or makers of such assigned note, bond, bill, or other 
instrument in writing ; but if such suit would be unavailing against the 
maker or makers, then such assignee may recover against such assignor, 
as if due diligence by suit had been used. 


EXECUTION. 


Real estate sold under execution in the territory may be redeemed by 
the defendant at any time before the expiration of twelve calendar months 
from the day of sale, by re-paying to the plaintiff the purchase money, 
and ten per cent in addition; and any person who may be a judgment 
creditor of the said defendant at the expiration of the said twelve months, 

VOL. VII.—NO. V. 38 
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may within three calendar months thereafter redeem said real estate, by 
paying to the plaintiff in execution the amount for which said land was 
sold, and ten per cent added thereto. The following property is exempt 
from sale under execution :—One cow, one calf, one horse, or yoke of cat- 
tle, five sheep, five head of hogs, household and kitchen furniture not to 
exceed in value thirty dollars, one stove fixed up in the house, one bed and 
the necessary bedding therefor for every two in the family, farming uten- 
sils not exceeding in value fifty dollars, one months’ provisions for the 
support of the family, all mechanics’ necessary tools, and all private 
libraries. 
CONVEYANCES. 


All deeds and conveyances of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, situ- 
ate, lying, and being within the territory, which shall hereafter be made 
and executed in any other territory, state, or country, may be acknow- 
ledged, proved and certified according to, and in conformity with the laws 
and usages of the territory, state, and country in which such deeds or 
conveyances were acknowledged or proved, and they shall be as effectual 
and valid in law, as though the same acknowledgment had been taken, 
or proof made within the territory, or in pursuance of the laws thereof. 
The execution and delivery of all deeds and conveyances in the territory 
are considered prima facie evidence of their execution and delivery, and 
the party denying the same must do it under oath. 





Art. VI—LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF MERCANTILE LIFE. 
11l.—THE MERCHANT IN HIS STUDY. 


“Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate 
By sometimes showing a more swelling port 
Than all my means would grant countenance.” 
Mexrcuant oF VENICE. 


CotoneL Beers retired to his study, where, indeed, for more than a 
week he had spent the greater part of every night. Here he resolved to 
obtain, if possible, a calm and dispassionate view of his situation, and to 
seek whatever of fortitude or hope might yet be within his reach. The 
fearful anxieties with which his spirit had wrestled ever since the cheer- 
less dawn, breaking tardily and heavily upon his sleepless pillow, were 
for the most part silenced, if not subdued. The overburdened spiritual 
energies had well-nigh exhausted themselves. The severe mental con- 
flict of the evening, heightened, as we have seen, to almost insufferable 
intensity by the remorse engendered by the scene around him, was over 
for the present ; for the voice of love, mild and full of hope, had mingled 
in the wild uproar, and the strong spirit of the man within him, started up 
at the unwonted call, and, feeling that there was yet something in life 
worth struggling for, had conquered. Poor man !—in what a sea of ago- 
ny had he. been swimming, and with what stern energy had he been buf- 
feting with its waves of fire, for weary days and wearier nights, with no 
mild guiding-star to beam upon the almost shoreless despair, while the 
winds, prophetic of ruin, were moaning and howling in the distance! But 
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now, whether it was the natural calm which sometimes follows: intense 
excitement, or whether the influence, the words, the prayers of his daugh- 
ter had opened to him an avenue of comfort amid the gloom, he felt 
strangely tranquil in mind ;—nay, strong enough to look the many-head- 
ed fiend that haunted him in the face, and ask what his real power over 
him might be. 

He sat down, without agitation, before his writing-desk, and applied 
himself steadily to the study of a schedule of liabilities and assets which 
he had drawn up with his own hand not many days before. While thus 
employed, we may be fairly justified in saying a few words to our read- 
ers concerning his character and situation. 

Julian Beers was a proud man ; but his pride, in the best sense in which 
the world employs the designation, was an honorable emotion. It was, 
indeed, the pride of station, of reputation, of wealth ; but it was based, in 
intention at least, upon strict integrity of character. He would have 
shrunk from the thought of a mean and dishonorable action, as from the 
touch of a serpent. He knew no softer name for dishonesty, and he would 
have scorned the wealth which is to be won in doubtful or base courses 
of business. As a merchant, therefore, he was a man of principle, not 
surely of the highest and noblest sort, but still a man of principle. For 
years he had toiled manfully in his profession, and had won a considerable 
fortune—as fortunes go—and an enviable name. He at length found 
himself in the first class of his order, and his pride was abundantly grati- 
fied, by the respect and confidence which everywhere greeted him. 

The pride of wealth, as wealth increased, grew upon him, and assailed 
him with many temptations, from which the man of an humbler sphere is 
exempt. That exorbitant thirst for splendor, luxury, and display, which 
characterizes communities like ours, in times of great zeal, or fancied 
prosperity, had led him to aspire to the distinction which his family now 
occupied in the fashionable world. The gayest season might have been 
dull if the popular family of Colonel Beers had not been among the first 
to lead and to sustain it. It is true, that misgivings sometimes haunted 
his breast, that the fortune invested in enterprises which fire and flood, 
the hazards of trade, the prostration of confidence, or a reckless touch 
upon the springs of the political machine, might at any time seriously 
impair, if not destroy, ought not to be lavished as freely upon the baubles 
of worldly show and pleasure as if it were the income of a millionaire. 
But the tide rolled on, glittering, swelling, ever higher, ever stronger ; 
and once on, it requires a stouter heart and rougher hand than his to get 
out. Much, indeed, was sacrificed to mere vulgar glitter, much to the 
veriest puppetry of gilt and pasteboard—much to a despicable sort of 
vanity which oftentimes brings its own sting along with it. Yet, although 
Colonel Beers felt this to be the case, he excused himself with the thought 
that it was a state of things which he had no concern in causing, which 
he could not mend, and which must be tolerated with the greatest share 
of complacency at command. 

But this was not the most dangerous rock, which threatened to make 
shipwreck of his safety. There was another far more fatal, because 
wholly unseen, in the bosom of that wide whirlpool of reckless adVenture, 
into which society had been drawn almost beyond recal]. The old, cau- 
tious, regular movements of trade, had given place to a novel and more 
enticing system. The spirit of speculation was abroad, and its influence 
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was felt in every department of the business world. An inflated currency 
gave encouragement to every kind of scheme for making haste to be rich 
—ruinous importations to supply fancied demands, which even the extreme 
of extravagance could not render real, successive creations of imaginary 
wealth by means of bubbles, which, though of air, became enormous ere 
they burst ; these, and a thousand features of the times like them, which 
will suggest themselves to the recollection of every reader, were too truly 
prophetic of the future. But the spirit of bold enterprise entered the 
minds of even the wisest and most cautious, and amidst the universal fer. 
ment caused by the simultaneous operation of so many puffing machines, 
stoical, indeed, was the mind, and cold the heart, which could refuse to 
hazard something. 

Along with an undue expansion of his regular business, Colonel Beers 
had ventured largely in one of the most brilliant and promising specula- 
tions of the day. These were the foundations on which he had latterly 
essayed to build the temple of his fortune, and he now felt them swelling 
and sinking beneath his feet, while the edifice itself, tottering to its fall, 
threatened every moment to crush him. Far and wide over land and 
wave, to the east and west, to the north and south, the chain of his cor- 
respondence extended, and his semi-annual importations flew from his 
warehouses, as it were, on the wings of the wind. Heavy discounts, and 
long credits, rendered easy and general by the fatal facilities which the 
banks afforded everywhere to everybody, sustained for a long time the 
bright delusion, and all hearts beat high, and all tongues waxed eloquent 
with the hope of splendid fortunes, realized almost by the toss of a copper. 
But by and by, alas! the sober certainty of protested notes, and exten- 
sive country failures, startled men into suspicion and reflection. In pro- 
portion as facilities were withdrawn, the fall of the million jobbers, scat- 
tered “thick as leaves’? everywhere over the land, became accelerated. 
Then commenced the crash in the distant cities ; then in those more near ; 
then the metropolis itself began to ring with harsh iron-tongued rumors 
of her proudest houses; confidence gave place to universal caution and 
distrust, and the dark leaden clouds rolled heavily over the fitmanent, 
charged with the black and sulphurous artillery of the tempest. Black, 
indeed, almost rayless was the firmament, which, for a short period, had 
hung over Julian Beers. A bolt or two had already scathed the green- 
ness of his fortune ; every moment might bring the unmitigated fury and 
the overthrow. Had his adventures run only in the regular channel 
of his business, he might, perhaps, have defied the storm—he now felt, at 
least, that in that case there was a possibility that all his engagements 
might have been protected. But that speculation !— 

The originators of it, many of them at least, had saved themselves; 
some of them had realized fortunes by it. But Colonel Beers, deceived 
by its unusual popularity, had entered into it as it approached the crisis. 
That crisis soon came. It was as destructive as it was unlooked for in 
its movements, and he now stood among the vanishing bubbles of the ex- 
ploded air castle. ‘To him this was the finishing blow, and he felt it to be 
so. In the pressure of his difficulties, before he could realize the proba- 
bility of others still more severe, he had been led to adopt expedients 
which in the ordinary course of business he would have repudiated. But 
a desperate man of the world, who, in his selfishness, can scarcely realize 
the sacredness of his trusteeship—the man of the world, who is not sus- 
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tained by those highest and truest principles which nerve the mind en- 
lightened by religion, and quickened by religious feeling, will oftentimes 
clutch with eagerness after the very phantoms which are luring him to 
his ruin. In the protracted agony of his situation, he went on, day after 
day, making the most serious sacrifices in order to sustain himself. But 
such sacrifices generally render the eventual ruin only the more certain 
and deadly. And such the sacrifice proved to be in his case. 

His daughter, the mild, meek, beautiful Emily, had read much of what 
was in his heart on that fearful night, but she had not read the whole. 
There was one purpose there, not suddenly inspired, but the result of 
many, many hours of agony, of which he dared not even then be fully 
conscious himself. It had floated in ghastly indistinctness through his 
mind, and the effort to drive it away, though strong at first, had become 
feeble with every visitation, until at last he almost hugged it to his heart 
as his speediest refuge. What that purpose was, it matters not now. 
Suffice it to say that in those still and lonely morning hours, it came not 
back, for the holiness of prayer had laid the fiend to rest. 

He sat for a long time absorbed in the study of the documents before 
him, and when he arose, it was with a cheek and brow of deadly pale- 
ness. He paced the floor, at first with a step somewhat languid, then 
rapidly and with some show of agitation. He sat down again and smote 
the paper with his open hand, and exclaimed, “ AJ/, atu scattered to the 
winds of heaven! Great God! can I be calm—can I live under a state 
of things so dreadful—I, Julian Beers, with the cold civility, with the 
sneer of the world upon me? And for this I have toiled—for this—pov- 
erty, want, and wretchedness with my helpless, miserable family !” 

His feelings became too strong for words. He leaned upon his clench- 
ed hands, and—we will not say wept, for the manhood of Julian Beers 
was strong—but the convulsive movement of the chest and the workings 
of the countenance told that even tears might be a relief. 

But there was no help for it. Ruin was upon him “as a strong man 
armed,” and his spirit must bend before it, or break. The proud, fallen 
merchant was alone with his own heart, and with his God. The world, 
as yet, knew not of his overthrow ; but the next morning, or, perhaps, 
the next, would ring it into the greedy ears of the great idol he had wor- 
shipped. He felt the terrible agony under which he had almost sank 
once that night, rolling in upon his soul.” He feared to remain any longer 
alone. With a confused brain and tottering step he sought his bed-cham- 
ber, and lay down, hopeless of sleep, by the side of one whose dreams 
were scarcely less dreadful than his waking thoughts. 

In the mean time, how fares it with Mr. Ockham? We shall glance at 
his situation in our next number. 





Commerce, as well as life, has its auspicious ebbs and flows that baffle 
human sagacity, and defeat the most rational arrangement of systems, and 
all the calculations of ordinary prudence. Be prepared, therefore, at all 
times, for commercial revulsions and financial difficulties, by which thou- 
sands have been reduced to beggary, who before had rioted in opulence, 
and thought they might bid defiance to misfortune. 
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Perhaps there never was a time in our commercial history when so great an amount 
of capital remained unemployed in the busy season of the year, as during the past few 
weeks. Great difficulty has been experienced in placing money so as to yield any in. 
come whatever. It has been offered by capitalists to those large moneyed houses in 
Wall-street, accustomed to receive deposites on interest, or rather, as it is expressed, to 
take in money “ at call,” at reasonable rates of interest, at 5 per cent per annum; and 
but small quantities have been used at that rate, from the impossibility of employing it 
in a manner that would yield a profit greater than that. This arises from many causes, 
the most prominent of which are—Ist, the want of confidence in stocks even of those 
states in which hitherto the greatest reliance has been placed; and, 2d, of the greatly 
diminished demand for money in mercantile operations. The discredit of stock securi. 
ties grows mostly out of political causes. Contending parties have of late years made 
financial and commercial legislation an instrument of furthering their own views, by 
making large promises of relief and protection to the people on the one hand, and of 
throwing discredit on their opponents on the other. This disposition has been gradually 
developed in the progress of events, until either party has become radical in its views of 
fiscal affairs. The one has been driven back upon direct taxation, rigid economy, and a 
specie currency; while the other avows a policy of almost unlimited indirect taxation, 
liberal expenditure, and that worst of all currencies, a government paper currency. The 
line between these parties has been more distinctly drawn in New York, than elsewhere ; 
but may give a true indication of the general position of affairs, because it is from New 
York that the whole Union takes its cue. From New York emanated the bank mania, 
which spread over the Union with such rapidity, in the few years preceding the disasters 
of 1836-7. The success of the Erie canal was made, in all other states, the argument 
for immense public works, which have plunged many of the states in debt, defalcation, 
and dishonor. The same fever reacting upon New York, caused the projection of many 
new public works of vast magnitude, as well as the enlargement of the Erie canal, at a 
cost far above what any reasonable trade on its bosom can or ought to be burdened with. 
All these undertakings pushed the debt of the state, in 1841, to an extent at which it 
became evident that to complete existing works, on the plan on which they were com. 
menced, would carry it to an amount greater than could be met by the avails of any 
reasonable increase of business on the works in progress of improvement and construc- 
tion. Here a line was drawn. One party were in favor of prosecuting the works at 
any and every hazard, and to depend upon the income to be derived from them for the 
payment of the interest and the gradual extinguishment of the principal. This policy, 
however, appeared so hazardous, especially when the trade of the whole union was 
laboring under depression, and other states had been forced even to the verge of repudia- 
tion by the embarrassments created by following a similar course, that a prominent 
member of the party, avowing it in the legislature, seceded from it, and professed him- 
self unwilling to increase the debt. The opposite party, being in the ascendancy, not 
only decided not to increase the debt, but to levy a tax of one mill on every $100 of 
valuation, to raise $600,000 in order to meet any possible contingency that might arise 
to jeopardize the prompt fulfilment of the faith of the state. They then authorized the 
borrowing of $3,000,000, at 7 per cent interest, to pay all floating claims, and to prevent 
any dilapidation of the unfinished works. The proceeds of the tax were sacredly pledged 
to the payment of the interest on this debt, and the redemption of its principal. On 
these terms the money was obtained at par, when no other state, not even the federal 
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government, could borrow money at any rate. The last sum, of $250,000, was taken re- 
cently at par. In 1841, before the adoption of these means, the stocks of the state of 
New York fell to exceedingly low rates; but immediately on their promulgation the 
market value of the stocks began to rise, until the latter part of August, at which time 
it became apparent, from the manner of electioneering, that the election was to turn upon 
the financial policy of the state. The party in power showed a disposition to persevere 
in their measures of the last session of the legislature ; while their opponents hoped to 
gain power by throwing the odium of a tax upon their antagonists, and by flattering the 
people that the vast schemes of public improvement would be continued through the 
further use of the credit of the state. At this point capitalists began to pause. A change 
in the state financial policy during the present disastrous state of the national credit 
would be fatal to the interests of all those connected with New York stocks. The 
threatened repeal of the mill tax was considered as a species of repudiation, inasmuch 
as it was upon the faith of that tax that the state had borrowed on its 7 percent stock. This 
view of the case, although it did not induce any extensive desire to sell, prevented invest- 
ments. Men of wealth had rather let their funds lie idle for 30 days, than run the risk of a 
disastrous loss. The prices of all other state stocks, as well as those of most New York banks, 
would seriously feel the effects of a new cause of distrust in the empire state. The federal 
government itself is in nearly as bad a condition in regard to its finances as most of the 
states, and for nearly the same reasons; viz, that party politics have seized upon its 
financial affairs, in order to make them a stepping stone to political aggrandizement. 
The expenditures of the treasury have been pushed with an unsparing hand, while part 
of its revenue was for a season diverted, under the pretence of relieving the states 
therewith, and the remainder jeopardized by the enactment of a tariff, which savors far 
more of protection and prohibition than of revenue. The expenditures, by these means, 
being in excess of the revenue, the debt has swollen in 18 months from about $5,000,000 
to over $31,000,000 ; and the treasury being in arrears with its creditors, has no credit 
to negotiate the loan authorized. Its treasury notes are taken for temporary investment 
by banks and moneyed men, because by new enactments they now bear interest, when 
not paid after maturity, and are also receivable for customhouse dues. The laws in re- 
lation to the existing revenues of the department are open to repeal or modification the 
moment that a new party comes into power. All these combined causes have operated 
against investments in stocks. 

The demand for money for commercial purposes has greatly decreased from what it 
formerly was, for many reasons. The prices of commodities are less than half of former 
rates, requiring therefore a volume of currency diminished in a similar ratio. The quan- 
tity of money has indeed been reduced by the explosion and curtailment of many of the 
banks of the Union, but perhaps not in a degree proportioned to the fall in prices. The 
decline in values has been gradual since 1839, and may be illustrated in the following 
table of quantities, according to the census of that year, and the current prices in the 
New York market :— 


1839. 1842. 
Average quantity produced. Price. Value. Price. Value. 
errr Ibs. 450,000,000 014 $63,500,000 008 36,000,000 
, .Sanicisens oven bbls. 22,000,000 950 209,000,000 400 88,000,000 
, eee Ibs. 50,000,000 0 50 25,000,000 030 15,000,000 





ive ibvc’ sineesdcecdeqlsediv’ ues dhedoudieulalinds - $297,500,000 $139,000,000 


This gives a difference of $158,500,000 in the quantity of currency required for the 
interchange of three articles only of agricultural produce. It is true, that a large portion 
of the flour and wool is consumed by the growers; what proportion, it is difficult to 
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arrive at exactly. The proportion of currency requisite, however, holds good, and ex. 
tends to all other articles ; showing, that from this cause alone, a great diminution in the 
quantity of money required for business purposes would be experienced. The fall in 
values is brought about, in the first instance, by the stagnation growing out of the shock 
given to the banking system, which has heretofore been the instrument of commerce, and 
enhanced by the abundant crops of almost all articles of agricultural produce. The ex. 
treme low prices which now exist, say $4 50 for flour in the New York market, at this 
season of the year, can, even if sales are effected, leave but very little surplus in the hands 
of farmers and planters, either to pay old debts or to purchase supplies; hence, a de- 
creased demand and fall of prices, is apparent in most domestic and imported articles. 
The diminished trade and reduced profits, become apparent in cities in the small divi- 
dends of the banks, and the shrinking value of rents and real estate. In the city of New 
York this latter result is made fearfully apparent’in the relative value of real and per. 
sonal estate as assessed, for a series of years, as follows :— 


Assessed VaLur or Reat ann Persona Estate in Tue City or New York, WITH THE 
Amount or Taxes AnD PopuLaTIon. 


1835. 1836. 1839. 
Real estate $143,732,425 $233,742,303 196,940,134 
Personal estate. 74,991,278 75,758,617 69,942,296 








Fetal see..cc0e . $125,388,518 $218,723,703 $309,500,920 $266,882,430 


1840. 1841. 1842, 
RO OIG. oii. ss ives cin cose a cisvescte SOT AGL EA 186,350,948 176,489,012 
Personal estate 65,721,699 64,843,972 61,294,559 


$252,843,163 $251,194,920 $237,783,571 


1835. 1836. 1839. 
Taxation $509,178 $850,000 $1,085,130 $1,352,832 
Population......... - 203,007 256,007 — 312,710 


1840. 1841. 1842, 
$1,376,280 $1,394,136 $1,500,000 
322,000 335,000 343,900 


In six years, from 1830 to 1837, the value of property rose 150 per cent, and has fallen 
back 60 per cent. Real estate in particular, is now scarcely 20 per cent higher than in 
1835, and is now 24 per cent less than in 1836; and the assessments are still high for the 
actual value of the property, as measured by its productiveness. Low as values have 
fallen, there is as yet no confidence that the lowest points have been touched; hence, 
but little disposition to embark in mercantile enterprise. Moreover, the recent tariff law 
enacted, has by no means tended to promote present activity in trade. Without taking 
into view, in any degree, its ultimate influence upon the welfare of the country, we have 
only to look to its effect upon passing events. Its first operation was to cause prices, 
of those articles on which heavy duties had been laid, to rise rapidly. That is to say, 
importers, taking into view the present state of affairs throughout the union, saw but lit. 
tle opportunity of being able to continue the imports under the advanced duties; hence, 
they asked more forthe stockson hand. This operating upon a sluggish business, grow- 
ing out of very low prices of produce, served only to check operations; while, on the 
other hand, prices of domestic articles, under the increasing quantities and diminished 
foreign demand, have been falling. The following are two tables—the first, showing 
comparative prices of imported articles at New York and Boston; and the other, the 
rates of domestic produce at similar periods in three leading cities :— 
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Prices or certain Articues In New York anv Boston BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
PASSAGE OF THE TARIFF. 


BOSTON. 
October 8. 

—aQ9i 

78 a 80 

27 a 30 

18 a 20 

18 a 23 


NEW YORK. 
August 20. October 8. 
89 a 90 97 50a 1 00 
79 a 80 80 a 85 
23 a 24 27 a 29 50 
17a 19 19 a 20 
18 a 20 22 a 23 


Scotch Pig 
Molasses, Cuba 


if Pim 
Wine, Malaga........ 

“white, Lisbon. 

“© Oporto 
Catalonia 


Brandy, Otard....... ‘ 
<6: Rochelle 
Rum, St. Croix 
Gin, Scheidam 
“ 


28 a 30 


36 a 40 
40 a 70 
1 50a 200 
35 a 40 
3 00a 3 50 
2 00a 2 25 
1 50a 1 60 
95a 1 05 
90 a 95 
100a 112 


28 a 30 
50a 1 
1 30a 1 
90 a 95 
60 a 65 
—aQ95 


33 a 35 


30 a 40 
80a 3 00 
75a 2 50 
50a 1 55 
75 a 85 
—a 112 


8a 9 
5 50a 7 25 
7a 7 25 
28a — 
28 a 30 


7 50a 9 
4a 6 
-a 7 
26 a 27 
24 a 24 50 


8 50a10 00 
6a 7 50 

7 50a 8 00 
29 a 30 
2a2 12 


Sugar, Havana white. 

“ “brown 5 25a 6 
6a7 
26 a 28 
Salt, Turks Island... 1 87a2 00 


Prices or Leaping AcricutTuRAL Propucts, Aveust 10, ann Octroser 15, 1842. 


Aveust 10. Ocroper 15. 
N. York. N. Orleans. N. York. N. Orleans. 
6 00 4 75 4 37 3 50 
5 75 4 50 4 25 3 00 
5 75 — 4 37 — 
F 1 17 90 92 50 
Oats, Southern 28 30 24 25 
Beef, mess............. 9 25 8 00 9 00 7 50 8 50 
“ — 5 00 5 00 
9 50 8 00 8 00 


50 
“ — Brazil, white.. 


Boston. 
Flour, Southern 
“Western 
*“ via New Orleans 5 75 
WBE ices iss. ike'vs 


8 37 
73 7 14 6 


3 00 
30 
3 50 


4 25 
12 00 
3 00 


4 50 
32 12 00 
3 50 3 00 


The first table shows an aggregate average advance of 12 per cent in the imported 
articles; and the last an aggregate average decline of 16 per cent: making a difference 
to the agricultural producer, between what he sells and that which he buys, of 28 per 
cent. So violent a fluctuation in the short space of a few weeks, could have no other 
effect than that of paralyzing the markets, and enhancing the indisposition to employ 
capital in new enterprises. 

The imports of foreign goods have greatly diminished in this posture of affairs, and the 
homeward-bound packet ships have, even at this usually busy season, but very trifling 
freights. Some of our finest packet ships have returned to port with scarcely 10 per 
cent of the freights they brought some two or three years since at this season of the 
year. Several of them, from Liverpool, have come in with scarcely five hundred dollars 
freight. In the winter of 1839, a year indeed of large imports, three packets out of 
Liverpoul for New York were lost, with the following cargoes and freights :— 

St. Andrew. Oxford. Total three Ships. 
Value cargo 1,200,000 1,300,000 520,000 3,020,000 

OGM cixsss - 12,500 13,500 3,250 29,250 

Here was an average of over nine thousand dollars’ freights ; and this fall the average 
will be but a very small per cent of that sum. 


7 

3 00 

Wool, American.... 
Lead, pig 


Pennsylvania. 
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This immense falling off in import business, has produced a sensible effect upon foreign 
bills of exchange, which probably have never been lower than now, at this period of the 
year, which is that just previous to the forwarding of the new crops, and when the ex. 


port of the precious metals takes place, if at all. 


Rates or Strertinc Bats 1n New York, rrom Jury to NovemBeEr, FOR A SERIES 


1836. 1837. 

20 a 22 
19 a 20 
20 a 21 
14a15 


15a 16 


1836. 
176,570,154 
13,400,881 
124,338,704 
4,324,336 


September 74 a 8 
October... 8a 84 
November 8} a 94 


Import goods........ , 
“  specie....... . 

Export goods 
“specie 


ST IIS 6. Rs iw cisssencs 


“specie 


BEDS i vcvcngsvseudecscecicecesaces 


“ce 


74a8 
74a8 
9a 9} 
10 a 104 
94a 94 


OF YEARS. 


1839. 
84a9 
9a 94 
94a 10 
9a 94 
9 a 94 


1837. 
130,482,803 
10,506,414 
111,443,127 
5,976,249 


1840. 
98,258,430 
8,882,813 


.« 123,669,932 


8,416,014 


1840. 
74a8 
7q a 84 
7} a 8h 
83a9 
83 a9 


1838. 
95,970,288 
17,747,116 

104,973,051 
3,513,565 


1841. 
122,957,544 
4,988,633 
111,817,476 
10,034,332 


184]. 
84 a 8} 
83a9 
94 a 93 
9} a 104 
10 a 104 5a6 


1842, 
64 a 63 
64.407 
74 a 8} 

7a 74 


1839. 
156,496,956 
5,595,176 
112,251,673 
8,776,743 


1842. 
95,000,000 
5,000,000 
104,000,000 
8,000,000 


The rates of bills for 1837, were during the suspension of the New York banks, and 
are, of course, quoted in the depreciated currency of that year. The imports and exports 
for 1842 are estimates, as the official returns are not yet made. In the fall of 1839, when 
the United States Bank finally stopped payment, a great flow of specie took place ; that 
institution up to August kept the rates down, by drawing, as it afterwards appeared, on 
its own credit. During all that time, however, it was a constant shipper of coin; and 
sent forward, from July to December, over $3,000,000, on its own account, from Phila- 
delphia and New York, being the proceeds of its post notes sold, and also of its exchange 
bills. When that fictitious supply ceased the rate rose, until three of the New York 
banks took a New York state loan of $1,500,000 five per cent stock on time, and send. 
ing it forward drew against it, sufficiently to check the shipment of coin. In the follow- 
ing year, which was one of small import and large export, the movement of specie was 
about equal the export, being mostly for dividends and bank payments. In 1841, the 
export was less than during the previous year, and the import larger, making a difference 
of $31,000,000 in the balance: accordingly exchange rose at the close of the year, and 
specie went forward freely, until the bills drawn against the new crops made their ap. 
pearance ; but the drain was so great, that the banks becoming alarmed, repeated their 
movement of 1839, in relation to supplying the market with bills; happily, however, 
there was but little occasion for this help. During the present year, a fair amount of 
exports has been sent forward, but owing to the continued contraction of the banks, 
causing a derangement of business, the imports have been smaller—hence the balance 
due the United States, notwithstanding that large sums are due foreign creditors for the 
interest and principals of loans heretofore had. In addition to an apparent balance due, 
it has become requisite for the foreign manufacturers to send forward specie in the pur- 
chase of cotton. The dilapidation of the southern banks and the fall in exchange have 
become so great, that the old system of buying on bills of ciedit, and discounting the 
sixty-day bills on New York, cannot be pursued; and it is requisite to send forward 
specie to make the purchase, from France, England, and New York. This has been 
done already, to the extent of probably $1,000,000, and will continue in some degree. 
The plenteousness of money, both in England and on the continent, favors this opera- 
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tion ; and it will be enhanced by the probability of a renewed activity in the home mar- 
ket of England, growing out of the low prices of food, a powerful element of manufac- 
turing prosperity. This affords a favorable view for cotton-growers ; but the large har- 
vests of England do not offer so much prospect of a vent for our superabundant agricul- 


tural produce in that quarter. 


It has been stated, however, that the harvest of France 


is deficient, as also that of the Mediterranean coast of the southern countries of Europe. 
France is, generally speaking, a grain and food importing country, both on her own ac- 


count and to supply her colony of Algiers, as well as those of the West Indies. 


In rela- 


tion to the import of grain into France, we have compiled, from official sources, the fol- 
lowing table, showing the quantities of grain imported into France, as well as the 
sources from whence it is drawn. According to an article in our September number, on 
the Trade of France, it will be observed, that the years 1832-6-40 were years of the 


largest import ; we, therefore, take those years with the export for 1840 :— 


WHEAT IMPORTED INTO FRANCE FOR A SERIES OF YEARS, WITH THE EXPORT FOR 1840. 


Where from. 


Russia, (litres,)............ 
a iinccika sss cesannis 


Bien sccpussaskoeniton 
Mecklinbergh Schwerin, 
Hanse Towns,...........+ 
) Aree epee 
BITE oinen satan opnsnase 
POIs 6s aitns onceninsee 
Tins scstecnsnenssces 
RES ERE A ariieg Oe 
DER iiss cadseincs ervene 
NS RESIS ITE 
Two Sicilies,............. 
OE sds tssnseetsoses 
Roman States, ............ 
Switzerland,............... 
CFOLIIOL Ty ccsesnescosseaseee 
ESSER, Oe 


Barbary States,........... 
United States,............. 
eee acccarcesse 
Other countries,........... 


Total litres,...... 
“  bushels,.... 
Vaiue—francs,.... 
+ dollars,... 


Gandaloupe,............... 
U. States, (kilog.)....... 
Martinique,....... i a 
Other countries,.......... 


Total kilog....... 
a eee 
“ francs,..... 
“  dollars,.... 





Import. Export. 
1832, 1836. 1840. 1840. 
86,368,277 59,677,359 44,577,475 — 
521,850 _ _ 720 
6,986,200 1,906,550 8,010,630 — 
39,459,689 1,576,500 11,634,090 8,120 
sine = 6,019,400 ~_ 
38,996,207 4,426,102 27,531,070 _ 
6,731,050 564,684 2,622,683 —_ 
5,578,412 29,380 15,251,089 1,081,342 
52,280,025 1,330,757 6,426,777 12,493,394 
119,060 215,500 _ 344,358 
6,158,401 2,110,300 11,255,297 22,212 
21,063,010 32,023,559 1,357,250 — 
55,092,136 25,013,903 53,585,340 33,021,386 
43,937,335 14,048,975 4,067,949 120 
16,364,773 9,411,399 20,596,169 _ 
—_ — 8,358,262 —_ 
100,895 75 111,214 970,942 
16,518,249 2,683,486 3,978,033 425 
4,124,360 Been a vest 
34,230,540 1,793,860 13,976,880 ~ 
-— — 6,867,310 —_ 
701,780 565,685 400 11,073,115 
16,180 1,161,959 — 3 
356,200 _ 58,400 910 
—_ _ — 103,800 
100 556 74,000 248,085 
435,701,729 158,540,589 246,359,158 59,368,932 
12,448,620 4,529,729 7,038,849 1,553,398 
87,140,346 31,708,117 49,271,944 11,873,786 
16,338,814 5,845,271 9,238,389 2,226,334 


9,904,585 
4,377,151 


14,382,736 
158,210 
5,033,954 
943,866 





95 
670,237 


670,332 
6,823 
234,616 
43,986 








a 9,587,560 
pe 562,231 
we 3,421,588 
6,020,909 pat 
-“ 4,031,019 
847,032 4,134,822 
6,867,941 21,737,220 
60,870 239,109 
2,403,779 4,347,444 
450,708 815,145 
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This table gives us the fact, that in three years here quoted, wheat and wheat flour 
equivalent to an annual average of 8,143,339 bushels of wheat, were imported into 
France, and nearly all for French consumption. The year 1840 was the year of the 
largest export from the United States, and was one of short crops in England and France 
also. Last year the crops were also small, and a succession of defective crops have 
largely reduced the stocks in the granaries of Europe. This year the harvest of England 
is sufficient for its own use, while that of France is short, as well as that of Spain. 
These facts, in connection with the abundance of money in Europe, interest being for 
the first time for many years, at 3 per cent in Paris, leads to the conclusion that prices 
will so rise as to afford a market for American flour, more especially to supply the 
240,000 barrels necessary for the French colonies. The flour imporis of France, it ap- 
pears, are mostly from the United States. 

This state of affairs on the continent, as well as that in England, is likely to lead to a 
demand for American produce, more especially as the prices are so low as to compete 
successfully with the agricultural produce of Europe. This produce, both for England 
and the continent, must be paid for in specie—a fact practically evinced by the present 
low state of the exchanges with Europe, at this season of the year, when usually they 
rule highest. The precious metals are now flowing in from Europe in answer to the 
low state of sterling bills, of which the best descriptions have been sold as low as 54 per 
cent, nominal premium ; a rate which will allow of their purchase for the purpose of im- 
porting their proceeds in specie. Favorable as are the foreign exchanges at this point, they 
are still more so at the leading points of the south, being at a nominal discount of 14 a 2 
per cent at New Orleans, where also sight bills on New York are at a heavy discount, 
a fact which, as indicated in our last number, has led to the export of specie from this 
city to that point to an amount ranging from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 ; the amount 
afloat, at one time, being so great as to induce the insurance offices to decline further 
risks for the present. Large sums in specie have arrived at New Orleans direct, for the 
purchase of cotton; and also at this point, both on speculation and for employment. 
Such a movement at this season of the year, when usually it goes abroad, is indicative 
of a larger import, as the produce moves forward to the points of sale in accumulating 
quantities. The flow of specie may be so large to this side as to cause some uneasiness 
to the Bank of England, but it is now beyond her power to control it. The demands 
upon her are not the proceeds of loans that may be checked at pleasure, or the conse- 
quence of high prices there, which may be reduced by a restringent policy ; but they 
are the proceeds of produce at low prices, which must be had to keep in motion the 
manufacturing interests. It is one of the moving causes that is undermining the whole 
paper system, and will oblige England to keep her currency on a level with that of the 
rest of the world with which she holds commercial intercourse. In the few years pre- 
ceding the late revulsion, attempts were made to spread the paper system on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and some progress was made therein, many new banks having been es- 
tablished in France, Belgium, and some other countries. These were, however, 
speedily overtaken by disaster, and now that the paper system in the United States has 
been nearly destroyed, and the manufacturing supremacy of England, (the support of 
her paper system,) done away with by successful rivalry, there remains but another 
short crop to put a finish to that pernicious system. The present state of affairs in this 
country promises a period of solid prosperity, which can in future be but little influenced 
by convulsions abroad. 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


TARIFF OR RATE OF DUTIES 


PAYABLE ON GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED STATES, FROM AND 
AFTER THE 30TH DAY OF AUGUST, 1842, ACCORDING TO ACT OF CONGRESS OF THAT DATE. 








Compiled for the Merchants’ Magazine, by Henry Doanr, clerk in the Square Yard department of the 
Customhouse, New York. 


Absynthe, extract of......cts.pergal. 60 
POI acc cuits dsckasaeiane min eae free 
Acetate of lead, or white lead, dry 

or ground in oil,........cts. per lb. 
Acids. Benzoic, 

Citric, ...... St eS 

Muriatic,white & yellow, 


Pyroligneous, ............++. 
Tartaric, 

per cent 
Sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, per lb. 
All others not otherwise enumer- 


Adhesive felt, for covering ships’ 
ONE sae Soi. sonkivecéceecan free 
Adhesive plaster, salve,.....per cent 20 
Adzes, 30 
African or Cyenne, or Chili pep- ™ 


Agates, plain, 
do bookbinders,...... percent 20 


Alabaster, ornaments of...... percent 30 
Alcornoque bark,. .......0...ssessseee free 
Ale,oth’rwise than in bottles, per gal. 15 
Ale, in bottles (no duty on bottles,) 

DRE ans cv ask aceiactcsaurauvaners's 
[Twelve of the common size porter 

bottles are estimated as containing 

24 gallons. ] 
Ale, in casks, 
Allspice, 

do. 


do. oil of, 
paste 


per cent 
Sis isatenivbnwnss per cent 
do. oil of. per cent 
Pais isis a vcesecuder’ per cent 
per cent 
per cent 
dc. preparations of, not other- 
wise enumerated,..........per cent 
Ammunition, viz— 
Canister shot, 
Cannon balls, 
Chain shot, 
Grape shot, 
Langrage,............ Par 
VOL. VII.—NO. V. 





Lead shot, 
Gunpowder, 
Anatomical preparations, specially 
imported, 
Anchors, and all parts thereof,per Ib. 
Anchovies, in bbls., pickled, per bbl. 
do. otherwise than in bbls., pr. ct. 
Angora goats’ wool, or camels’ hair, 
per lb. 
Animals specially imported, 
Annatto,...... pdelacdane ekennee 


Antimony, crude, 
do. preparations of...... per cent 

Antique oil, perfumery, per cent 

Antiquities, specially imported,....... 

Not specially imported, according to 
the materials of which they are 
composed. 

Anvils, 

All goods,wares, or merchandise, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States. exported to 
a foreign country, and brought 
back to the United States; and 
books,and personal and household 
effects, (not merchandise,) of citi- 
zens of the United States, dying 


Apothecaries glass measures, with 
engraved lines. (See glass.) 
do. vials and bottles, not exceed- 
ing the capacity of six ounces 
per gross 
do. exceeding the capacity of six 
ounces, and not exceeding 16 oz. 
per gross 
Apparatus.—Philosophical instru. 
ments, books, maps, and charts, 
statues, statuary, busts and casts of 
marble, bronze, alabaster, or plas- 
ter of Paris, paintings, drawings, 
engravings, etchings, specimens of 
sculpture,cabinets of coins, medals, 
gems and all other collections of 
antiquities ; provided the same be 
specially imported in good faith 
for the use (and by the order) of 
any society incorporated or estab- 
lished for philosophical or literary 
purposes,or for the encouragement 
of the fine arts, or for the use and 
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by the order of any college, acade- 

my, school, or seminary of learning 

in the United States,.... 

Appartus, philosophical, not ‘specially 
imported, according to the mate- 
rials of which they are composed. 

Apparel, wearing, in actual use, and 
other personal effects, not mer- 
chandise, professional books, in- 
struments, implements, and tools 
of trade, occupation, or employ- 
ment of oman nr in the U. 
States,... d 

Aqua ammonia, or ‘spirits of harte- 


UME bcos ackcsacecessseunceaue per cent 
PION, .. sig ss esas icassed per cent 
Ri Mini ciccvcsecsereas per cent 
BIDTING, BOB is on See ss chacdicesedsonaivs 
Gyn crdcdcnnsersrncopnened per gal. 


Argentine alabata, or German silver, 
in sheets or otherwise, unmanu- 


PRN... coos Skeccliccats ccd per cent 
do. manufactures of, not otherwise 

enumerated,..............45 per cent 
Argent vivumm,............0.. per cent 
Wink eheetis todas vactscacscuckcmae ies 
Arms, fire, except muskets and ri- 

___ SAREE Ee Aas: per cent 
ee senate per cent 
Arrowroot,........ ...per cent 
Arsenic,..... itciais Giunniebesion i per cent 


Articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States, 
its territories or fisheries,.......... 

Articles composed wholly or chiefly, 
in quantity, of gold, silver, pearl, 
and precious stones, according to 
materials. 

Articles, all not free, and not subject 
to any other specified duty,..pr. ct. 

Articles manufactured from gold, 
silver, brass, iron, steel, lead, cop- 
per, pewter, tin, German silver, 
bell-metal, zinc, and bronze, not 
otherwise enumerated,....per cent 

Articles, all imported for the use of 
at: Dr tiini di cecscssesiistanccces 

Artificial feathers, or parts thereof, 


per cent 

do. flowers, do...........- per cent 
Assafoetida, gum,..........-.0000 esses 
Asses skin,...........ses0.0008 per cent 
do. imitation of,............ per cent 
PIII. Co cakes kc He chore rotusssoeevaaes 
Arbusson, carpeting,.........sq. yard 
BIO 5. <5 soci ceccescetsccqet DlUt 
RA TR ine sticks eiiccwecss per cent 
FS Wee Say aie Nibsswa'e sack per cent 
MN io accede asak per cent 
REE ET per Ib. 
Baggage, personal, in actual use,... 
Bagging, cotton,........... square yd. 
Bags, Grass,............ce000. per cent 


Seer ee rereeses 
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free 


free 


20 





Bags, Woollen,............... 


Worsted,............... per cent 
Nee ee aenere per cent 
I ristesernicicecssncscad square yd. 
Balls—billiard,..............++ per cent 
OO «oc sss wverrenad per lb 
Musket, lead . per lb 

, ER .per lb 
WN 2 el per cent 
Balsams, all not in a crude state, 
per cent 

do. all kinds of cosmetics, per cent 
GO. OF POM. =. ossiseeeces ats per cent 
Balm of Gilead,............... per cent 
Bamboos—unmanufactured,.......... 
Canes, mounted,per cent 

Bananes, in bulky... .....0..0..00ss0s0 
do. preserved in sugar, brandy, 
or molasses,......... 02.2.6 per cent 
RS oi santo dinky Jadkindeaerie cares 
Bark—Cork tree,.........cs.seeseeseees 
PSs. ps bocceaatsstavmaeas 
PRs Slats cb oeesiscive per bushel 
Oty WOM icici accused per Ib. 
Band-iron, slit or rolled,....... per lb. 


Bar-iron, in bars or bolts, when man- 
ufactured in whole or in part, by 


Agee SEE perry per ton 
do. not manufactured in part or 

whole, by rolling,.......... per ton 
Barwood,.. BE (eh pea 
Barytes, sulphate ei. PA ee pe per Ib. 
Bastard files,.................. per cent 
RIRPROONE sa. ochsssdiascesveses per cent 


Baskets, of wood, ozier, palmleaf, 


willow, straw, or grass,...per cent 
A SE hc A Succaticesessckccs per lb. 
Battledors,................0000 per cent 
Bay wax, or myrtle wax,...per cent 
TRV OMOOE Sos sides vabscss adores per cent 


Beads,wax, amber, composition, and 
all others not enumerated,...pr. ct. 
Beans, Tonkay, Vanilla, and all 


RON aii hilo aise Sasi scan per cent 
Beaver. (See fur.) 
Bed feathers,..........000..+0. per cent 
BD: MOPOWE ss. Sci secs cdc decs sed per cent 
Bed sides. (See carpeting.) 
ak ccditiaheccccalecs i obini¥’ per Ib 
Beer, in bottles,............... per gal. 


do. otherwise than in bottles, |“ 
Beeswax, bleached or unbleached, 


per cent 

BMW ee aissccdscHeien per cent 
do pipes,..................per cent 
Bell--cranks,.............005 per cent 
Metal, old, for remanufact’ng, 

Parts of old bells,............... 
Belts—sword leather,........per cent 


Sword,embroidered with gold 

or silver thread, done with 

a needle,...........per cent 

Benzoic, acid, or Flor Benzoin, pr. ct. 
Benjamin, gum,............... 


25 00 
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Bed.spreads, or covers made of waste 
ends and scraps of printed calicos 
sewed together, not subject to reg- 
ulations on cotton cloths,..per cent 


Bergamot, oil of,...... eed per cent 
Berries—all used for dye,........... ‘ 
Juniper,............ per cent 
BE CURR. 0. 000050508 exacee 
Bezoar stones,...........0000+ per cent 
Bichromate o* potash,....... per cent 


Binders’ boards, paper,........per lb. 


Binding—Carpet,... ...per cent 
COTM, 2 ..<esveess per cent 

Woollen a component 
ARIE SE: per cent 

Worsted & silk,..per cent 

BOMB. ci ac txas os per cent 

ES eR = ea eee per cent 
Bismuth and oxide bismuth,per cent 
Black ivory or bone,......... per cent 
BUM sesctscnasecicekd per cent 
Black rae 5 pencils, pv kacea per cent 
Lead pots,............. per cent 

Lead powder,.........per cent 


Lead crucibles,........per cent 
do. Glass bottles, not exceeding 
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the capacity of 1 qrt. each, pr. gro. 3 00 


do. exceeding 1 quart,..... 
Blacking, shoe and boot,....per cent 
Blacksmiths’ hammers,........ per lb. 
ce RO ESE Pe per lb. 
Blankets, woollen, cost not exceed- 
ing 75 cents each at the place 
whence imported, and dimensions 
not exceeding 72X52 inches each, 
nor less than 45x 60,...... per cent 
do. Goats’ hair, or Mohair, per ct. 
do. all other woollen,...... per cent 
OO WER ik is 95 <nyscnsers cane per Ib. 
Boards in the rough, not planed nor 
wrought into any shape for use— 
per cent 

do. wrought into shapes that fit 
them, respectively, for any specific 
or permanent use without further 
manufacture, shall be deemed as 
manufct’d wood, and pay....pr. ct. 


Bobbinet, cotton lace,....... per cent 
MOMs vonlenssnaccisscaysacd per cent 
Bobbin wire. (See wire.) 
Bockings,............. per square yard 
Bodkins—ivory,.......+.....+ per cent 
MG idcisasseeccted per cent 
Metallic,.......... per cent 


Bohea tea, when imported in Ameri- 
can vessels from place of produc- 
rs aides Con assis asusicensssccdincte's 

Boiler plates. (See iron.) 


Bologna sausages,......... ...per cent 
Bolt rope... Tarred,.............per Ib. 

Untarred,............ per lb. 
Bolting cloth, silk,............ per cent 
PD MMs. cis ca fh aimed enna per cent 
Bone... Whale, rosettes...... per cent 


.pr. gro. 4 00 
20 


24 
20 





Bone, Whale, of for’n fisheries, p. ct. 
do. manufactures of whalebone 
not otherwise enumerated,pr. cent 
Bonnets... Leghorn,chip,grass,straw, 
or made from any vegetable sub- 


Bonnets—silk or satin,.......... each 2 00 


do. whalebone,fur, or leather,pr. ct. 
RG: MMII csctcavgvecsseda per cent 
SEE MMII L oe acco cnescesacnces per cent 
Bonnet wire, or canetitle, if covered 
PO ada vccclccdecccsad per |b. 
do. covered with cotton thread or 
other materials,............... per lb. 
Books—Blank, bound,......... per lb. 
Sev cewcrnsisnececssa per lb. 
Printed in the English language, or 
of which English forms the text, 
when bound,...........0..- per lb. 
Unbound, or in sheets,...... per lh. 
Provided, That whenever the import- 
er shall prove to the satisfaction 
of the collector when the goods 
are entered, that any such book 
has been printed and published 
abroad more than one year and 
not republished in this country ; 
or has been printed and published 
abroad more than five years before 
such importation: then, and in 
such case, such books shall be ad- 
mitted at one half the above rate 
of duties. Provided that the said 
terms of one year, or five years, 
shall in no case commence or be 
computed at and from the day be- 
fore the passage of this act. 
do. Latin and Greek, or in which 
either language forms the text, 
when bound,.............6+ per lb. 
RA as one sckaneeicodicece per Ib. 
On books printed in Hebrew, or 
of which that language forms 
the text, when bound,...per |b. 
MII Gos thee sh ieneesesees per Ib. 
All printed in foreign languages, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ex. 
cepted, when bound or in 
CC ee per vol. 
In sheets or pamphlets... . per Ib. 
Editions of works in the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, or English Jan. 
guages, which have been print- 
ed 40 years prior to the date of 
impertation,.............. per vol. 
Reports of legislative committees 
appointed under foreign govern. 
reer per vol. 


IRE favecisissessessincst per Ib. 
Engravings or plates, with or with. 
out letter press, bound or un- 
RE ee per cent 
Maps and charts,.......... per cent 


30 
20 


15 
13 


ss 
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460 Commercial Regulations. 
B’ks, Professional, belonging to per- headdresses,......+..+0+6+ «percent 25 
sons arriving in the U.States, in Braids, Silk, for  do.......percent 30 
ONE BB nike connesotsncesacsxeans . free Straw, or other vegetable substan. 
Boots and bootees, men’ n’s, leather, ces for making bonnets,per cent 35 
wholly or partially manuf’d,...pair 1 25 | Brandy, of all proofs,...... per gallon 1 00 
Boots—women’s, do. do...... pair 50 | Brass—in sheet or rolled,...per cent 30 
do. children’s, do. do......... pair 15 BO OE OF Bins cose csagthnveccess free 
do. silk or satin, laced, for women Battery or hamm’d kettles, per lb. 12 
WP Midian deans xs bnceansndbcesond pair 75 ib dhs siavasa cenvecud per lb. 30 
do. children, do. do..........pair 25 ok, IE Ree per cent 25 
Boot webbing—Cotton,.....per cent 30 Old, and fit oly ¥ to be remanuf’d, free ; 
EET percent 25 Other manufactures of, not other- i 
PR ssiva na teins sinsn'a< chad percent 20 wise enumerated,..:.... percent 30 H 
Borax, or Tincal,.............per cent 25 | Braziers’ rods, and round or squar’d 
Botany, specimens of, specially im- iron, 3-16ths to 10-16ths of an inch 
ESOL MOTI AR LTE MN free GRIER 6 in.s 0 6 sins ons tannic per Ib. 24 
Bottles—Apothecaries, not exceeding Brazil Wood, in stick,.................. free 
the capacity of 6 oz. each, per gro. 1 75 SRR cat Soaacsvchanssead per cent 30 
Exceeding 6 oz., and not exc’ding Brazilletto Wood, in stick,............ free 
the capacity of 16 oz. each, pr.g. 2 25 SP sininenic ctor qsecnsnanl percent 30 
Perfumery and fancy vials and Brazil Pebbles, prepared for specta- 
bottles, uncut, not exceeding the EORTC per gross 2 00 
capacity of 4 oz. each, per gross 2 50 | Bread Baskets, japanned, plated, or 
do. do. .exceeding 4 oz., and not i ne caneeac acd per cent 30 
exceeding in capacity 16 ounces Bricks and paving tiles,...... percent 25 ; 
each,...... Rakient bcacteeal per gross 3 00 | Britannia Ware,.............. percent 30 i 
Black and green, and jars, exc’ding 8 Re, Sree percent 30 e 
oz., and not exceeding in capacity PM iccns stukdvesscchecinee per cent 35 a 
1 quart each,............. .per gross 3 00 | Brimstone, crude, and flour sulphur, free 
Exceeding 1 quart each, per gross 4 00 eee aecvcaiedeel percent 25 
Cut and engraved. (See glass.) RD ie i sars ch nscasteseseaaaia) per Ib. 1 


Bronze, manufactures of, not other- 
wise enumerated,..........per cent 30 
Liquor, gold or bronze color,pr.ct. 20 


Demijohns and Carboys, of the ca- 
pacity of half a gal. or less,..each 15 
Exceeding half a gal., and not ex- 
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ceeding 3 gallons,.......... each 30 PIR ccs cvcdseieasecrins per cent 20 
Exceeding 3 gallons,..........each 50 | Brooms and brushes of all kinds, “ 30 
Bougies, gum-elastic,........per cent 30 | Brown Spanish Dye,............ per lb. 1 
Boxes—Gold or silver, musical, ja- Ground in oil,.......... ..see per Ib. 14 
panned, (dressing,) all wood, or Brown Smalts,.............+++ percent 20 


Buckles, metallic, of all sorts,per ct. 30 
Buffalo cloth, cotton goods manufac- 
tured by napping or raising, cut- 


sand, of tin,.... ..-percent 30 
Tortoise shell, paper snuff-boxes, 
japanned or not, or paper fancy 





_ | ORR aaa era percent 25 ting or shearing, if costing less 
Box boards, paper,............. per lb. than 35 cents the square yard, to 
Bracelets—Gold or set, or gilt. (See be estimated at 35 cents, per cent 30 
jewelry.) Bugles, musical instruments,..pr. ct. 30 f 
Hair, human, or other,...per cent, 25 | Bugles, beads,...............cccsseeeeees 25 ; 
Other, not oth’rwise enum’ted, “ 30 | Building stones,.............. percent 20 f 
Braces and bits—carpenters’,or parts OUR SOR finn sasaseensea ti per Ib. 4 
I io i Veasavitatnennsad percent 30 PM Ue naa. sekinnnbliencs Eaekaed per Ib. 1 
do. or suspenders of silk, with buck- IO is cik ovate sss seeeeas percent 20 
les or without, cotton, or worst. Bulbs, or bulbous roots,....... Rabas se free 3 
Wl isos satiakdinkinnh tv cones a bok’ Oe CT GED MU ilies cuba aesies cos pengaas es. free a 
Woollen, if made on frame, pr.ct. 40 | Bunting,...........c....cececees percent 30 Me 
If made by needle,.....per cent 50 | Burr stones, unwrought,............. free i 4 
Indiarubber or in part, costing less WHR ss sen tenssnsiciand percent 20 G 
than $2 per doz., to be valued Burgundy pitch,........... e..percent 25 if 
as costing $2,.......... percent 30 , Busts—Lead,..............00- per Ib. 4 c? 
ee Se percent 35 PUN cea bo dcunntetcn «per cent 30 ‘ 
Brads—not exceeding 16 ounces to Other, not otherwise specified, 20 
___EL ___ SSCRRERS RRS: per 1000 BF MBO iis gos ses dst sa ces sh agnianen per lb. 
Exe’ding 16 oz. to the 1000,pr.\b. 5 | Buttons—Metal of all kinds,per cent 


Braids—Curls, chains, and ringlets, 
made of hair, for ornaments for 





If costing less than $1 per gross, 
to be valued at $1—all others, 





eee ee 
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of whatever materials com- 
DOGG oi sisgecesssevees iad per cent 
Nore. Lastings, prunellas, and sim. 
ilar fabrics, and mohair, or worst- 
ed cloth, black linen, canvass, 
figured satin, figured, brocaded, or 
Terry velvet, when imported in 
strips, pieces, or patterns, of the 
size and shape, exclusively of but- 
WOE, 005.0 oles csddvesyscccsreves per cent 
Button Molds, of whatever materials 
composed,..... ...per cent 


Butcher Knives,...............per cent 
Butt Hinges, iron,...........++ per lb. 
BORE oii bigs cle teed per cent 
Cabinet wares,...........++.+: per cent 
Cables, tarred,..........cce:se+ee per |b. 
Untarred,...cccccssvediecciced per |b. 
Cables, iron or es or — there- 
of,.. Bava vee .-per Ib. 
Cajeput ‘Oil... Bias oniderddccetl ‘per cent 
Cakes, linseed, CER BO EEe per cent 
Calf-skins, raw, salted or pickled in 
A TAW StAte,.....c.cceesseeee per cent 
do. and seal-skins, tanned & dress. 
Os. voeitacsdes. ccntines per dozen 
Calomel, and all preparations of mer- 
GUNG, « cscinscscocstied gia per cent 
Camblets, of goats’ hair or mohair, 
per cent 
Cameos, real or imitation,...per cent 
Camels’ Hair,............-....66 per lb. 
do. do. pencils,.........per cent 
Camomile Flowers,........ -per cent 
Camphor, crude,.............. -per lb. 
BINS £iliis sv ensenscccesede a lb. 
Camwood, in stick,.. 
Canary seed,.. per cent 


Candlesticks, pewter,silver,tin,porce- 
lain, marble, stone, alabaster,brass 
earthenware,bronze,gilt,gold,iron, 
japanned, or plated,.......per cent 


do. cut glass,..................-per Ib. 
do. bone or ivory,........ -per cent 
Candy)......sececseeerereeeereees per lb 


Canetitle, or bonnet or cap wire,— 
When covered with silk,....per Ib. 
do. do. cotton thread, or other 

| 

Candles—Tallow,.............. per Ib. 
Wax, spermaceti, or spermaceti & 

wax mixed,.. . «per Ib. 

Canes, walk’g, not in the rough, pr.ct. 


Cannon, brass,..............- per cent 

RES I per lb. 
COMA OR Gs 558. ioe iieisivceced ceis 
Canton Crapes,............. per 16 oz. 


Canvass, Russia, for sails,square yd. 
Caps and Bases, made by hand,pr.ct. 


en nT per cent 
Cotton, wove,............46 per cent 
POR: lent les per cent 
Kilmanock wool,......... per cent 
SING ss MWS GEE cnsvercaweee per cent ° 


25 
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Caps—Leather,............... per cent 
Silk, for ornaments to women’s 
headdresses,............+ per cent 
Linen, made by hand,.. .per cent 
Cap.pieces, for stills,....... .per cent 
Capes, lace, sewed,.........per cent 
CMIION GS b8 5 Ai bccecnvcceuiis per cent 
Carbonate of Soda,..........per cent 
Carbuncles,.. .....00..sceccdses per cent 
Carboys, not exceeding in capacity 
RMAUOM Wi cess ccc esvovcuns each 
Exceeding 4 gallon and not ex. 
ceeding 3 gallons,.......... each 
Exceeding 3 gallons,.........each 
Cards—Playing, ...... .........4. pack 


Visiting, blank, for printing,pr. Ib. 
do. for carding wool and cotton, 
per cent. 
Carpeting—Arbusson, Wilton, T're- 
ble Ingrain, Saxony, per sq. yd. 
Brussels and Turkey,pr.square yd. 
Venetian and Ingrain,...per sq. yd. 
All other kinds of carpets or car- 
peting of wool, hemp, flax, or 
cotton,or parts of either,or other 
material, not otherwise speci- 
Gigs. Attias scecveiescsng per cent 
Also, bedsides, and other portions 
of carpets or carpeting,shall pay 
the rate of duty herein imposed 
on carpets or carpeting of simi- 

lar character. 
do. Oilcloth, stamped, printed, or 


painted,.......... per square yard 

OF strdWji... icescsccccctens per cent 
Hearth Rugs, all,......... per cent 
Carpet Bags,................04- per cent 


Carriages of all descriptions,and parts 
thereof, and furniture, not other- 


wise specified,............. per cent 
Carui, oil of carraway seed, per cent 
Casement Rods, iron,........ -per Ib. 
Cases, fish skin,... ...per cent 
Casks, empty,.............++ per cent 
Cassada Root,.. bbeetta cans 
Missi dates see sasecvevessad per Ib 
MPM tics iesaevcacces ssiesand per cent 
Castana Nuts,................06+ per Ib. 
Castings—of plaster,......... per cent 
Of vessels of iron, not otherwise 
MOINES io oSecnsencecsaccd per lb. 


All other castings than vessels not 
otherwise specified,.......per Ib. 
On glazed or tinned hollow ware, 
and castings,.............+6 per lb. 
Sad, or smoothing irons, butt 
hinges, and hatters’ and tailors’ 
pressing irons,......+....6+ per lb. 
Provided, That all vessels and cast- 
ings, as above, which shall be 
partly manufactured after the cast- 
ings,or havi’g handles,rings,hoops, 
or other additions, of wro’t iron, 
shall pay the same duty as on the 
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wrought iron, if it shall amount 
to more than the duty on cast- 


ings. 
Castor Beans,............0000 per cent 
| RC eee per gallon 
Castors-—Brass, iron, wood, or me- 
isa teebanrenceoresnd per cent 


If with glasses, see glass fur sepa- 
rate duty on the cruets. 


GSR rion gnin a tere oncinnad per cent 
Cast-iron vessels. (See castings.) 
Catechu. (See gum.) 
SN, hiichtincRenrsess cneuncae per cent 
Catsup, or catchup,.......... per cent 
1 EN Rn a eae per cent 
Cayenne Pepper,............... per lb. 
Cedar Wood,.................. per cent 
Cement, Roman,............. per cent 
Cerise, a cordial,...........4 per gallon 
Chafing Dishes, copper, iron, and 
Wide enkbbbanhs'sionegh bie per cent 
Chain Cables,.................+- per lb. 
hains—iron, breeching, log, halter, 
OT AEBORG, « ccinioneds <ocesane per lb 
Other smaller iron chains than 
iain <incestiony xara n=teie per lb. 
Chairs, sitting,...................per Ib 
Chatk-—white,... .sssicesencssceccsiesees 
Tailors’ and red,.......... per cent 
Chandeliers—brass or other metal, 
per cent 
OF CU IB... cts i vecncaneil per lb. 
Of glass not cut, according to the 
materials. (See glass.) 
Charts, loose or in books,....per cent 
Specially imported,................++ 
cies enessiins 2 2nteeoc nas per Ib. 
Chemical preparations, not oth’rwise 
enumerated,. ............ per cent 
Salts, do. do........... per cent 
Chenille Cords, cotton being a com- 
PONST BEN g....<0 <> -00 908 per cent 


Cherry Rum, cordial,...... per gallon 
Chessmen—ivory or bone,...per cent 


PN crake caixssecsvenainsd per cent 
CREE FOP ph iin vescncescessse ys per lb. 
China Ware, .................. per cent 
Chinese Floor Matting, of flags, jute, 

aac dnes sé cnscnesneved per cent 
Chamois Skins, dress’d, not colored, 

per dozen 


Chisels, socket and others,..per cent 
Chlorometers. (See glass.) 
Chloride of Lime,...............per Ib. 


EE a per lb. 
Chromate of Potash,.........per cent 
do. BS, SetincSscned per Ib. 
Chromic—yellow, ..........++ per cent 
Bg Siticcinsyarctastasan dl per cent 


Chronometers, box............per cent 
Chrysolites,....................sper cent 
Coffee, in American vessels, from 
place of. production,...........+...- 
Coiar, rope, untarred,..........per Ib. 


free 
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Clay—unwrought,.......s0.scececceees 
Ground or prepared,...... per cent 
Coral, or Spartateen,.........per cent 
CAO pecs cietntn nr hha cw ceed per Ib. 
Cinchona,Cinchonine, and Cinnabar, 
per cent 
GAMNOIION Gs ais icds\eescneiseced per lb. 
OG eek dik atic Bates vik per cent 
Circingle, webb, woollen,...per cent 
Of Indiarubber,............ per cent 
Citric Acid. (See acids.) 
Citron—natural state, or preserved, 
per cent 
OF lids aasavanaicesitatt ved per cent 
Clasps—set in gold or silver, pr. cent 
| . iy other-metal,...........0¢ per cent 
OE BEI aincsnivcascecenes per cent 
Cloaks—according to material. 
do. Pins, metallic,.......... per cent 
gs nike oaiincangnsctenaned per cent 
Cloth—Indiarubber, wool being a 
compon’t part of chief value, pr.ct. 
WOU isis iesinis 503 Sapcnind per cent 
Other, according to materials. 
BON Gavin es bs cites nil per cent 
Oil, for floors, patent, stamped, 
printed or painted,...pr. sq. yard 
| Oil, for hats, aprons, &c., * 
Clothing, ready made, except wove 
ee Ee eT per cent 
SR entaiiciin bssice ve tnasteiiiiod per Ib. 
ESSE nee aa Ie per lb. 
Coaches, or parts thereof, and coach 
I iii Finds crsacrn cet per cent 
Coach Lace, all kinds of,....per cent 
NUnit NWibusscncasdn encased per ton 
do. Hods, copper or iron,..per cent 
Coatings, according to materials. 
do. goats’ hair or mohair, per cent 
DR cesctnaah co adeunn eee caked per cent 
COCO D aici iidaenidis etdanies aeTee 
Coculus Indicus,.............. per cent 
Cocks, metallic and wood,. per cent 
Cocoanuts, in bulk,.................00. 
ON oii sop iiltinsidedaananinande’ per Ib. 
Codilla, or tow of flax and hemp, 
per ton 
Codfish, 09 ji..iicsssccs per 112 lbs. 
ans ib actu Skauis seacssonasivnneeaees 
Bod TBs dacectoececans per cent 
Caiar, Hema yecdsicisscsctes ine per ton 
Coins—gold and silver,.............. 
Cabinets of, specially imported,.... 
do. not specially imported, per ct. 
Coke, or culm of coal,...... per bush. 
Cold Cream, as cosmetics, per cent 
ORs ib cca ds ohne ctne -per cent 
Cologne Water,.............. per cent 
Colors, Water,.............. -per cent 
Combs—Curry,............4. per cent 
Hair, all kinds,............. per cent 
Commode handles and knobs, glass. 
(See glass.) 
| do. of metals,..............per cent 
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Comforters, woollen,........per cent 
Compasses, mariners’,..... «per cent 
Coney Wool or Fur. (See fur.) 
Confectiouery,all kinds except sugar- 
ORGY. cis. sists scanct ees ..per cent 
Cuopper—in pigs , bars, ore, plate, or 
sheets for sheathing vessels ; but 
none is to be so considered except 
that which is 14 inches wide by 
48 long, and weighing from 14 to 
34 ounces per square fout,.......- 
In any shape for the use of the 
mint, or old, for remanufact’g, 
Manufactures of, not otherwise 
specified, ..........-0.+. .. per cent 
Bottoms, cut round, and bottums 
raised at the edge, and still-bot. 
toms cut round & turned up on 
the edge, and parts thereof ;— 
and on plates or sheets weigh’g 
more than 34 ounces to the sq. 
foot, communly called braziers’ 
copper,..... eeesecceerseses per cent 
Bolts, rods, nails, and spikes, pr.|b. 
Patent sheathing metal, composed 


part of copper,............ per !b. 
OOnperOhy sini vaiiiseccsss .-eeeeper Ib. 
Copal. (See gum.) 
Cordage—tarred,...........06. -per Ib. 

Untarred,....... SR ecsvckuewe per Ib. 
CONG IANB ies vsesevceecses .-per gallon 
Coriander Seed,.............. per cent 


Copperas, or green vitriol,.....per |b. 
Cork, bark of tree, unmanufactur’d, 


eo EE ENTE Se PTET EE per cent 

Other manufactures of,....per cent 
Te | ee per cent 
CRE ses’ Socakse Savino per bush. 
Corrosive Sublimate,........ per cent 
COMO ss 3 csscdcisscecasen per cent 


for cotton bales, 
per square yard 
Cotton—bobbinet, bobb’t lace, laces, 
except coach lace, quillings and 
insertings, usually known as trim- 
hie IGOR ios sas <ccese per cent 
do. all manufactures of, or of which 
cotton shall be a component part, 
not dyed, color’d, print’d, or stain- 
ed, not exceeding in value 20 cts. 
per square yard, shall be valued at 
20 cents per square yard, per cent 
The same if dyed, color’d, printed, 
or stained, in whole or in part, not 
exceeding in value 30 cts. per sq. 
yard, shall be valued at 30 cents 
per square yard, (excepting as 
follows,)............ assaate per cent 
do. velvets, cords, moleskins, fus- 
tians, buffalo cloths,or goods man- 
ufactured by napping or raising, 
cutting or shearing, not exceeding 
in value 35 cents per square yard, 
which shall be valued at 35 cents 


Cotton Bagging, 


United States Tariff. 


30 
30 


25 


free 
free 


30 


30 


20 


30 


30 





per square yard,........per cent 
Raw, or not manufactured, pound 
All manufactures of, not otherwise 
specified,........... s..seeeper cent 
Twist, Yarn, and Thread, un- 
bleach’d and uncolor’d, the true 
value of which at the place 
whence imported shall be less 
than 60 cents per Ib., shall be 
valued at 60 cents per Ib., and 
A RR aan, per cent 
The same, bleach’d or color’d, the 
true value of which at place 
whence imported shall be less 
than 75 cents per lb., shall be 
valued at 75 cents per Ib., and 


DOF ocr cs bes escccenessices per cent 
Counters—Bone, Ivory, Pearl, and 
MOUs sictis Secs ese's . per cent 


Gold, Silver, or other metal, p. c. 
Court Plaster,.. Seeley .-per cent 
Covers, Oil Silk Hat, made up, Pp. c. 


Cowage, or Cow lich,. Sena per cent 
Cowries, Shells,.............. -per cent 
Crape, Silk,......... RR LAAN 16 oz. 
Crash, Hemp,... rerscausone ..-per cent 
Cranks, Cast Tron,............4: pound 


Ww rought Iron, for mills, &c. pound 
Cravats, ready made, by hand, p. ¢ 
CNET ici ts orestconcnss -per cent 
Crayon Pencils, Lead,.......per cent 
Cremor Tartar, or Cream of Tartar, 
Crépe Lisse, (See silks.) 


RAMON och os cvsnescacsacess per cent 
ROOORCUNT BWR iices css scans cussssed each 
Crowns, Leghorn Hat,...... per cent 
Crucibles, Black Lead,...... per cent 
Crystals, Watch,.............. .. -ZTOSS 

Glass, for seals,............... pound 

Stone and Orange,......... per cent 
CIGNA cc cancoces cecuawaeeante per cent 
SE ER EE IES per cent 
Cummin Seed,...............- per cent 


Curls, Hair, of all kinds,....per cent 
Curled Hair, for mattresses, per cent 
Currants, Zante,..........e:0.006 pound 
Cutting Knives,............... per cent 
Cutlery, all kinds, not otherwise spe- 

cified, or of which any of the me- 

tals form a component part,...p. c. 
Cyanide of Iodine, Potassium, or 


Te shee eusestaen per cent 
Noy oc ce essssescessas per cent 
MTs issaccesavessatess ....+.-pound 
PISIPNWATE,..0.,...0..000000.00 per cent 


Demijohns and Carboys, not exceed- 
ing in capacity half gallon each, 
each 

Over half gallon, and not exceed. 
ing three gallons,............each 
Exceeding three gallons,......each 
POOIIIOOB, 10... 0 0cne secre ..-per cent 
Diamonds, Set, or not,...... -per cent 
Glaziers’, Set,...............per cent 





25 


2 50 
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Engravings and Plates, bound or un. 
bound, with or without letter 
OE, «5 finccs andes «seaenshe per cent 

Epaulettes and Wings, gold or silver, 
Plated, gilt, mi fin, cotton, per ct. 


Weeki cages stone tne st per cent 
Epsom Salts, or sulphate magnesia, 
per cent 

Escutcheons, of metal, ...... per cent 
Essences, all not otherwise enume- 
NE ss sca scenesicamenar’ per cent 


Ether, Nitric, Sulphuric,....per cent 
Extracts, all not otherwise enume- 
CNG iiss hnitracotesin cities ed per cent 
Eyes and Rods, for stairs,...per cent 
Fans, of every description,..per cent 
Fancy Soap, washballs, and shaving 
SOaP,... ..per cent 
Fancy Vials ‘and ‘bottles uncut, not 
exceeding the capacity of four 
ounces eachy......:..++...++.2TOSS 
Over four ounces, and not exceed. 
ing sixteen ounces,.........gTOSs 
Fearnought Cloth,...........- per cent 
Feathers, Ornamental, and parts 
ere per cent 

OG Wiis sp 00as » sxpicns per cent 


a 
Felts, or Hat Bodies, made in whole 


or part of Wool,..............00¢ each 
Felting, Hatters’,............. per cent 
ION il ¢ sub ons a sisrmeworind per cent 
iA inncdinematinoncroneiasend per cent 
RS EES per cent 
Figures, ornaments of alabaster and 
spar,.. .-per cent 


Metallic, ornamental ‘do. -per cent 
Specially imported as works of 


art,.. «a setaetelicbaanaiiiel 
UNM: i scnsidiesll 3 iankeaayssdeaviceye pound 
Biases sastnnens saup veeie eed pound 
lpi daniwitdebawcinn ds cndupen dil per cent 


Filtering Stones,.............-per cent 
Firearms, other than muskets and 


Picts dei kasi oceinanes per cent 
Crackers and Fireworks, per cent 
PAPO W OO os tniniasecsupel dius per cent 
Fish, foreign caught, dry or smoked, 
112 lbs. 

Mackerel and Herring, pickled or 
OE SEE REPRE barrel 


Salmon, pickled,.... 
All other pickled in barrels, barrel 
Preserved in oil, such as Sardines, 

per cent 
Pickled, other than in barrels or 


half barrels,.. feats cent 
Fresh,.. hunts 
Glue, ‘called ‘Tsinglass,... “per cent 
Hooks,..........0...s000s-+2-per cent 
Sauce, ...... faba Slay 
Skins, Raw,,.................per cent 
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Diaper, ie SSSI sero cent 25 
Hemp, .......++eersseeesee+eper cent 20 
Cotton, .. --percent 30 
Dice—Ivory, Horn, o or r Bone, perct. 20 
Directions for Patent Medicines, (See 
books.) 
iain sn ceininndkashied percent 30 
Distilled Vinegar,.............+. gallon 8 
Dividers, metallic,............ percent 30 
Dolls, Dressed, Leather,... . 30 
Paperheads, Wax, Wood, 
Dominoes, Bone, Horn, or 4. 
percent 20 
Down, all kinds for beds,...per cent 25 
Dragon’s Blood,............... percent 20 
Drawing Pencils, camel’s hair, p.c. 20 
Drawings, specially imported,.. free 
sain hanes ken sgances von percent 20 
Drawer Knobs, ee ae cent 30 
Ivory, or Bone,... ..percent 20 
I  iitirtioncdsiesesinsswed percent 30 
Glass, (See glass.) 
Drawing Knives,... ...percent 30 
Drawers, Guernsey, wool or cotton, 
made on frames,.........per cent 30 
Knit, without needlework, per ct. 30 
Silk, made up wholly or in part 
WF ER iscconcncnecpnened percent 40 
Drillings, Linen, colored or not, p.c. 25 
Hemp,.... ..percent 20 
Drugs, Dyeing, ‘not otherwise enu- 
UN ik nk cscsnaoietmarsiaasecisns free 
Other, not otherwise specified, p.c. 20 
Duck, all sailduck,.......square yard 7 
RE Be cckaceccveccoectesess pound 1 
Dutch Metal, in leaf,..-......per cent 25 
Dyeing Articles, berries, nuts, and 
vegetables, used principally for 
composing dyes,............seesseeee free 
Dyewoods, in stick,.................... free 
_. Eee percent 20 
Earth, all sneaide earths for paints, 
TY). eee pound 1 
Ground in oil, prssegnatinpiinnel pound 14 
Earthenware,................++ percent 30 
Ebony, Unmanufactured,............. free 
Manufactures of,........... percent 30 
Elastic Garters, made of elastic wire, 
covered with leather, with metal 
EERE percent 35 
Elephants’ Teeth,.............seesse008 free 
Embroidery, in gold or silver, fine or 
half fine, when finished; other 
than clothing,............percent 20 
In gold or silver, on clothing which 
is finished in whole or in part, 
percent 50 
ticksvesctesonninaval per cent 7 
Emery,.........++ fin ni Alona asennad nds free 
Emetic, Tartar,.............+- percent 20 
Engravers’ Copper, prepared or pol- 
ck Aca cuteuiaehesveen percent 30 
Engraved Lines, for music paper, 
percent 25 





Skin Sieitiiiasa.pdnensaoeillll cent 
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1 00 
1 50 


.....-barrel 2 00 


1 00 
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Fisheries of the United States, all 


United States Tariff. 


the products Ofjs......scccceeeereees free 
Fishing Nets, orga lpia ckomial pound 7 
Lines, Hemp,...............per cent 20 
Mh NM ie oye acne ee percent 25 
66) RT ee snes bekances 16 oz. 2 50 
Flags, floor matting made of, per ct. 25 
Flagooleti,....<<.s0::s0neeesses percent 30 
Flannels, all except Cotton, sq. yd. 14 
Flasks or Bottles that come in Gin 
cases, (See glass.) 
Powder, Metallic,......... percent 30 
LemtH sos aisss0tsseetence percent 35 
oe ee Rapist le re eeeS percent 20 
Flat Irons, without wrought iron 
Pai sess) cccass sgeesanes pound 24 
Flats for making hats and bonnets,p.c. 35 
Flax, unmanufactured,..........++ ton 20 00 
All manufactures of, not otherwise 
BPOCHIO Giese s5-s 0 cenaee percent 25 
Flies, Spanish, Cantharides,.......... free 
Flints, ground or not,.........-.0e0+++ . free 
Floor Oilcloths, stamped, printed, or 
painted,........ Se square yard 35 
Matting, made of flags, jute, or 
BOMsas ciisscctcaeeomanee percent 25 
Mats, of whatever material com- 
WO. ccc contastesevesed percent 25 
Flor Benzoin,.... .-percent 20 
Floss, Silk, or Chenille, ‘if purified 
from gum, dyed, and prepared 
for manufacture,.........per cent 25 
Cotton, (See cotton.) 
ig ee a aa ewt. 70 
“ of other grain,........percent 20 
IIE asx casis><soleccnteet des free 
Flower Waiter, Orange,......percent 20 
Flowers, Artificial, or parts thereof, 
percent 25 
Flutes of all kinds,............per cent 30 
Foils, Fencing,..............+. percent 30 
Forks, metallic or wood,....per cent 30 
Other, according to materials. 
Forge Hammers,.........6.....+ pound 23 
Fossils, TEN Ala aa OS Sree opener AL free 
Frames, or Sticks, for umbrellas or 
UIMIING a0 vinicvestso sui percent 30 
Cruet, Quadrant, Silver Cruet, p.c. 30 
Frankincense, Gum, crude, percent 15 
Fringes, for coach makers or uphol. 
sterers, of cotton, or cotton and 
ORR CRE peep maces per cent 30 
woul being material of chief value, 
percent 40 
Me sc ketencéacected percent 30 
Frizettes, Hair, ............... percent 25 
ssc ru Ga cseaavicenerscuea percent 30 
Frocks, Guernsey, Woollen, per ct. 30 
Furniture, Coach, of all kinds, p.c. 30 
Furniture, Calico or Chintz, (See 
cottons.) 
Oilcloth, made on Canton or cot. 
ton flannel,.......... square yard 16 
Other Furniture, Oilcloth, sq. yd. 10 








Furs of all kinds, on the skin, un- 


dressed,............0.....-per cent 
Dressed on the skin,...... per cent 
Hatters, dressed or undressed, on 
WMD sidyceraccvecicuss per skin 

Fur Hats, Caps, Muffs, and Tippets, 
per cent 

Other manufactures of, not speci- 
AERP EGR 07 per cent 


Fur Hat Bodies, Frames, Felts, man- 
ufactured, put in form, or trimmed, 


or otherwise, Deakenccdeess Gad per cent 
Mme int Btiok, ..<.cscisccckcscehee ke 
NNT la scessvekavsvisasuad per cent 
Galbanum, Gum,............. per cent 
i 8 REI RR ES eld 


Gamboge, Gum, crude,......per cent 
Game, prepared for food, in cases or 


otherwise,.............00+ per cent 
Bags, Leather,............. per cent 
ba.» avtckees per cent 
Oh pound 
A precious repens ..per cent 
Imitation, ... vse cent 


Garden Seeds..... 


Gelatine, for clarifying, wae "per ‘cent 
Gems,... atvasteus .-per cent 
Gentian Root, deve cubist ubeaadesdadeaynn 


German Silver, or Argentine Alaba- 
ta, in sheets or otherwise, not 
manufactured,........... per cent 


Manufactures of,...........per cent 
Gilt Bases and Capitals,.....per cent 
Gilt Jewelry of all kinds,...per cent 

ee, SRE ere per cent 

“ Other ware, metallic, and of all 

MU iis sche ccactacs ed per cent 

* Wood... ..+.-per cent 

Gimp, Cotton < or r Silk,.. Raine per cent 


Wire being a component part, p.c. 
Gin—First and Second Proof, gallon 


kis ssc soksvediccvescseee gallon 
SR si ae agi allon 
| CE pepe gallon 
Above Fifth Proof,........... gallon 
Ginger Root,.............c0cceees pound 
MME ii on0k cescesenesvnd pound 
ky ee per cent 
Essence of,... ...per cent 
I isc cncccecccsceses per cent 
With bottles, (See glass.) 
UI vain cesds oescckssesceavuaupaes 
Girandoles of metal, or glass and 
cil a vacssescerssecd per cent 
Glass of Antimony, Peccecaed per cent 


Giraffe Cloth, Cotton,........per cent 
Glass—Articles of plain, moulded, or 
pressed glass, weighing eight 
ounces each or under, except 


Pics cine astvendosteore pound 
Do. do. weighing over 8 ounces 
Re ae ...+..pound 


Tumblers, plain, 
SE ewtixecctrvecsaiannel pound 





free 


10 
10 
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Glass—All plain, moulded, or press’d 
glass, when stoppered, or the 
bottoms ground or puntled, an 
additional duty of......... pound 

All articles of moulded or pressed 
glass, cut, roughed, or polished 
in part or parts thereof, and all 
other articles of flint glass, not 
otherwise specified, shall pay 
the duty chargeable on articles 
of cut glass, of the description 
and class to which they may 
severally belong. 

Bottles or Jars, black or green, ex- 
ceeding 8 ounces, and not ex- 
ceeding in capacity one quart 


Wy casaivccs cen uasaxcurencaad gross 
Do. exceeding the capacity of one 
a tieninseesacecneestennndll gross 


Demijohns and Carboys, holding 
half a gallon or less,........each 
Do. exceeding half a gallon, and 
not more than 3 galluns,...each 
Do. exceeding 3 gallons,......c¢ach 
Perfumery and Fancy Vials and 
Bottles, uncut, not exceeding 
the capacity of four ounces 
RM iedsashetakanscenexe LeeeeeQTOSS 
Do. do. exceeding 4 ounces each, 
and not more than 16 ounces 
BD POOGIT g:5.0cecncccnressed gross 
Apothecaries’ Vials and Bottles, 
nut exceeding 6 oz. each, gross 
Do. exceeding 6 oz., and not ex- 
ceeding 16 02..............TO8s 
Cut—Chandeliers, Candlesticks, 
Lustres, Lenses, Lamps, Prisms, 
and parts of same,.........pound 
Drops, Icicles, Spangles, and Or. 
naments, used for mountings, 
pound 

Plate Glass, polished, not silvered, 
not exceeding 12x8,...sq. foot 
over 128 not ex. 14X10, sq. foot 


* 14x10 “ 16 X11,sq. foot 
“ 16X11 “ 18X12,sq. foot 
“ 18x12 “ 22x14,8q. fuot 


ae, Ear east per cent 
If Silvered, an addition of 20 per 
cent to be added to the above 
duties. 
If Framed, a duty of......per cent 
Note—On all cylinder or broad 
glass, weighing over 100 pounds 
per 100 square feet; and on all 
crown glass weighing over 160 
pounds per 100 square feet ;— 
there shall be an additional duty 
on the excess at the same rate 
as herein imposed. 
Cylinder or Broad Window Glass, 
nat exceeding 8x 10,...sq. foot 
over 8x10 not ex. 1012, sq. foot 
“10x12 “ 10 x14,8q. foot 


30 
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over 10x14 “ 11 X16,8q. foot 


“* 11xl6 “ 12x18,sq. foot 
yt | ORR ES sq. fuot 
Crown Window Glass, not exceed. 
REEMA ilocos: -cesencesa-scd sq. foot 


over 8X 10 not ex. 10x 12, sq. foot 
“10x12 “ 14x10,sq. foot 
“14x10 =16x11, sq. foot 
“16x11 “ 18X12,sq. foot 
WY ERT. ccnnsiecaaces seh sq. foot 
Provided, That all glass imported 
in sheets or tables, without ref. 
erence to form, shall pay the 
highest duty laid on the differ- 


ent descriptions of window glass. 


Cut—All vessels, wares, and inan- 
ufaciures of cut glass, when the 
cutting on the article does not 
exceed one third the height or 
length thereof, a duty of...pound 

Exceeding one third and not over 


2 GER ATES pound 
When the cutting extends to or 
exceeds half,............... pound 


All articles of glass not specified, 
so connected with other mate- 
rials as to render it impractica- 
ble to separate it, and determine 


OE eee per cent 
Paintings on Glass,........per cent 
Porcelain Glass or Glass Colored, 
Watch Crystals,............... gross % 

Glauber’s Salts,.............4+ per cent 


Glaziers’ Diamonds, Set,....per cent 
Globes, (See glass.) 
Gloves—Angora, Worsted, Cotton, 
Woollen, and Silk, made on 
ial tinsainit. 2x08 per cent 
Men’s Leather,............... dozen 
Women’s Leather, Habit,...duzen 
Children’s do. do. do.........dozen 
Women’s Extra, and demi length 


RA ciscrcsasnn aninsce dozen 
Children’s do. do. do.........dozen 
RIO i casei svvnassaiensanvenscane pound 


Fish, or Isinglass,....per cent 
Goats’ Hair or Wool, Thibet and 


PRA sis.0s pacginiarsivdiod pound 

Or Mohair unmanufactur’d, pound 
BE CO rercspistanisnveon ech pound 
Or Mohair, manufactures of, p. c. 
Goatskins, Raw,..............per cent 
Tanned and Dressed,....... dozen 
Tanned and Not Dressed,...dozen 
Gold Epaulettes and Wings,......... 
Beaters’ Brime,..........++- per cent 
Beaters’ Skins, ...........++ per cent 
Coin and Bullion,................68+ 
BE cexinssctontehntebetanieatanamienes 
Or Silver Lace, even if mi fin, 
per cent 

EAS Gea ay Ces per cent 
Paper, in sheets, sirips, or other 
Tavern asensocenverserceudt pound 


Be RB -re) 
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United States Tariff. 


Gold—Laces, Galloons, Tresses, 
Tassels, Knots and Stars, guld 


or silver, fine or half fine, per ct. 15 
Articles embroidered in gold or 
silver, fine or half fine, when 
finished, other than clothing, 
percent 20 
Watches, or parts thereof not spe- 
eied iii a8 vsee.eper cent 74 
Golo Shves, or Clogs, of Wood, 
percent 39 
Do. do. Leather,...........+ percent 35 
Gowns, made up by hand, of what- 
ever material,...............percent 50 
Grapes,....... SAR ATER RT ee percent 20 
Grass Bags,....... es ieekesenad percent 25 
Cables or Cordage, Untarred, |b. 44 
Chath 5. iGasaincis sat scted percent 25 
Flats and Braids, for bonnets, 
percent 35 
Hats or Bonnets,........... percent 35 
MAES. ees Soa ie essenean percent 25 
Grass—Manilla, Sisal, or Cviar, ton 25 00 
GQHAGRIONOD). 6 tssifisiskicseeiecca sees free 
Guava Jelly, SSG percent 25 
Guernsey Frocks, Wove,...per cent 30 
Gunny Bags, 
y Cloth, ‘ pitea eoseeeeeeSQ. Yard = 5 
Guaiacum, (See gum.) 
altarhg FH ies vices ctsely ete percent 30 
Strings, Catgut,............ percent 15 
Gum Elastic, Crude,..................6 free 
All articles manufactured there- 
POM 80s cndirdescsss ved percent 30 
Gum Benzvin or Benjamin, Frankin- 
cense, Myrrh, Galbanum, Gam- 
eee Pare Ee percent 15 
Arabic, Assafatida, Shellac, Tra- 
gacanth, Senegal, Caoutchouc, 
en Rare ee OP eae free 
Gums and other resinous substances, 
when not crude, and not other- 
wise enumerated,.......... percent 25 
Guns, except Muskets and Rifles, 
percent 30 
ath: Eatin... fosdisietecces percent> 30 
PUR DO WOO gions ss scars co accesses pound 38 
Gypsum, Plaster of Puris,............. free 
BOON isi oddest dvksticiss percent 30 
Hair, Angora, Goats’ and Camels’- 
MMM iiters. auiids Net e per pound 1 
Made up for headdresses, such as 
Bracele ts, Chains, Ringlets, 
Curls, Braids, babes sigaees percent 25 
Belts, Gloves, Nets,....... percent 25 
Human Hair, cleaned and _pre- 
pared for use,............ percent 25 
Do. and other, uncleaned and un- 
manufactured,........... per cent 10 
Haircloth, or Seating,.....per cent 25 
Curled, for mattresses,....per cent 10 
BOM os Soi sandnnscaaensacs percent 35 
Powder, perfumed or not, percent 20 
Pencils, for Drawing,......per cent 20 





| 








Harness, or Saddlery,........per cent 
Hammers, Blacksmiths’,.......pound 
All others not specified...per cent 
Handkerchiefs, Cotton, Linen, or 
Grass, according to materials— 
But if made up or finished by 
eee oe per cent 
PEON isis choae cxscere per cent 
Hangings of Paper for walls, or in 
patterns for fireboards,....per cent 
Hardware—Ariicles made of the 
different metals, not otherwise 
enumerated, or of which the met- 
als form a component part, not 
otherwise specified,....... per cent 
Hare’s Hair, or Fur, (See fur.) 
Hareskins, Undressed,.......per cent 
Dressed,.........- per cent 
Pear leny Oi cise ccs csceievsce per cent 
Harness Furniture,......°....per cent 
Common tanned or r japanned Sad- 
GIs Niger iccs Sadie per cent 
Other articles of Saddlery, per cent 
Harps and Harpsichords,....per cent 
Strings, Gat... eee per cent 
Wire, Brass, or Copper,......do. 
Wire, Silvered or Plated,...do. 
Hartshorn, or Ammonia,....per cent 
Hatchets, Handled or not,...per cent 
Hat Bodies, in whole or in part 
WN ab disney Aki odes tacgeede each 
Hats or Bonnets, for men, or wo- 
men, or children, of Leghorn, or 
any other vegetable substance, 





per cent 
of Hair, Whalebone. or Leather, 
per cent 
of Fur, or Caps,............ per cent 


of Cotton Cloth, made up, per ct. 
Silk or Satin, fur men,.........each 
6 “ for women,....each 
bach veacacwcrrecanecuee each 
Hat Bodies or Felts, made in 
whole or in part of wool, each 


Hautboys,..............66 ere per cent 
Head Dresses, or ornaments made 
PU sioen.tecess cies per cent 


of Silk, (See silk.) 
Head Matter, (See oil.) 


Hearth Rugs, all kinds,......per cent 
Hemp Beed,,.:.........0s-.000 per cent 
“ an,” Se ene: gallon 


“ All manufactures of, not oth. 
erwise specified,...per cent 


“ Raw, or unmanufacrd, ton 40 


Herrings, Pickled or Salted in bar- 


REST Ne barrel 1 
In kegs, or otherwise ,+...per cent 
Smoked or Dry,............ 112 lbs. 1 
Hides, Raw or Salted, of all kinds, 
per cent 
Tanned, (See leather.) 
Hinges, Butt, Cast Iron,....... pound 
>, IMIUROT ses csc cvorevece’ per cent 


‘paren a 


napa IES: ocean ame ne 


REST: Si, 


468 
Hobbyhorses, Wood,.........per cent 30 
Other, according to materials. 
Hods, Coal, metallic,.........per cent 30 
PRs. aids pienslandsgtkeiaan ol percent 30 
AG eiciicanisssiione sch exceed percent 20 
Honey and Honeywater,...per cent 20 
Hooks, Fish, ...............00+ percent 30 
Hooks and Eyes, metallic, per cent 30 
Reaping, or Sickles, iron or steel, 
percent 30 
Hoop Iron,.... - .-pound 2% 
-” “ ready for ase,.. -percent 30 
REO, 5 ssvidtin sina cos ps ened percent 20 
Horn Combs of all kinds,...per cent 25 
Horn Tips,... ..-per cent 5 
“Plates, ‘for "lanterns, percent 20 
“Ox, and other horns, per cent 5 
Horse Hair, Uncleaned and Unman- 
ufactured, ......0...scecee0s percent 10 
Hosiery—Woollen; or Cotton, or 
Worsted,... seeseseeeesper cent 30 
Hose Leather,.................per cent 35 
Hosiery, Linen Thread,.....per cent 25 
Household Furniture, of persons who 
come to reside in the U. States, 
pay according to the materials of 
which they are composed. 
Human Hair, Uncleaned or Unman- 
PCUII OD 505.5 ics 500509 siccspses percent 10 
Hydriodate of Potash,....... percent 20 
Hydrometers of Glass, (See glass.) 
Imitation of Precious Stones, other 
than Glass,..................per cent 74 
Do. Glass (See glass.) 
Tuidia Grans,.....0.....0:ssccceseves ton 25 00 
India Rubber, in bottles, sheets, or 
otherwise Unmanufactured,.. free 
Suspenders, if costing less than $2 
per doz., to be valued at $2, 
percent 30 
All manufactures of, not otherwise 
enumerated, ...........5+ percent 30 
Dp ii sapenidinwaddsickoacces sea pound 5 
Indian Meal,.............. per 112 Ibs. 20 
Ink and Ink Powder,........per cent 25 
Inkstands, Earthen or Metallic, p.c. 30 
“ Leather,... .-percent 35 
= Glass, (See glass.) 
Instruments, Philosophical, not spe- 
cially imported, duty according 
to materials of which wievanensl 
Specially imported, .. . free 
Instruments, Musical, all kinds, p. c. 30 
Iodine, ... iia ..percent 20 
Ipecachuana,... cioondahelunicasel percent 20 
Iris Root, or Orris Root,............... free 
Iron Anchors and parts ‘thereof, 1 ma- 
nufactured in whole or in part, 
pound 24 
Anvils, Wrought,...........+ pound 24 
sts WS -- cekacwmteel pound 1 
Axletrees, or parts thereof, pound 4 
Bars or Bolts, made wholly or in 
part by rolling,........e0s00« ton 25 00 





Commercial Regulations. 


Iron—Bars or Bolts, not manufact. in 


whole or in part by rolling, ton 17 00 


Blooms, Loops, Slabs, or other 
form less finished than iron in 
bars or bolts, and more advane’d 
than pig iron, (except castings,) 
shall be rated as iron in bars or 
bolts, and pay duty accordingly. 

Provided also—That iron import- 
ed prior to the third day of 
March, 1843, in bars or other- 
wise, for railways or inclined 
planes, shall be entitled to the 
benefits of existing laws exempt- 
ing it from duty, on proof of its 
having been actually and perma- 
nently laid down for use on any 
railway or inclined plane prior 
to the third day of March, 1843, 
and all such iron imported from 
and after the date aforesaid, 
shall be subject to and pay the 
duty on rolled iron. 

BA: CRitsacccesysctsaesvaseneegnnd ton 

Vessels of Cast Iron, not otherwise 
specified, 

Castings of Iron, all other, do. do. 

pound 

Glazed or Tinned Hollow Ware 
and Castings, and Sad Irons or 


Smoothing Irong,.......... pound 
Hatters’ and Tailors’ Press’g Irons, 
pound 


Cast Iron Butt Hinges,...... pound 
Wire of Iron or Steel, not exceed- 
ing No. 14,...... .. pound 
Do. do. over 14, not over 25, lb. 
Do. do. over 25,.. ...-pound 
Do. if silvered or plated, per cent 
Iron Round or Square, or Braziers’ 
Rods of 3-16ths to 10-16ths of 
an inch diameter, inclusive, |b. 
Iron Nail or Spike Rods, and Nail 
Plates, slit, rolled, or hammer’d, 


pound 

Iron in sheets, (except Taggers’ 
OD rica ncsavcees gets pound 
BOOB FOOD gory vi osasis td ovensixd pound 


Iron, Slit, Rolled, or Hammered, 
for band iron,...............pound 
Scroll Iron, or Casement Rods, |b. 
Cables, or Chains, or paris there- 
of, manufactured in whole or in 
part, of whatever diameter ; the 
link being of the form peculiar 
to chains for cables,...... pound 
On all other chains of iron, not 
otherwise specifi’d, the links be- 
ing twist’d or straight, and when 
straight of greater length than 
those used in chains for cables, 
per cent 

Blacksmiths’ Hammers,..... pound 
5. Sledges,........pound 


24 
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United States Tariff. 


Tron—Spikes, cut or wrought,....Ib. 
Cat Natta, isi cevccsveseiseed pound 
Nails, wrou’ht iron, and Axletrees, 

or parts thereof,..........++ pound 

Mill Irons and Mill Cranks, of 
wrought iron,... .-pound 

Wrought Iron, for ships, ‘looomo- 
tives, and steam engines, pound 

Iron Chains, other than chain ca- 
bles,... si ehay He pound 

Malleable Iron or Castings, pound 

Tubes or Pipes for steam, gas, or 
water, made of band or rolled 
BOONE insss'vinmns cc cainn oegreee pound 

Mill Saws, Crosscut Saws, and 
Pit Bawa... ici each 

Taggers’ Iron,...........+++ per cent 

Provided—That all articles par- 
tially manufactured, not other. 
wise provided for, shall pay the 
same rate of duty as if wholly 
manufactured : 

Provided also—That articles man- 
ufactured from steel, sheet, rod, 
hoop, or other kinds of iron, 
shall not pay a Jess duty than is 
chargeable on the material of 
which it is composed, in whole 
or in part, paying the highest 
rate of duty, either by weight or 
value, and a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem on the cost of the ar- 
ticle added thereto. 


3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


1 00 


Old or Scrap Iron,.............. ton 10 00 


Note—Nothing to be deemed Old 
Tron that has not been in actual 
use, and fit only to be remanu. 
factured ; and all pieces of iron, 
(except old) of more than six 
inches in length, or of sufficient 
length to be made into ‘spikes 
and bolts, shall be rated as Bar, 
Bolt, Rod, or Hocp Iron, as the 
case may be, and pay duty ac- 
cordingly. 

Provided also—That all vessels of 
cast iron, and all castings of 
iron, not rough as from the 
mould, but partially manufac- 
tured after the casting, or with 
handles, rings, hoops, or other 
additions of wrought iron, shall 
pay the same duty as herein im. 
posed on other manufactures of 
wrought iron not herein enu- 
merated, if that shall amount to 
more than the duty on castings, 

All manufactures of iron, steel, or 
other metals, partly finished, 
shall pay the same rate of duty 
as if entirely finished. 

Knitting, Netting, Sewing, Darn. 
ing, Tambouring, and all other 
kinds of Needles,...... per cent 

VOL. VIIL.—NO. V. 
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40 
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Iron—All manufactures of, not other. 

wise enumerated, of which iron 

is a component part, a duty of 
percent 30 

Tinned and Japanned Saddlery of 
all descriptions,........ _percent 20 
Iron Liquor,................ percent 20 
Screws, called Wood Screws, lb. 12 
Screws of Iron, all other, per cent 30 
Scythes and Sickles,...... percent 30 
Shovels and Spades,...... percent 30 
Nas hindshinssisbairsxaconssen pound 1 
Combs for the Hair,....... percent 25 

Cap or Bonnet Wire, if covered 
Wi WU ici sviekicscackecud pound 12 
Do. du. covered with cotton,...1b. 8 

Do. do. with thread, or other mate- 

i, POLE CARED Emre pound 8 
Isinglass, or Mica, for lanterns,...lb. 20 
Issue Peas, 

Issue Plaster, (0000 per cent 20 
Ivory, as Elephants’ Teeth,........... free 
Manufactures of,........... percent 20 
Black or Bone Black,.......pound i 
Jacks, part of pianoforte,... per cent 30 
 , Clotiein’)... ci siicccs percent 30 
Jack Serews,..........ss.0008 percent 30 
JOCK CURING, »......cecsiaseieacee pound 4 
MOD siicthnn deced sAncevecascreed percent 20 
Japanned and Common Tin Sad- 
dlery, of all kinds,...... percent 20 
Wares, other, not specified, perct. 30 
POM AIS Sa revcs Cidevhecka tee percent 30 
NE Tied bese sessincigtences’ pound 2 
PR TAGs ids percent 20 
‘© Composition,............. percent 20 
Jewelry of Gold, Silver, or Platina, 
and Gold and Silver Leaf, p.c. 20 
Gilt, Plated, or Imitation, per cent 25 
Joints, India, Rough,...........-....6. free 
Made into canes, wholly or partly 

I tevin speistrenen vend percent 30 
Jostick or Jos Light,.........per cent 20 
Juice of Lemons, Limes, or Oranges, 

percent 20 
Jujube Paste,................6. percent 30 
Juniper Berries,............... percent 20 
MU ME oie oibe555 3 yas secy-a5aeecnces free 
Kaleidescopes, SOE SAY Ber percent 30 
Kalydor, a Cosmetic,.........per cent 25 
WN eid s avi ose vaccicsvedapeiae free 
Kentledge, (See iron)............ ton 10 00 
MENT Foss sean e sidvse se cicunpoatens . free 
Kettles—Brass Battery, or Hammer- 
nih 0s soos nu ek sx bee pound 12 
Cast Tron, Glazed or Tinned,...1b. 24 
Other, of Cast i Ey. pound 1g 
Tin or Copper,............. percent 30 
Brass Gast,..........0cccees percent 30 
Keys, of all kinds,............ percent 30 
Kid Skins, or Morocco, Tanned and 
See ......dozen 1 50 
Tanned and Not Dressed, dozen 75 
Dressed and Not Colored, dozen 1 00 
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Kirschen Wasser or Water,...gallon 60 
Knitting Needles,............. percent 20 
Knives, Cutting, fur hay or straw,p.c. 30 

Drawing, Currying,and others,p.c. 30 
Knobs of Metal... .percent 30 

* Glass, (See glass.) 

Knockers, of metal,......... percent 30 
Labels—printed., (See paper.) 

For decanters, of metal...per cent 30 
TAI isin nnn dincdiae munis caen free 
Lace--Thread and Insertings, pr.ct. 15 

Gold, silver, fine or half fine,p.ct. 15 

___ Re ee ...per Ib. 2 50 

RD fois ses iyvinssowds percent 20 

Cotron Laces, Quillings and Insert. 

ings, usually known as ‘Trim. 

ming Laces,............. percent 20 
Fabrics for wear, made up by the 

OUI stn s cinies i ceva nts per cent 40 

Bro aesocssceossdee per lb. 2 50 
Lacquered Ware,............. percent 30 
Ladies’ Worked Caps, trimmed or 

OD istkickBisnacinadinenaaes percent 40 
Ladles, of all sorts,......... -percent 30 
ee Se One percent 20 
Teampblack .i...50..5esesce0es percent 20 
Lamps—of metal,............ percent 30 

Glass. (See glass.) 
ee, OR eee eee percent 30 
Lancet Cases,.................percent 25 
Lantern Leaves, or horn plates, p.ct. 20 
Lapis Calaminaris, or Spelter, pr.ct. 20 
do. Infernalis and Tutia,...per cent 20 
BR Seiidiiisaciakieossancuneal per lb. 3 
igo slssssesssonsvcssed percent 20 
If lastings, prunellas, and similar fab- 

rics, not specified, shall be import- 

ed in strips, pieces, or patterns of 

the size and shape suitable for the 

manufacture, exclusively, of but- 

tons, shoes, or bootees, it shall pay 

per cent 5 

UR ac tisitcnsnvesey scerten’ percent 30 
Lamb-Skins—tanned and dressed, 

per dozen 1 50 

Tann’d and not dressed,per dozen 75 

Tann’d and dress’d, not color’d, “ 1 00 
MN So 6s asi sa sssh casks percent 25 
Lavender and do. Flowers, pr. cent 20 
Lead—in pigs and bars,.......per Ib. 3 

Old and scrap,............6... per lb. 14 

Pipes, shot, and lead in sheets, or 

in any other form not herein 
WOOCEOG yi 5-405 «005 vsinrds sae per Ib. 4 
Combs, for the hair,...... percent 25 
Acetate,orChromate of,or Litharge 
yr! White Lead, dry or ground in 
RE Se ae per Ib. 4 
Black Lead Pencils and Crayons, 
percent 25 
gs wn tencdib spinivecstine per Ib. 4 
Type Metal, or Stereotype Plates, 
percent 25 
Types, new or old,....... percent 25 


} 
| 
| 
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Commercial Regulations. 


| Lead Pots, Black or Crucibles, pr. ct. 
RR pidisiaiise ina sician nancies once per cent 


| Leather—Tann’d,Sole,or Bend, p.lb. 


Upper, not otherwise specified, “ 
PONCU  sitsisncn css iicisenn ved per cent 
Gloves, men’s,...........+ per dozen 
Manufactures of, not otherwise 

specified,.................per cent 
eaves of trees, for dyeing,.......... 
Not used for isnt jeeen per cent 
Palm... Sis cee ans 


| Lees of Wine, liquid,....... per cent 








Crystallized as Tuartar,.............. 
Leghorn Hats, Bonnets, and Caps, 
and all parts thereof, such as flats, 
braids, plaits, crowns, and brims, 


per cent 

Lemons—in bulk,..................0005 
In boxes, or otherwise,.. -per cent 
Lemon—Oil of,............... per cent 
PN ich wadeswinSiaces cern ew per cent 
RAO pid bce deiccuaentansih sno per cent 
Essence Of,...........0..0006 per cent 
ee oe mare 


Leopard Skins, raw or dressed, pr.ct. 
Limes—in bulk,...........0...cceeceeee 
Otherwise,... .++esper cent 
Juice, and Oil of. sais aeakes per cent 
Lime, Acetate of, or Citrate of, pr.ct. 
Lines, Fishing—Hemp, ssieaios per cent 
PM wien skis’ desis eh ossaenee per cent 
Silk, cotton, or worsted,..per cent 
Linens—bleached, or unbleached, or 
colored, and all manufactures of 
flax, not otherwise specified, pr.ct. 


nc cisiede nai as ds pave per cent 
Handkerchiefs, if made up by 
NE cecdicincosn ces inte per cent 
LADO G gigs Gihivschencanxdivesan per cent 
Oil of, cakes, and meal,...per cent 
TARY; COR nidiiniee ase gitve per cent 


Liqueurs, Cordial,..........per gallon 
Liquor, Iron, Purple, Bronze, Red, 


O00 TOI 0 n.5s eee ss ess per cent 
Liquor Cases, wood,......... per cent 
Bottles of. (See glass.) 
Liquorice—Paste,............ per cent 
cits kins rossty onesns cassie atees 
RIERA ee EOE Ce per cent 
Litharge, dry or ground in oil, per lb. 
| Loadstones, .........0.6+0....0. per cent 


| Loaf-Sugar, or pulverized,.....per Ib. 
If syrup of sugar-cane be entered 
under the denomination of mo. 
lasses, or any other appellation 
than syrup of sugar or of sugar- 
cane, it is liable to forfeiture. 


Lotions—Cosmetics,......... per cent 
Medicinal, ....<......s0..005 per cent 
LOMRNIE is nici ido seietiad per cent 


Locks, made of metal or wood, p. ct. 
DT sik apices esta cuagsstematen se 
PROMO haiic scores cccsssnsd per cent 
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Lookingglasses, according to size or 


weight. (See glass.) 
Lookingglass Fraines—if gilt, on 
metal, ........ whi eciepith -per cent 
If woud, or gilt on wood, per cent 
Be UB orciaasicetbere cs -.per cent 
Raman. Sugat,....00:0000-.ee0esas per lb. 
Lunar Causticy..........000: ‘per cent 
Lustres—cut glass,.............per Ib. 


Ocher, according to materials of 
which they are made. 
Lutes, musical instrument,..per cent 


Licopodium,...... scsaveoresssPOr CORE 
Lye, Soda,..........e0.se000.-per cent 
Macaroni,.......... vevseceesss oper Cent 
PROG, ivaevnivaice cerry 


Maccassar Oil, cosmetic,...per cent 
Machinery, models of, and other in- 

VONCIONS,.icce-ssecers 
Mackerel, pickled,........- per barrel 
Madder, and Madder Rovt,.......... 
Magic Lanterns, and similar articles 

composed of tin, glass, copper, 


wee etree eee reeee 


WOO, &C.y....00..-+00-0+ee per cent 
Magnesia,..........++....+++..per cent 
Carbonate of,..... as ee per cent 
Sulphate of, or Epsom Salts, pr. ct. 
Mahogany,..................seper cent 
Maize y6...0505.00s0snee00-ss.- Por, DUSh. 
Malleis, of wood,..........++ -per cent 
eh hinder esheets onaeues per cent 
Manganesg,..... Scibes caste oe. PR. CCUt 


Manilla Grass, or Hemp,....per ton 
Manufactured Tobacco, other than 


snuff and cigars,...... Ptioed per Ib. 
Manufactures of the United States 
and territories,...... seine ae meres 


do. of Iron, partly finished, liable to 
the same rate of duty as if finish. 
Os Avaksitiakniesssaxete sued per cent 
Manufactures of the following arti- 
cles not otherwise enumerat’'d— 


ee Ee ce oe ae -per cent 
Ug" SER eRe eee per cent 
Bronze,...... peer ne ....per cent 
TOM gaiscicsverece cdensoae-sees Set CONE 
RN sia siGaae sees ..per cent 
eer .-.+ sper cent 





Wee Bias sseiccee shariaaxennse oe Oeee 
BO hie kdtarsenersac sericea POO Gent 
Glass,..... wits sans se ndennnannne GOle 
Goats’ Hair, or + Mohair,. per cent 
ettiradiass orvierenxese . per cent 
German Silver,............ per cent 
Horse Hair & Human Hair, pr.ct. 
PROTA ga ccs \ sida vine ores steren sPOE CORE 
Se arr ee -.per cent 
Indiarubber, ..... ideruaiaed per cent 
BORG ss vvnginessaceseses+e<00 Ol CONE 
ROQUI yoo soci sc cecsese ‘ae cent 
Marble,............ pccidceuhal per cent 
DOMES: Giishisncescsce sper cent 
Ozier, Palmleaf, Willow, and 


SSEAW go scccccervesenicee ss POF CONE 





United States Tariff. 








Manufactures of— 


Eee -+ seseeper cent 
Silver,..... areata MES -per cent 
SS ea .....eper 16 ounces 
Tin, aaa Sila vin’ dela site .- per cent 
Worsted, or Combed W ool, pr. ct. 
co Oe o...+eeper cent 
Worsted and Silk,........per cent 
I eiiadscninsncteenniias ..per cent 
BONE cer axcssheres es o-+see per cent 
Maps and Charts,............. per cent 
Marble Busts, not specially import- 
ct inaicpesdonnee’d -per cent 
Unmaonutactured, .......... per cent 
Marbles, for children’s play,per cent 
EE EM ic ccestsceeve -per cent 
Marmalade,...... ane haaasateng per cent 
Marrowgrease, for suap,.....per cent 
Mastic,..... De de avioseuias ceed per cent 


Matches, for pocket lights,. .per cent 
Mathematical Instruments, specially 


Ne ee ax Slat 
Ivory and bone,............ per cent 
PE UR ass genctinxa ens vie ..per cent 

Mats, Table and other, of whatever 
materials composed,...... per cent 


Matting, Floor, not otherwise speci- 
eli oh cpebcsons ieee eeass per cent 
Mattresses, Hair—duty to be assess. 
ed on material on which the 
highest duty is paid. See sec. 


tion 20 of tariff. 
Moss, do. do. do. 
Meal, Indian,............. per 112 Ibs. 
OMI kaa cssevivasives -per cent 
Meats, eet: or prepared in 
Cases,...... Crecevervevcersecse per cent 


Measures, glass,engrav’d. (See glass.) 
Mercury,and preparations therefrom. 
per cent 

Merino Shawls, made of combed 
| SS eon --per cent 
Metal, plated,.................. per cent 
Metallic Slates, paper or tin, per cent 


ee per cent 
Merino Cloth, entirely of combed 
WRI ancal es ve 45% s-05 per cent 
Mica, or Isinglass,............ per cent 
Millinery, of all kinds,...... per cent 
SSS ee each 
| Millstones—rough,................ idle 
Made up,....... Pcibean ine per cent 
Mills, Coffee,...... a ..+e.per cent 
Miniature Cases, ivory,...... per cent 
do. Sheets, ivory,....per cent 
Mineralogy, specimens of,........... : 
Mitts, cotton, woollen, ..... -per cent 


Modelling, specially imported,....... 
Not specially imported, ac cording 
to materials of which they are 
composed. 
Models of inventions, ..... ......... * 
Mohair-—Camblets, Blankets, Coat. 
ings, and all other manufactures 

































2M 
ur 


free 
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of goats’ hair or mohair, per ct. 
Twist, or Twist composed of mo. 


hair and silk,.............. per Ib. 
Molasses,..............+6 per Ib., (mills) 
Morocco Skins tanned and dress’d— 
GOR ois. isseescis ccd per dozen 
MMR s ape iecasiane gaa per dozen 
Morphine,... ..per cent 


Mortars , Apothecaries’, composition, 
brass, wood, marble, or stone, pr.ct. 


Moss, Iceland, insvaaa waited per cent 
For Mattresses,............ per cent 
Mother of Pearl, and Shells,......... 
Articles made of pearl, not other- 
wise enumerated,....... per cent 
Moulds, Button,.............. per cent 
Mouse Traps, wood or wire, per cent 
PS SABIE 22> per cent 
Mules,...... Ry! ae Pe per cent 
Muriates, Gold, Tin, and Strontian, 
per cent 


Muriatic Acid,white or yellow, pr.ct. 
Music Paper, with lines,....per cent 

Bound in b’ks, in the Eng. lang. Ib. 
Musical Instruments, of all kinds, 


per cent 

Instrument Strings, Catgut, pr. ct. 
Mushroom Sauce,...........+ per cent 
Mer vcaxsocschpoes tx deeqeunet’ per cent 
MN cic aces chdcovoancnd per stand 
cae EOE ara per cent 
Mustard, ground,...........4. per cent 
Eee per cent 
Myrrh, crude,................. per cent 
POE MIs A ciesesscenseed per cent 
Nails, iron, cut,...........0..000¢ per Ib. 
Wrought, iron,...........+.++ per Ib. 
a ee eee per cent 
oe SEE CORO ae per Ib. 
Zinc,....... ripeackagema eed per cent 
Nail Rods, iron, slit, rolled, or ham. 
Goes sS'oies ocscciedeeee per lb. 
MING c's ss secunsesceseusssaed per lb. 
Neatsfoot Oil, and all animal oils, 
per cent 


Needles of all kinds,........per cent 
Nets, Fishing and Dip, (not seines,) 


Po. ovis vnc cincscmsesney per cent 
PRE asi vis civtse sacs sabccycassseevouess 
I Soo Seicceeici ca eveisin tates 

Partially refined,...........+. per Ib. 

Wholly refined,............. per Ib. 
Noyeau,..........++ Riewcil per gallon 
isis ecen'nsumipoonersincbeahebers 
a Senne a per Ib, 


Nutria Skins. (See skins.) 
Nuts of all kinds, except for dyeing, 


per Ib. 

Pee VaR iiads sce ccaasiin ds 
Oakue Bhd Fuk... ......6ccckiseceet. 
is sbecccittessnaiaviaed per bushel 
Sf ROE Eee EE aE BES per cent 
POUND MI inti a iocia ce she cits -per lb. 
Ground in Oil,......+...+++...per Ib. 


20 
2 00 
43 


2 50 
1 50 
20 
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Ochre, Brown, Blue, Red, & Yellow 
Earths, for paints, to be consider. 
ed as Ochres. 

Oilcloth—F vor, printed, painted, or 


stamped,........ per square yard 
Furniture, made on Canton or cot- 
ton flannel,...... per square yard 


Other furniture oilcloth, pr. sqr.yd. 
Of linen, silk, or other materials, 
used for hat covers,aprons,coach 
curtains, or similar purposes,— 
per square yard 


Medicated,......... per square yard 
Aprons, Hat Covers, &c., made up 
i, | Tee per cent 
Oil—Harlem,................. per cent 
PN ccs iisdssscguieckenendeeast . 
OF CRE ie per Ib 
Linseed, Hempseed, and Rape- 
MS soi sccttascssans per gallon 
Animal and Neatsfoot,...per cent 
Maccassar, a cosmetic,...per cent 


All other essential oils, not other- 


wise enumerated,....... per cent 
Castor, or Palma Christi, per gal. 
Olive, in casks,......... per gallon 


do. in bottles, or betties, pr. ct. 
All other olive oils, not salad and 
not otherwise specified, per cent 
Spermaceti, of foreign fisheries,— 


per gallon 

Whale, or other fish oil not sperm 
th fe-eeyys eee eee per gallon 
Sweet, of Almonds,........ per lb. 
Stones,. pabisctaataacoveds per cent 


Old—or Scrap Iron, having been 
actually in use, and fit only to 


be remanufactured,...... per ton 
Brass, Copper, and Pewter,....... 
Wg siksascbtitccnsdsncaessened per lb. 
GE ii ea per cent 
i siete per |b. 
Oranges, not in bulk,........per cent 
Orange Peel,........ ......... per cent 
Ores, specimens of Copper............ 
Other, not oth’rwise specified, p.ct. 
ANG ois 3th ces eidieaasconesd per cent 
Ornaments—of Alabaster, or Spar, 
per cent 


Other, according to materials of 
which composed. 
Ornamental Feathers,for headdresses 


or parts thereof,............ per cent 
inn ci ctiayss setseirieed per cent 
PIOUS ese Taka talividcs 
Ostrich Plumes, real or artificial,— 
per cent 

Otto of Roses, or Oil of Roses, pr. ct. 
RE RPE EORTT per cent 
SS eee ee per Ib. 
Paint Brushes,................ per cent 
Paintings un Glass,......... -per cent 
RE o aca tnshennecanaee per cent 
Specially imported,...............0++ 


cra nets NS ee ee 





‘ 


Tae 





_— Te 





Paintings of American artists,....... 
Paints—Ochrey Earths, used in the 
composition of painters’ colors, 


Nis urs cednen ce actual per |b. 

do. ground in oil,....... per lb. 
Br RO: BED 6.0.00 5-cck neenned per Ib 
Paris White,.................. per lb. 


Not otherwise enumerated, = ct. 
Palmleaves,... sk iaactone 
Pamphlets. (See books.) 
Pannel Saws,.................+ per cent 
Paper—Bank Folio, Quarto Post of 
all kinds, Letter, & Bank Note, 
per lb. 
Antiquarian, Demy, Drawi’g, Ele- 
phant, and Double Elephant, 
Foolscap, Imperial, Medium, 
Pot, Pith, Royal, Super Royal, 
and Writing,...............per lb. 
Copperplate, Blotting, Copying, 
Colored, for labels and needles, 
Marbled, Fancy Colored, Mo. 
rocco, Pasteboard, Pressing B’ds, 
Sand Paper, Tissue Paper, and 
all gold and silver paper,wheth-. 
er in sheets or strips,...... per Ib. 
Paper Gilt, or covered with metal 
other than gold or silver, pr. ct. 
Colored Copperplate,Printing, and 
ROT isdcccncvsorccsees per lb. 
Binders’ Boards, Box Recaie Mill 
Boards, Papermakers’ Boards, 
Sheathing, Wrapping, and Car- 
eae -per Ib. 
All paper envelopes,wheth’r plain, 
ornamental, or colored,...per ct. 
All Billetdoux,............. per cent 
Fancy Note Paper, of whatever 
form or size, when of less size 
than letter-paper,....... per cent 
Music Paper, with lines, Paper 
Snuff-Boxes, japanned or not, 
and other fancy paper boxes,— 
per cent 
Paper Maché, articles made of, pr.ct. 
Paper Hangings, or paper for 
Screens, or Fireboards, per cent 
Blank, or Visiting Cards,...per lb. 
Playing Cards,............. per pack 
Asses Skin, and imitation thereof, 
per cent 
On all other paper not otherwise 
enumerated, ............++. per Ib. 
Engravings or Plates, bound or 
unbound, in books,with or with- 
out letter-press,......... per cent 
Maps and Charts,........ per cent 
Parasols,Umbrellas,and Sun Shades, 
silk or cotton,........... per cent 
do. Frames or Sticks,...per cent 
Parchment, or Vellum,...... per cent 
Pastel, or Woad,............-.. per Ib. 
Paste, Jujube and other,....per cent 
Paste Work—imitation of jewelry, “te 


15 


124 


30 
74 


United States Tariff. 





40* 





Paste, Almond..............+. per cent 25 

Paving Tiles,...............06+ percent 25 
ii cidkteess0cesses0e0 -percent 20 

Pearl, Mother of,.................0. . free 

Pearls—precious stones, not set,p.ct. 7 
Be siathsene coevsgsvnseet per cent 74 
Set as jewelry. (See jewelry.) 

Pearl, Barley or hulled, ...... per lb. 2 

ES Se per cent 20 

Pencils—black and red lead, per ct. 25 
Camels’ hair,............... percent 20 

Pencil Cases of all kinds,...per cent 30 

a ee percent 30 

Pens, Metallic,................ percent 30 

ae ere per Ib. 5 
Cayenne, African, and Chili, pr.lb. 10 

POPHRMECTY, « 0.0000....c0rccce. percent 25 
Uncut Vials and Bottles, not ex- 

ceeding 4 ounces each,...pr. gro. 2 50 
Exceeding 4, and not exceeding 
16 ounces,..............per gross 3 00 

Percussion Caps,.............. percent 30 

RT Mas in'ss ssn en'veviganensudies free 

Pestles and Mortars, stone, marble, 
and composition,.......... percent 30 

Petticoats, ready made, byhand, “ 50 

PMO iis caiccbs ble evresdestaseed per cent 20 
Articles of, or of which it forms a 

component part, not otherwise 
enumerated,............+ percent 30 
Old and only fit to be remanufac- 
a stein dens raisins dis free 
Philosophical Apparatus—specially 
imported for any society estab- 
lished for scientific and literary 
OTD ONDD iva sioesasnsincnsbesaseayes free 
Not so imported, to pay duty ac. 
cording to materials of which 
composed. 

Phosphorus,...........0....006 ercent 20 
Lights, in glass bottles. (See glass.) 

PIRMOGONINES, onic eran csscinese’ per cent 30 

Pickles, Capers and Sauces, percent 30 

SRI See per Ib. 5 

Pin Cases—metallic,......... percent 30 
Bone, Ivory, Pearl,....... percent 20 
Cushions, made up by hand, pr.ct. 40 

PR. DB Bpsics ow sss. csess00 percent 20 

Pink Saucers,...............+ percent 30 

Pins—called Pound Pins,....per lb. 20 
Solid headed, and all other pack. 

age Pins, not exceeding 5000 to 

the pack of 12 papers,.......pack 40 
Greater or less quantity, same pro- 

portion. 

Pipes—Smoking, Clay,...... percent 20 
OMI i AIDiin scenes. cesceced percent 30 
Wooden, (casks)......... -percent 30 

|. er each 1 00 

Pitch, Burgundy,............. percent 20 

Plaits, of straw or any vegetable sub- 
stances for making bonnets, pr.ct. 35 

Planks, rough,............... percent 30 

Poantain Dark, ...........sccersseves ton 25 00 
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Plaster of Paris—unground,......... 
Plaster of Paris—ground,....per cent 
PNR ti cldadaascintecsinke per cent 
Busts of, and Ornaments, per cent 
PRN ros Sos ccscen cess sa per cent 
Plate, Silver, metal plated in sheets, 
per cent 

Plated Carriage and Harness Furni- 
PO so cvsni diiveieascindl per cent 
Epaulettes, Moulding, or Wire, 
per cent 

Plates, Copper, suitable for sheath. 
ing ships, that is, 14 by 48 in., 

and weighing 14 to 34 ounces 


per square foot,.............0....06 
Plates of Copper, prepared for the 
ONQTAVET, 00... ...00% nese per cent 
Platina, not manufactured,............ 
OY Crepes... ces .anse per cent 
Peeying GMA... 65. 6ccc .cissceeed pack 
Plumes, Artificial or Real, per cent 
Pocket Books, Leather,...... per cent 
i Ce ER eee 
i Se PaaS per cent 
Pomegranates, Preserved,...per cent 
BRE Min cdscvseunvedaasctead per cent 
3. SR ee ere ee per cent 
EERE per cent 
RR at Re ee ee pound 
Porphyry,.......... sect el per cent 
Portable Desks,............... per cent 
Porter, in bottles, (bottles pay no 
eS ieee paia pee Ne gallon 


[By a circular from the comptrol- 
ler, Nov. 23, 1838, twelve com- 
mon porter bottles are estimated 
to contain 24 gallons porter.] 

Porter, other than in bottles, gallon 
Potash, (and Chromate and Bi-Chro- 


Sa ene ieiees per cent 
Pots, Black Lead,. in hoenoweted per cent 
Poultry, Preserv'd and Prepar’d, p.c. 
Pin ine os ccsendersenceescace per cent 
Potatoes, igs tea utiabcasténnscaenee bushel 
Powder-—Bronze, or Black Lead, 

per cent 

SMG Kiesctscsureasebsacasneene pound 

MR araca cg sasalsncatesssnne per cent 

| RE RAE Sy peepee per cent 
Powder Puff,.................. per cent 
Precipitate, Red,.. .-per cent 


Precious Stones,.............. per cent 
Imitations thereof, and composi- 
tions of glass, or paste on cam- 
eos, and imitations thereof, p. c. 
Preparations, Chemical, not other- 
wise specified,.............5 per cent 
Preserves, Comfits, and Sweetmeats, 
preserved in sugar or brandy, p.c. 
Prints or Plates,... ..per cent 
NR iis cosshiteesdgeres voaces -_pound 
Punk, or Spunk,.. -— cent 
Pumice Stone,... eee 
Purple Tin Liquor,........... per ‘cent 


free 
20 
3) 
20 
20 


30 
30 
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i eee Ses RCO pound lg 
Pyroligneous Acid,........... percent 20 
Qadrants and Sextants,....per cent 30 
Quassia, in sticks,.........0...ssercevee free 
Quicksilver, .............0...008 per cent 5 
Quills, Not Prepared,........per cent 15 
i ee See percent 25 
Quinine, and Sulphate of,......ounce 40 
Rags, of every kind,............ pound 4 
Raisins, Muscatel or Bloom, in boxes 
OR SM aisrriecaseisssesiecde pound 3 
Pe eee ers py pound 2 
Rape Seed Oil,...........0:.0008 gallon 25 
Rattans, Unmanufactured,.. ......... free 
Raven’s Duck,..........+- square yard 7 
PR Wiighac ccs assev cases ennsksade pound 50 
ON oe. ac .ciheecceeed percent 3{ 
Razor Cases and Strops, Metal or 
WROGB oiiiiiedasscasnscsivd percent 30 
OF DeGUNOT, noi ssssiies sewed percent 35 
oe POOLE ree percent 25 
PS Sere eka aee pound 4 
Cre Bene R OT) percent 30 
Liquor, or Seppia,......... percent 20 
Reeds, Unmanufactured,.............. free 
Manufactured,.............. percent 30 
Reticules, if made up by hand, p.c. 40 
PMMIONER B25 awk as se tsoncésdsiervnetiseen free 
Ribbons, Silk or Satin,......... 16 oz. 2 50 
RR Peers percent 20 
AOR wicics Sesaaciense essWaesssees each 2 50 
Rings, Metallic,..............- percent 30 
Gold, (See jewelry.) 
Rochelle Salts,.............-++ percent 20 
NING ials fccbissctocesacesesoun percent 20 
Rods, Braziers’, of 3-16:hs to 10-16th 
of an inch diameter, inclusive, lb. 24 
Roman Cement,...............per cent 20 
Vitriol, Sulphate of Copper, perc. 20 
Rope, made of hides,.........per cent 20 
Roots of all kinds, (not otherwise 
GROMIED a. i i iene free 
Remo sy csciis ss cision sevens per cent 15 
Me Fete ceghithameaswsuvectal percent 15 
RRO his ics esses sncys chained free 
Rouge, Cosmetic,...... ....6+ percent 25 
EUSP py Pree eee SS per cent 7 
Rugs, Woollen,............++. percent 40 
Hearth, all sorts,........... percent 40 
Rules, Metallic or Wood,...per cent 30 
Bone or Ivory, ..-...6...++. percent 20 
Rum—First and Second Proof, gall. 69 
EAN Seiis ds insiess eeteprinete gallon 65 
MORIN css cnssgs slnkeansensieen gallon 70 
pS apes Se ge Poh eeeryt gallon 75 
Brave Pig i. ccsisincesctevsd gallon 90 
GHONTT ik. 5 ches iaineses axcredve' gallon 60 
Russia Crash,..........ceeeee. percent 20 
PIM das cine a hae'e ie ene square yard 7 
Diaper and Sheetings,....per cent 20 
RN oj. bani haha ndeacdensed suek bushel 15 
BOs icc choc werd ics seevehel percent 30 
Saddlery, composed of metals, p.c. 39 
Common Tin’d and Japan’d, p.c. 20 


EAN RI ap aeSl Re OED Shia rR 
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Saddles,.................s00.per cent 35 
Saddle Trees,.............000 percent 30 
EE MONI 6.5 Chica inssdducecapes pound 24 
SPOR iiss 5 cede case one cones per cent 20 
es iyi evidceedcos ts ote percent 20 
Sail Duck,..................square yard 7 
Sal Ammoniac,......... -eepercent 20 
Salad Oil, in Bottles or Betties, 
percent 30 
Salmon, pickled in barrels,....... bbl. 2 00 
Dry or Smoked,........... -112 ibs. 1 00 
Be ORs ve écinnsocees CONE? percent 20 
_ Sa’ eee ery PRN 56 Ibs. 8 
Salis—Epsom, Glauber, and Ro- 
WONG in'sidennes RE percent 20 
Saltpetre or Nitrate of Potash, Crude, free 
Partially Refined,............ pound 4 
Wholly Refined,..............pound 2 
Sand Stones,................. percent 20 
Sardines, in oil,............... percent 20 
alii acs cceci nts sen denasecnien free 
PN Bei ivias ss canacecesscccasncede free 
ME NY OO isasas:ieséscsvscccissdseneses . 1 
Sauces, of all kinds not otherwise 
enumerated,..............00¢ percent 30 
Saucepans, Metallic,......... percent 30 
Sausages, Bologna,........... percent 25 
Saws—Mill, Crosscut, and Pit, each 1 00 
Scagliola Tables, or slabs inlaid, etc. 
percent 30 
Scalebeams,............. Menaced percent 30 
Scrap or Old Lead,............. pound 14 
ee IR ids soba voices ton 10 00 
UIE, FIM hac cic ocenesescesed pound 30 
Wood, so called, made of iron, |b. 12 
All other, not otherwise specified, 
percent 30 
Sealskins, Tan’d and Dress’d, dozen 5 00 
8 nee eer percent 25 
FRING, cad S IAG on ns cnn onsarnnea's pound 7 
Seppia, or Iron Liquor,...... percent 20 
NN Ma Sia cinin dncepunttagaaae free 
6 SR eS eee 16 oz. 2 00 
Sheepskins, Tan’d and Dres’d, doz. 2 00 
Do. do. and Not Dressed,.....doz. 1 00 
Shell, Tortoise,............... per cent 5 
Shell and Fancy Boxes, not other- 
wise enumerated,.......... percent 25 
Sextants, according to materials. 
Shades, Sun, Silk,............ percent 30 
Shaddocks, otherwise than in bulk, 
percent 20 
Shaving Soap,................. percent 30 
BOW IN, BI isis sence sscccasss pound 2 50 
Sheathing Copper, in sheets of 14 
by 48 inches, weighing 14 to 34 
ounces to the square foot, ......... free 
Sheathing Metal, composed partly 
Eis isndie sc cia cand pound 2 
Sheet Brass, Rolled,......... percent 30 
Sheets, Willow, used in making bon- 
Ae ee eit per cent 35 
Sheetings, Linen, ee a percent 25 
Russia Hemp,.............. percent 20 





Shellsesciiess.s cevcees dilenvdvece Pe Ey 
Shells, Cocoa, ..............46. per cent 
Other,.....- eM CES per cent 
Shirts made up by hand,....per cent 
i ere per cent 
| ee per cent 
Oe IDNs cisco vesces dae per cent 
oo ee per cent 
Shoes or Pumps, Men’ s, wholly or 
partially manufactured,......... pair 


Shoes, Boots, or Sootees, Children’s, 
wholly or in part manufact’d, pair 
Shoes or Slippers, Women’s, wholly 
or partly manufactured of leath. 

er, prunella, or other material, 
except silk, .... ..pair 
Alsuo—Women's “Doub le 'Soled 
Pumps and Wells, wholly or 
partly manufactured,......... pair 
Shoes or Slippers, Silk or Satin, for 
women or men,.. éosds ss DOT 
Do. do. of India Rub be r, not othe t 
wise spccified,............esceee pair 
Note—Lastings, Prunellas, and 
similur fabrics, not specified, 
when imported in strips, pieces, 

or patterns, of the size and 
shape suitable for the manufac. 
ture, exclusively, of buttons, 
shoes, or bootees,.......per cent 
Shot Bags and Belts, leather mount. 


iid bist cWheserecscisneed per cent 
SUG, FOR ONG, 000 0056s cccciecs pound 
ws Lead, PS, capa keideacd pound 


Shovels, Iron, Steel, and Brass, 
per cent 


Shrub, a Cordial,............... gallon 
BRAC) OF: BaMaC sree. .00cvcccesccccee 
Bate Arnis «..0s0cs< voeeesPer cent 
Sieves—W ood or Wire,.....per cent 


Re a Pee ee per cent 
Silk, Raw, comprehending ali silks 
in the gum, whether in hanks, 
recled, or otherwise,...... pound 
Bolting Cloths,............. per cent 
Umbrellas, Parasols, Sun Shades, 
Caps for women, Turbans, Or- 
naments for headdress, Aprons, 
Collars, Caps, Cuffs, Braids, 
Curls, Frizettes, Chemisettes, 
Mantillas, Pelerines, and other 
articles made up by hand in 
whole or in part, and not other- 
wise provided for,....... per cent 
Shirts and Drawers, made up 
wholly or in part,.......per cent 
Sewing Silk, Silk Twist, or Twist 
composed of silk and mohair, 


30 
40 


pound 2 00 


Pongees, and Plain White Silks, 


for printing or coloring...pound 1 50 


Silk Floss, and other similar silks, 
purified from the gum, dyed and 
prepared for manufacture, per cent 


25 
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Silk or Satin Shoes and Slippers, for 


WOMEN OF MEN,...........00.0005 pair 30 

Silk or Satin Lac’d Boots or Bootees, 
for women or men,... pair 75 

Silk or Satin Shoes or Slippers, oo 
children,.... .pair 15 

Silk or Satin Lac’d Boots or Bootees, 
for children,... aoe 

Silk Hats, for men,.. sieldénitn qld each 1 00 

Silk or Satin Hats or Bonnets, for 

women, ..each 2 00 
All other articles of silk, made up 
by hand in whole or in part, 
and not otherwise provided for, 
percent 30 
Wire, covered with silk, for bon. 
nets... .pound 12 
Silk and Worsted combined, manu. 
factures Of,.............+. percent 30 
If any silk manufactures shall be 
mixed with gold and silver or 
other metal,............. percent 30 

Silk and Cotton, manufactures of, 
to be estimated on either material 
which shall produce the highest 
duty. 

Silver, Bullion,.... Speustaneasbess “08 
Epaulettes or Wings,.. [dace ences cas free 
Articles made up of, not otherwise 

enumerated... ..-percent 30 
Quick, (Vif Argent).......per cent 5 
PONG iiss savin snares ned percent 20 
Wire and Plated,.......... percent 30 
Plated metal in sheets,...per cent 30 
German, unmanufactured, per ct. 30 
— poh Nechisevens whe cent 20 

Sisal Grass,.... ..ton 25 00 

Skates, ... «per cent 30 


Skivers, Tanned o or r Dressed,. dozen 2 00 


Skins of all kinds, not otherwise spe- 
cified, pickled, and in casks,p.c. 
Calf and Seal Skins, Tanned and 


20 


DOS ccs vcs ssisns utd dozen 5 00 
Sheep, do. do..........ss.0008 dozen 2 00 
Goat, or Morocco, do. do...dozen 2 50 


Kid Skins, or Morocco, do. do. doz. 


Goat or Sheep Skins, Tanned and 
Not Dressed,............++: dozen 
Kid and Lamb, do. do....... 
Skins tanned and dressed other- 
wise than in color, to wit:— 
_ Fawn, Kid, and Lamb, usually 
known as Chamois,........dozen 
Fish, for Saddlers, other than Seal, 


per cent 

Slates,... ihn wap 2hascus Oe Oma 
Slate Pencils,..................per cent 
Smalts,.. ...per cent 
RI cstitiiiie:sie 005g on cove oneness OUR. 
Reeite Wii siisieksdscdi dotderinnins 
Soap—Castile, Fancy, Marseilles, 
Naples, Perfumed, Shaving, 


‘Washballs, or Windsor, per ct. 
Other Hard Soap, not specified, lb. 


1 50 
1 00 


wr 
iv 


30 
4 
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Soap, Soft,... .-barrel 
“ Stuffs and Stocks... .. per cent 
Socks, Linen,.... . per cent 
Hemp, ... --per cent 
Woollen or Worst'd, ¢ or both, made 
on frames,..............++ per cent 
NURSE hii vesioevas sevens per cent 
Bode, «acess Hass RS per cent 
Soda Ash,...............008 per cent 
Preparations of Soda,......per cent 
Soles, Felt,.....................per cent 


SNE hae A Bile sek ciinidnceew’ per cent 
Soy, an East India sauce,...per cent 


Spanish Brown, Dry,...........pound 
Ground in Oil,..............665 pound 
ettaly, FUG). i655 es cca ek 
Sparteri@jis ins... .cs.0ee per cent 
SPOMIRCIIB si... 5<cnsssesveded per cent 
Spectacle Cases, Metallic, per cent 
Leather,............. vnecared per cent 
i OEE 
Pa tuseiccsues ...per cent 
Spectacle Glasses, not set,..... -2Toss 
SL Rear eer Berar Eee pe OF per cent 


Spermaceti Oil,...............+..gallon 
Spermaceti Candles, or sperm and 


WaX MIXEd,.......0....eeeeeeee pound 
Spikes, Copper,...........00..++6 pound 
} RPC os ep aey rele oe Cpr pound 
Composition,.............++. per cent 
Bite ROG ie. sccsesecerseses pound 


Spirits, Distilled from grain or other 
materials—First and Second 


fe 
Third pRB RES 
Fourth Proof,... alee 
Fifth Proof,... .» gallon 
Above F ifth Proof,... .- gallon 
Spirits of Turpentine. . gallon 
Sponges, ... ae per cent 
Spoons, Metalic, aloha per cent 
Horn or Shell,.. .-per cent 


Spunk or Punk, an article like tin. 


CODE ENS SEP Cor err per cent 
Sprigs, not exceeding 16 to the thou- 
GOES Soko. ceweeswen thousand 


Exceeding 16 to the thousand, |b. 
Springs for wigs,... ..per cent 
Springs of Brass Wire, ‘used for ma- 

RT WIN Eas oseiieccesvea ty per cent 
Spy Glasses,............0..0008 per cent 
Squares, Metallic, or Wood, per cent 
Square Wire, used for the manufac- 

ture of stretchers for umbrellas, 

and cut in pieces not exceeding 


the proper size,...........+ per cent 
Squills or Scille,..............per cent 
UR ON d5 cand f Sean ceen’ pound 
Statues and Specimens of Statuary, 
specially imported,..............006- 
Do. do. otherwise imported, viz :— 
Plaster or Alabaster,...... per cent 


Brass, Bronze, Marble, Metal, 
or Wood,....... ..-per cent 





124 
20 
2 


free 
20 
30 
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United States Tariff. 


Staves, Rough,................ percent 20 
Ready for use,..............percent 30 
Steel—Cast, Shear, or German, in 
MM penitss Accctcnsineeceus 112 Ibs. 1 50 
All other, in bars,.......... 112 lbs. 2 50 
Wire, not exceeding No. 14,.. = 5 
* over 14 and not ex. 25,... 8 
1S MIE Ta MEN os i's s0:teien con i 11 
Articles manufactured from steel, 
or steel being a component part 
thereof, not otherwise specified, 30 
Stereotype Plates,............ percent 25 
Sticks, Walking, in rough,............ free 
Finished into Canes,...... percent 30 
Or Frames for umbrellas and para. 
sols, .-percent 30 
Stiffeners, ‘of Hair, for. cravats, 
percent 20 
Still Bottoms, and parts thereof, (See 
CUT chase s0<0 000090 0050008 percent 30 
Stock SEITE Weer percent 30 
Stone Ware,............000.00 percent 30 
Stones, Burr, Unwrought,............. free 
“ Wrought,......per cent 20 
Wien echincdns oxdokiasds venpecene free 
ce tensenixtasacoosacks percent 20 
Pili cabcnnknainsdabecavnaiannee free 
PR ii cing -hico cassie rng sossnddns free 
Hones, ... nes .percent 20 
ities da esevevevasens per cent 7 
Imitation of Precious,.....per cent 74 
Straining Web, Cotton,...... percent 30 
Straw Baskets,..............4+ percent 25 
Straw Flats, Braids, Plaits, Spartere, 
or Willow Squares, used for ma- 
king hats or bonnets,...per cent 35 
Manufactures of, not otherwise 
BOCA basics sone ecevseiesid percent 20 
For hats, in its natural state, 
percent 20 
Straw Carpets, and C uanene—°3 30 
Matting,.... .-per cent 25 
Stretchers for parasols or - umbrellas, 30 
Strings, for musical instruments, of 
catgut or whipgut, and all other 
strings or threads of similar mate- 
rials,... . .percent 15 
Sugar, Raw, a or r Brown, not advane’d 
beyond its raw state by claying, 
boiling, clarifying, or other pro- 
a ciisins. o<ssedncasscquenen pound 24 
Or Syrup of Sugar, or of Sugar 
CPipiessncovsaes yakisgine te pound 24 
Brown, Clayed,............... pound 2 
All other, when advanced beyond 
the raw state by claying, boiling, 
clarifying, or other process, and 
not yet refined,............ pound 4 
Refined, whether Loaf, Lump, 
Crushed, or Pulverized; and 
when, after being refined, they 
have been tinctured, colored, or 
in any way adulterated,... pound 6 
Sugar Candy,...... .-pound 6 


| 





Note.—If syrup of the cane or 
of loaf sugar is entered as mo- 
lasses, or any other appellation 
than syrup of sugar, it is liable 
to seizure and confiscation. (See 
regulations of comptroller of 


treasury.) 
Sugar Molds,.................. per cent 
Sulphate of Quinine,............ ounce 
ID as a000ccce-0c0ees per cent 
MN OUT OF... 00s.0seicccdauionce 
Sulphuric Acid,................. per lb, 
Drees 5 4n:tsseeetnasacs per cent 
aia tain s'ns sain o.0nace saatkonadde 
Suspenders—Braces of all kinds ex- 
cept Indiarubber,....... per cent 


Indiarubber, in no case to be val- 
ued at less than $2 per dozen, 


even if costing less,.....per cent 
Suspender Webbing, of Indiarubber, 
per cent 

Swans’ Down,............00++ per cent 
Swan Skin, undressed,...... per cent 
SwWeetmeste jens. .ecesssnecr vid per cent 
Sword Blades,............... per cent 


Knots of silver or gold lace, pr. ct. 
do. of silk or worsted, per cent 
ai sete arckcy isicnnid per cent 
Syrup of Sugar-Cane, in casks, p. Ib. 
Tablecloths, according to materials. 
Tables, with marble tops, slabs, or 
ORGAN yin. 5000 secrneove per cent 
Tacks, Brads, or Sprigs, not exceed- 
ing 16 oz. to the 1000,...pr. 1000 


Over 16 ounces,............. per Ib. 
MMO vii cic sors sc0cs goes per cent 
Ue rer oo per cent 
SE eee ee per Ib. 
Te a -per Ib. 
Tamarinds, preserved in sugar or 
WOU o sink <nses cassncies per cent 


Tapers, paper, cotton wick, or wax, 
per cent 


Tapes—Cotton,............... per cent 
PO ciasisisevscrasiccenns per cent 
SE ee ee per cent 
Tailors’, in silver cases,...per cent 

Pai btiinsi esas scenssen per cent 

Tarred o> eg es eenavexdins per lb. 


Tartaric Acid,.. 
Tartar, crude,... Seiad 
Tartar Emetic,... en cane dean pet r ‘cent 
Teas, when imported in American 

vessels from places of production, 
Teapots, metallic, China, or earth. 


‘ ati cent 


REN ners ani ideees cee dee per cent 
Teeth, except elephants,....per cent 
RS, dees i vcncexecis .....sper cent 
Telescopes,...................per cent 
Teutenague,.......... re eee 

hs cecsss's cases soecna per cent 
Thermometers,...............per cent 

| Thimbles, metallic,........ .per cent 

Bone or ivory,............ -per cent 
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Thread, Cotton, Twist, or Yarn, on 
spools, or otherwise, unbleached 
and uncolored, the true value of 
which, at the place whence im- 
ported, shall be less than 60 cents 
per Ib., shall be valued at 60 cents 


ee Dra Fe percent 25 
Thread, if bleached or colored, cost. 

ing less than 75 cts., to be valued 

Rt FE COAMG  cesiniccosiored percent 25 
Thread, Flax,..........cs000 percent 25 

Laces and Insertings,...... percent 15 
Tiles, Paving,..............6. per cent 25 
Timber, rough,.. ..percent 20 
Tin, in bars, pigs, 0 or r blocks, per cent 1 

Foil ED ood EE per cent 23 

In plates or sheets,........per cent 24 

Tagg ji... sii ist cesvend per cent 24 

All manufactures of, or of which it 

is a component part, not other- 
wise specified,......... -percent 30 
Tinctures of al] kinds, not otherwise 

enumerated,.........0...06¢ percent 25 
Tinned or japanned common Sad- 

Dee casks cdincs casleered percent 20 
Tips of Horns,............... per cent 5 
Tips and Runners for parasols, me- 

| RE ee Coney ewer Te eae TS per cent 30 
Tippets, Fur,...............+6- percent 35 
Tobacco, manufactured, other than 

snuff and cigars,.......... perlb. 10 

Unmanufactured,...........per cent 20 
Toilette Glasses, and vials. (See glass.) 
Tolu, Balsam of,............. percent 25 
Tongues, Reindeer & Neats’, smok- 

PA hweicceeaisaisend percent 20 
Tongues and Sounds, of foreign fish- 

CDi scknsicescscssnnscsve’ per cent 20 
Tonkay, or Tonqua Beans, per cent 20 
Tools and implements of trade, of 

persons arriving in the U. States, 

sn nottal Weep... sched. cleseck oe free 
Tooth-Brushes, bone, or ivory, or 

Deel fissea esi. cvesccovessosd per cent 30 
Tooth-Powder,............000. percent 20 
Tooth-Picks, bone, ivory, shell, and 

GUNA seis a percent 20 

Me tRid oi. 6c oscsvcescsnses per cent 30 
Topaz, real,....... per cent 7 

ee per cent 74 
Tortoise Shell,................ per cent 5 
Tow, Codilla, of Flax or Hemp, ton 20 00 
Toys, metal, paper, wood,..per cent 30 
Trace Chains, or parts thereof, pr. Ib. 4 
DOOR iis Sidi. Wadaiens AEA 0 free 
Trusses, with iron or metallic springs, 

of Indiarubber,.......... per cent 30 

{f leather be the material of chief 

ce ee rT percent 35 
Tumblers. (See glass.) 
ION, Siok sh ascsctsvssicssasiacee free 
POGUE  Sisic cc vscsccniss sed per cent 7 
Turpentine,...........0....065 per cent 25 
Spirits of....... 0.0.26. gallon 10 





Commercial Regulations. 


Bi eR error per cent 
Twine, untarred, ...........+... per Ib. 
Twist, cotton. (See thread.) 
Twist, of silk, or composed of silk 
and mohair,......... per 16 ounces 
Types, new or old,.......... per cent 
Type Metal and Stereotype Plates, 
per cent 
— Parasols, & Sun Shades, 
ro EDs Bye ae .-per cent 
Cotton, or other materials, pr. cent 
Furniture of, if metallic, per cent 
do. if bone or ivory,.....per cent 
Valencias, worsted and silk, per cent 


Vanilla Beans,............... .per cent 
Varnishes of all-kinds,....... per cent 
Vases, Porcelain, for ornaments or 
flower stands,.......-....++ per cent 
Vegetables, if principally us’d in dye- 
ing, or composing dyes,............ 
Veils, silk, lace,..................per Ib. 
Cotton Lace,............... per cent 
Vellum, or Parchment,...... per cent 


Velvet—Cotton, Cords, Moleskins, 
Fustians, Buffalo cloths, goods 
manufact’d by napping or rais- 
ing, cutting or shearing, not ex- 
ceeding in value 35 cents per 
square yard, to be valued at 35 
cents per square yard, and pay 


Nee ES eee TE per cent 
ER RE EEE Te per Ib. 
Velveteens, (See velvet.) 
Venison Hams, preserved,....per lb. 
VOPR ing cies viiidacss per cent 
Vermicelli,...ve..c....cecseeees per cent 
VO@rORNOR 6's 5.5 56505 5830008 per cent 


Vials, all uncut fancy and perfumery, 
not exceeding 4 ounces each in 
CUI GEE, wines es peep aaei per gro. 

Exceeding 4 0z., and not exceed- 
ing in capacity 16 oz. each,— 
per gross 

Vials and Bottles, apothecaries’, not 
exceeding the capacity of 6 oz. 


a ME ee per gross 
Exceeding 6, not over 16, pr. gro. 
VIO yo, Ji ANS esccvesireeeldes per cent 
Vinegeliens seis eis ceis,ccd per gallon 
VOR ni. cates S655 wee ee'ee per cent 
Strings, Catgut,............ per cent 
Visiting Cards,.................. per Ib. 


Vitriol—Oil of Sulphuric Acid, p. lb. 
Blue, Sulphate of Copper,..per Ib. 
Green, and Copperas,...... per Ib. 


Water ae 0 SE per cent 
Waiters—metallic, wood, or japan- 
ROU a wiciavenditwracras’ pr. cent 
LMAO ics esisiene scdeec’ per cent 


Walking Canes, mounted,...per cent 

ROUBDG 5 06 cas ahdendia dsc tedse shoes is 
Warming Pans,... per cent 
Watches, and parts thereof, per cent 


free 
2 50 
30 
25 


30 
2 50 


3 
20 


30 
20 


2 50 
3 00 


1 75 
2 25 
30 

8 

30 
15 
12 


Glasses or Crystals,...... per gross 2 00 
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Water Colors,................per cent 
Wax Beads,...................per cent 
Bees’, bleached or not,....per cent 


Wax, Sealing,............ ..ssper cent 
Shoemakers,............ ....per cent 
TP APIOUG Ss fistinsecucericas -... «per cent 


Wearing Apparel, actually in use,... 
All other, except Gloves, Mitts, 
Socks, Stockings, wove Shirts 
and Drawers, and all similar 
manufactures, made on frames ; 
Hats,Bonnets,Shoes & Buotees, 
imported in a state ready to be 
used as cluthing, by men, wo- 
men, or children, made up ei- 
ther by the tailor, manufacturer, 

Or seams TeSs,...........+ per cent 

All articles worn by men, women, 
or children, other than above 
specified or excepted, of what- 
ever materials composed, made 

up wholly or in part by hand, p.ct. 
Webbing—Cotton, or Indiarubber, * 
Worsted or Wuollen, made on 


frame, ......0.....0...006.per cent 
Wedgewood Ware,..... i cent 
Weld,..... Sail can ah dasa's o pagel capitis : 


Whalebone, foreign fishery, per cent 
Whale Oil, - “ per gallon 


WOO i isigini ds scissines per bushel 
PR is didi. cance 112 pounds 
Wheistones,......c..-.es...+++ per cent 
a ictaoreabans per cent 
Whiskey—lst and 24 proof,...gallon 
Bb iis easanveg eee . gallon 

WN vitenesen wake eat gallon 

ee ee eee ee gallon 

Above 5th,......... gallon 

White Lead, dry or ground in oil, Ib. 
Whiting, or Paris White,...... per Ib. 


Wick, Cotten or Wick Yarn, as Cot- 
ton Yarn. 
eC iWES. Se Goins 6 rare me .per cent 
Willow Sheets, for hats,....per cent 
For making baskets or covering 
demijohns,........0....6: per cent 
Window Glass. (See glass.) 
Windsor Shaving Soap, and all other 


WOMOMIOT i. iss.cccossecend per cent 
Wings & Epaulettes, of gold or silv’r, 
Plated, hei’ fis saneobasan tne per cent 


Wines—Madeira,Sherry,San Lucas, 
& Canary,in casks or bott’s, gal. 


Champagne,...................gallon 
Port, Burgundy, and Claret, in 
hot RS Ave ee anes gallon 


Port and Burgundy, i in cas eke, gal. 
Teneriffe, in casks or bottles, gal. 
Claret, in casks, .............gallon 
White Wines, not enumerated, of 
France, Austria, Prussia, Sar- 
dinia, Portugal and possessions, 
In teemessrsens-o 

In bottles, ............gallon 


20 
25 


50 


United States Tariff. 





On Red Wines, not enumerated, 
of France, Austria, Prussia, Sar- 
dinia, and Portugal and its pos. 


sessions— 
In casks,............gallon 
In bottles,......... -gallon 


On White & Red Wines of Spain, 
Germany, and the Mediterra- 
nean, not otherwise enumerat’d, 


FD: COGKB 5 0cee6s .- gallon 

In bottles,.......... gallon 

Sicily, Madeira, and Marsala, in 
casks or voules, teeeeeresees gallon 
Other Wines of Sicily, in casks or 
eee en -gallon 


All other not enumerated, & other 
than those of France, Austria, 
Prussia, Sardinia, and Portugal 
and its possessions— 


Ta CaBKs,..00 25000 gallon 
In bottles,.......... gallon 


All imitations of wines, brandies, 
or spirits, shall pay the highest 
rate of duty applicable to the 
genuine article. 

Nothing above contained, to inter- 
fere with subsisting treaties with 
foreign nations. 

Bottles containing wine, to pay 
separate duty. 

Wine Lees, Liquid,.......... per cent 

Crystallized, (crude TTartar,)...... 

Winter Bark, or Canella Alba, p. ct. 
Wire—Brass or Cupper,....per cent 
Iron or Steel, nut exceeding No. 


Pia cid vin vie aa gackatadl per lb. 
Over No. 14, not over No, 25, Ib. 
CONSE TRO i Bi sisia « <a evahii navies per Ib. 
Silvered or Plated,........ per cent 
Cap or Bonnet, covered with silk, 

per Ib. 


*  Cover'd with Cotton Thread, 

or other material,...per lb. 

Square, for umbrella stretchers, 

and in pieces not exceeding the 

proper length,..........per cent 

Woad or Pastel,...............- per Ib. 
Wood of all kinds,i in sticks, for Dyes, 

- ” Ground, per cent 


Wood—Fire,............ .seeeeper cent 
(SEGARA ence ners eee ‘ 
Rose, Mahogany, Satin, and Ce. 

GUividvccnaes etea re per cent 
All manufactures of, not otherwise 
gis iii oes 9:05 00005 per cent 


Wool—Angora, Goats’, or Camels, 
Combed or Worsted, manufac. 
tures of, not otherwise specified, 

per cent 

On the Skin, to be estimated as to 

weight and value the same as 

other wool, and to pay the same 
duty. 

On coarse wool, unmanufactured, 


25 
65 


30 
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480 Commercial Regulations. 


the value whereof at the last 
port or place whence exported 
to the United States, shall be 
seven cents or under per pound, 
there shall be levied a duty of— 


per cent 

Wool—On all other unmanufactured 
wool a duty of......... per cent 

And in addition,.......... per lb. 


Provided, That when wool of differ- 
ent qualities of the same kind or 
sort is imported in the same bale, 
bag, or package, and the aggregate 
value of the contents of the bale, 
bag, or package shall be appraised 
by the appraisers at a rate exceed. 
ing seven cents per pound, it shall 
be charged with a duty in conform. 
ity to such appraisal. 

Provided further, That when wool of 
different qualities, and different 
kinds or sorts is imported in the 
same bale, bag, or package, the 
contents of the bale, bag, or pack- 
age shall be appraised at the value 
of the finest or most valuable kind 
or sort, and a duty charged there- 
on accordingly. 

Provided, also, That if bales of differ- 
ent qualities are embraced in the 
same invoice, at the same price, 
the value of the whole shall be ap- 
praised according to the value of 
the bale of the best. 

If any wool be imported having in 
it dirt, or any material or impuri- 
ties other than those naturally be- 
longing to the fleece, and thus be 
reduced in value to seven cts. per 
pound, or under, the appraisers 
shall appraise said wool at such 
price as in their opinion it would 
have cost had it not been so mix- 
ed with such dirt or impurities, and 
aduty shall be charged thereon in 
conformity to such appraisal. 

Woollen, or Woollen and Worsted 

Drawers, Shirts, Mitts, Gloves, 
Caps, Bindings, Hosiery, and all 
such articles, made on frames, 
not otherwise specified, per cent 


Watt eases ka per cent 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn, per ct. 
| eae ee Remar per cent 


Bindings, made on frames, per ct. 
Wool Hats, or Hat Bodies,......each 
Wool.—All manufactures of wool, or 

of which wool shall be a compo. 

nent part, except Carpetings, Flan. 
nels, Bockings, Baizes, Blankets, 





Worsted Stuff Goods, ready-made 
Clothing, Hosiery, Mitts, Gloves, 
and goods made on frames, pr. ct. 40 
Worsted Stuffs, made of combed 
wool, and manufactures of Wors- 
ted and Silk, combined,...per cent 30 
Yarn—Twist or Thread,Cotton, un. 
bleached and uncolor’d, the true 

value of which, at the place 

whence imported, shall be less 

than 60 cents per pound, shall 

be valued at 60 cts. per pound, 

and pay a duty of....... percent 25 
Bleached or Colored, the true val- 

ue of which,at the place whence 

imported, shall be less than 75 

cents per pound, shall be valued 

at 75 cents per pound, and pay 

a Serer percent 25 
All other Cotton, Twist, Yarn, 

and Thread, on Spools or other- 

WRG ci idee cigcia deve -percent 30 
Worsted and Wool,................. 
Spun, for making Cordage, per lb. 6 

Yellow Ochre, dry,............ per Ib. 1 
Ground in Oil,.....0:..eeesee per lb. 14 

Zante Currants,............... 

Zinc—in Sheets,..............percent 10 
Sulphate of; White Vitriol; p.ct. 20 


Oxide Of,....5i.... <secoeewen percent 20 
All manufactures of, not otherwise 
specified,..................percent 30 


The following provision in the tariff law is 
annexed, by reason of its importance to 
the mercantile community.” It is the 
20th section of the law. 


There shall be levied, collected, and paid 
on each and every non-enumerated article, 
which bears a similitude, either in material, 
quality, texture, or the use to which it may 
be applied, to any enumerated article 
chargeable with duty, the same rate of duty 
which is levied and charged on the enu- 
merated article which it most resembles, in 
any of the particulars before mentioned ;— 
and if any non-enumerated article equally 
resembles two or more enumerated articles, 
on which different rates of duty are chargea- 
ble, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, on such non-enumerated article, the 
same rate of duty as is chargeable on the 
article which it resembles paying the high- 
est duty; and on all articles manufactured 
from two or more materials, the duty shall 
be assessed at the highest rates at which 
any of its component parts may be charge- 
able. 
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Rate at which Foreign Moneys and Currency are taken at the Customhouse. 


Cents. 
Fianim or quilder, of Bobomite.ciss.:..sesesscvsvigecseevecsscccessscccsseoes 48 
do. asi novus jade aiaubb eves dines. cccesesconend’ ae 
do. ira veins. slicubenieescccscostcscsecsscse Se 
do. aU ME ES isn occa scvcect Pin bedsores cccssevenvceseces, OO MEO OD Aan 
do. DN i esla ce hineeiwededeWiencetibesceresscsevetec 40 
do. SORES DE? AE 
do. Augsburgh, or Bavaria,......... ..e-:.seeeeceeeeeees 40 36-100 
do. St. Gall, without consular certificate,........ —* 40 36.100 
Weim Golled:.6r Chabot, OF Frames okie sess cececec cic s cc esccsccvcccceees 68 29.100 
do. a igncsscbeigveesscac<aimsccvessoeeves 78 47-1000 
do. Nd iced esc ba gseridenssivisascerssnseves 69 
do. PUN vhiss I Adinserctssadewerscecscsvceess 69 and 77 
do. RE $1 00 
REE aS Re re oe et 33 1-3 
do. do. NNN dhs sa asin o baled asi ncn bc'enveebierei ices 28 
te pe eT os Delon leitly caclecewecdseueoseete 18 708.1000 
Miho a ncin bell nadtderanss¢eduadesetide vasecenresceovesvesee 44 60.100 
NE 0d Soac Bits & sinvsksstasbeetacetib oihv<daclh ebadddan ass duasvecsvecsiegecs $1 84 
a IN AME MI Ge does cv oindaldninddcbesdenesecevececsesateeds 50 
Leghorn, Tuscan, and Florence livre,.............0ss..ceeccsececsecsesseres 6 1.3 to the doll. 
NN chor, chi © sSaia eased ea ous wae d ee eks otani casevcvocetcweuse 78 46.100 
Tares allowed by law 
Per cent 
rs OU Tio, sxnkiceaauiiiinaeen qhevid ceqivesctviccoarseccecea se’ 1 
NM Shc ca'siiuyPaveaih vere Lakes sdepeea nat adiaaec casivecs Svcs cocevesscudae 15 
MN cs and F005 esa Cards sigkh Pghaad fdva ad dcp Cbacceyoteascdsevasceoes 5 
Rpm RU MUMENNOD: OF DUMNOD Ee a's 5 20505 cccidereitscnscheodercebscvdicecccosepeentionees 10 
I Eis als daslesnaceueadSiccasckuaacSatyeh cdbacdceaderbetekeheces clWicissaciseas 20 
I irc uy dian necteW odin ddastgbaced csi sedbverkesecdecvhccsbacsvhass 8 
NN SIND cc's wa Wie NRG erin wkeass “Soden neous Sessts doce doetennndurkcbeoes 10 
I II 5 ors. civin esd ge bens Urvnis <amvi's te eedaa Catan geisbs daeel sds ce tnoaianene 2 
acid an-. .0 ano ANU Lae bance anenasaabaa viet vansod Sebbrkselanvaenc bpeebieteies 6 
EN SUNS SU ONIN och Gad cl'ae uccurp ona edits sc cneandssWecds vscudiesccsedacehesen 8 
NN a cod nd baa Sevekése anne eueins Cabos agaieeCeveveeuvideerdhe ie SO 
I CINE nies osc chet dS accasads deae OES eeeks a Uiciak <s'des sv eseid overs ub euhe 10 
IE No oii 5 5. « suayn-c nave sctabde's dccpea eke elelak qodechse bold sssccccnasearceteica 10 
IIL 54 ince g.0'y'spngicexee pe Ie uaksc Ok deck etd RNAs oael otk bd duidae cence tbdeusisects 3 
NII is sivas calc da tondcdetodawsuca datos clkeobcssb ch abicns vote adioevadecnen jes 12 
Rh ah ata i insis és Ne toa A 9 hth ppg Nts Os San cass WV bss AMIS SasacVecdeas 3 


On other goods, according to invoice or actual weight. It is optional with the im- 


porter, at the time of making his entry, to have invoice tare allowed, the collector con. 
senting thereto. 








COMMERCIAL STATISTICS, 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 1841. 


Statistical View of the Commerce of the United States, exhibiting the Value of Imports 
from, and Exports to, each foreign country, during the year ending on the 31st of 
September, 1841 ; derived from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury commu. 
nicating the annual statement of the Commerce and Navigation of the United States, 
as required by Act of Congress. 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


VALUE OF Domestic Foreign 
COUNTRIES. IMPORTS. Produce. Produce. Total. 
Russia, ahiPiuet acdc alicck edie det $2,817,448 $146,118 $879,611 $1,025,729 
I A caicigsaes ou dnsdeicbiecenisabee 36,119 149,211 26,765 175,976 
Sweden, SHED pS ES Ne eR 1,209,881 563,766 38,553 602,319 
Swedish West Indies,............. 19,760 165,184 3,707 168,891 
VOL. VIL.—NO. V. 41 
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VALUE OF 

COUNTRIES. IMPORTS. 

CR a din cnrictnaiontemiene 8.791 
Danish West Indies,............... 1,075,530 


ESS RG Nr eeE FF 
Dutch East Indies,................ 
Dutch West Indies,................. 500,197 
Dutch Guiana,...............cecerees 35,793 


NIN i iis Lads wecnigsasrny ceviseen 374,833 
Hanse Toowns,..............se0see08 2,449,964 
I. Xs isi cnisenmisancssseese 45,730,007 
DN obit ints céinssnnesadiet 850,887 
ES ID ee ee 81,921 
SEND, Scitacic nin saiennnesinearcnee 21,079 
PE, ssnovicw debate cdnwhssaieecake 1,461 
Cape of Good Hope,..............+ 17,155 
British East Indies,..............++ 1,236,641 
British West Indies,................ 855,122 
British Honduras,....... ........... 232,244 
British Guiana,...............0c0se0s 18,228 
British American Colonies,....... 1,968,187 
Pe Re ae aaa eee 86,706 
PINE iW ss ikis skntcnndctiocns 23,933,812 
French West Indies,............... 198,216 
French Guiana,..............000c008 55,416 
Miquelon, and French fisheries, —...... 
inci siomhsptbskndiseesiapsasun 1,809,684 
iiss senindannvasincs Me beanican 1,310,696 
Teneriffe and the other Canaries, 144,654 
Manilla, and Philippine Islands, 733,906 
sic sh bs das Sananoxevintasive 11,567,027 
Other Spanish West Indies,...... 2,560,020 
PORED os sesssccinscsatnsesssareten 286,568 
IS a ciinsicsiccesssh cxtnsaecinnae 229,519 
Fayal and the other Azores,...... 16,093 
Cape de Verd Islands,............ 42,661 
sitions sibinnhs Win nacesaalionsveok 1,151,236 
Pckiss ciasespncaverneccnsenartivas 588,057 
ME iiciesbAsienbiamdenigcuben' (7 * auccun 
RMR scsdsieiekinssvearcesaniie 418,606 
EM iiaaicanaiicscaiintdsaeivivens hovel 614,872 
PND i thasinanise canenissdgecinsep 38,114 
NS iis bts Seusdens 395,026 
RIO 56 Sik. ec esedis ieinccitic 3,284,957 
VORGRMOIAg. 5..cccsessceseccovsccses 9,019,004 
eS ET ea 144,117 
Central America,................068 186,911 
| RRS es Sr ere 6,302,653 
Argentine Republic,..............+ 1,612,513 
Cisplatine Republic,............... 345,234 
Ce sn wsinicaiavis etaitpinsiaies «\ aneaien 1,230,980 
EEE SRE ae ee RR Ber 524,376 
Dabnmnbing.isiiicd Rid. poicccsees 27,269 
South America generally,........000 ...... 
EEE ee fa NEO E RS 3,985,388 
Meanage qenethlly,.. ciisvisinccics © 5055 
Asia generally,.........0...scccseses 167,318 
Africa generally,............0...006 408,955 
West Indies generally,............000 .....- 
ee Bigs vtisinkiin cess iecvocse 38,440 
Sandwich Islands,.................. 47,630 
Uncertain places,.................+ 848 


VALUE OF EXPORTS. 


Dom. Prod. For. Prod. 


110,424 
769,908 
2,237,444 
173,876 
298,699 
37,900 
1,673,726 
4,110,655 
44,184,357 
1,920,506 
60,872 
1,020,931 
27,869 
51,324 
532,334 
3,191,683 
141,864 
381,332 
6,292,290 
63,784 
18,410,367 
381,556 
43,701 
2,257 
1,093,634 
386,001 
12,290 
75,450 
5,107,011 
721,845 
114,443 
107,905 
13,137 
66,926 
731,411 
474,470 
47,000 
1,258,776 
200,934 
516,255 
886,513 
532,419 
50,562 
78,616 
2,941,991 
509,007 
140,031 
846,410 


24,364 
82,587 
277,478 
224,150 
34,194 
150,156 
450,061 
3,371,220 
15,318 
98,989 
21,070 
430,867 
40,311 
51,382 
1,269 
364,273 
112,557 
3,356,388 
40,966 


187,336 
632,071 
28,087 
7,321 
20,370 
5,785 
13 226 
180,907 
11,592 


52,980 


292,041 
1,150,107 
230,083 
59,873 
71,297 
575,282 
152 939 
16,193 
256,578 


eeneee 
eeeeee 


eeecee 


Total. 
134,788 
852,495 

2,514,922 
403,026 
332,893 

37,900 

1,823,882 

4,560,716 

47,555,577 

1,935,824 

60,872 

1,119,920 

48,939 

51,324 
963,201 

3,231,994 
193,246 
382,601 

6,656,563 
176,341 

21,766,755 
422,522 
44,041 
2,257 

1,155,557 
413,820 

15,789 

262,786 

5,739,082 
749,932 
121,764 
128,275 

18,922 

80,152 
912,318 
486,062 

47,000 

1,311,756 
380,546 
808,296 

2,036,620 
762,502 
110,435 
149,913 

3,517,273 
661,946 
156,224 

1,102,988 


eeeeee 


eseeee 








TOTAL,.....+...++-4127,946,177 $106,382,722 $15,469,081 $121,851,803 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 184]. 


Summary Statement of the Value of the Exports of the Growth, Produce, and Manu. 
facture of the United States, during the year commencing on the \st day of October, 


1840, and ending on the 30th day of September, 1841. 





E SEA. 
Fisheries—Dried F ish, a he ING, i ono an i cccdicsndersmedens $602,810 
Pickled Fish, or River Fisheries, (Herring, Shad, Salmon, and 
Mackerel,) OG Ll CN As ER wo i EA MR A EE Be 148,973 
By NO NE NIE UNS ON, ens cnicnesicccsceengs se ocaggeanesdeatineses 1,260,660 
i eehaninetibniek 343,300 
Whalebone, ... coh iinlas Chak each issing Vietvaesemten meas 6 259,148 
Spermaceti Candles,.. Sss diay souks ve canbe uimgitandoch eset okouas teak asia 231,960 
THE FOREST. 
I NN ai on Si vssses Ch aubtgs sesdnanosndes ocVge 6 sndohnsomee deeds v6 993,262 
SRE wtluietbccn suncityneadcuciaebecusts kaeinceacccy tise pabbaigyn Gesys¥s a 437,245 
Product of Wood— 
Staves, Shingles, what Hewn —s eee -» $2, 549,812 
Other Lumber,... deecigenhirioishcotehishein ates saeatte 266,175 
Masts and Spars,.. Wihitsnd <b b:Siedibeiansosiiadavieskseceens 58,991 
Oak Bark and other Dye,............:..sceeeeseeeeeeee 153,519 
All Manufactures of Wood,.. 548,308 
Naval Stores, Tar, Pitch, » Rosin, end Turpentine, 684,514 
Ashes, Pot and Pearl,.. sii clea Caaigamikiagieinet 573,026 
———._ 4,834,345 
AGRICULTURE. 
Product of Animals— 
Beef, Tallow, Hides, Horned Cattle,................ 904,918 
RAGE BUN COON, ces. va ccrencsscnesdviseperesscescnsen 504,815 
Pork (Pickled) > pmae Lard, Live Auten SOR Abe! 2,621,537 
Horses and sh scittnigsal a Seoqecuccns Qeeaeee 
Sheep,... MES NE INE. CORES tapes NSO A 35,767 
——— 4,360,180 
Vegetable Food— 
I cia wc dichtas Chpoub saiighchinasa bakiby Melee ows), ae 
IER ISA Sat RR, le BS & ee che II 7,759,646 
EE as HOC n akevs Odie kcenen dea aneebeescke 312,954 
a dein ann th sei nieeninioesbameisadanaene oon ses 682,457 
BN Nise 0c’: 455 sissies vevhh ndeete sithigh awd oooune whe 138,505 
Rye, Oats, and other small grain and Lette poriahe 159,893 
Biscuit, or Shipbread,................000+ ecocse~ 978,041 
HRI SRGRRORGE: AERC OR se > Ue) OMe Sie 64,402 
I ais iba Se0kenk chaccssaeinge Case vdulijaunuas nueeis ese 48,396 
nein a siticns vnivics sd00.0bdsas) condintpeacs egnitsdansenaas” eT 
ani 19,377,268 
ities concnubicns hip tiok seis 0 4p arckatnabele pass th aneskaguns aa atin cores eae AN aon EA eS 
NR ahd a Scout ssa ckt aga aiun Kise cuseud <b tears aeibnph abate Kania enran eabews ath 
All other  etecacapae Products— 
Flaxseed,.. cbok don nebanuass bserceccines 50,781 
sch cs Doehacnc shee d iin ba dba ad nshouba Geoetavbenpetiens» thicaesecatee 28,823 
Brown Sugar,...... Fapeiubiueschn an aapctcsenences aie 23,837 
MANUFACTURES. 
a RN CI oss acs osc cdnnie sts ons od vctscedeerosgersones 494,577 
Leather, Boots and Shoes,.... RES siete Gee Hee 193,583 
NN I NO i osc cdi swire tn calnaudscbaaivuwndhevecineinecte shes 310,105 


Coaches and other Carriages,.......0....sssccessssssseterseeesessceseees 


IPTC e eT Terre eee re eee eerie e re Teer eee ee ieee Tee ee Cee eer TCe re ieee) 





Oeee se CIC eee TOC ee eTOeCeCECICeE ICCC ETIC ee Seer eee ee eee eee) 


$2,846,851 


6,264,852 


16,737,462 
12,576,703 
54,330,341 


103,441 
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Commercial Statistics. 


Spirits from Grain,....... Pea PnL ptr tapi Shar SGN acoso De Cee $97,150 
Snuff and Tobacco,... ch el iawin lp CaN Magteens vid oeuseneie 873,877 
RSE EISEARUSRR AS ee tare MIE Ea Sor MRT hop PP Ce ee 96,748 
Linseed Oil, and Spirits of Turpentine... EEE Cire andes 52,162 
NMI oo sadn cuseavt sistas sie xedaais LUNRLEAdTSR ONDE UBowi0s<00eceee 31,582 
BROT, Oe, BE ORIN, ici io aes cdieccssbivcabdlanbesccasecene 138,537 
SNES ks hse 36s < cicashp wicpdin a pshn c RGOEs 44 dees OaARaS <5 bOE vodesn eee 99,904 
Be I Ei ccscescidnatahcunesh<esdastherenseiisctonescess 806,823 
reer cineca aches dpeseienbabectases:'ssececece 371,294 
I NN as acs i chads Crees oniea p¥'ced ec covensea Yeavi Coates se dsecevs 1,348,974 
SILOS «5p 55s ch WudGa culkas ouindds sh os teadbcgsSade te eeeU ba ctaede scbese si 2,606 
RN iets sis ana ans Soca iach RGR ain sve asteWhiedbsdbe cons coscoee 146,934 
NE Sis ik 0.5 5 caindghvapsipeeinnddeneseadecvacdins + <esesas. 72,932 
I is ciniinsd tenes nnnsanegocankiinncebies sannesheceneceasessee 136,469 
$5,591,147 
Cotton Piece Goods—Printed and Colored,............ $450,503 
Ma Beh sare cies tsidbss4s dais con eatpeeedibovidesocdd 2,324,839 
is: © Wily CANE. FANIIG occ iins tessa ecetessesases 43,503 
ME ENON OE 6s 55 ans onic coscucvastnsevscecsencees 303,701 
—_———_ 3,122,546 
Flax and Hemp—Cloth and Thread,..............ccsceeceeceeee ceees 2,764 
Bags, and all manufactures Of,.............ccsscceaseeceeeeseeeeceees 10,636 
I Ns 5555.55 acc ranadsu 4 4nkends cosas «ait wall ain debdibake 77,907 
I II, cs ct. y a dass uals 0a. den 4 ceuadecbicasadedote tacked 47,548 
eine 5 cis cncns caleainaiaiecst a enpne aengwaadcannedosenmhanss ve 2,590 
Billiard Tables and Apparatus,..............ccscssceccssscsenscsecsesses 996 
NN ATI FOO in kas ik Bienes dadionnancbee cde scicaweasecds 7,699 
Leather and Morocco Skins, not sold per pound,............0...006 38,689 
PUNE EMU GING EWI gos disc's coiccb oncisacciinnseesssedevancesadlec 561 
Be IE WO BDOIWEIG, 0.50.55 6 005s cieiy ses tcesceceusdésiesescncecce 22,439 
MIE MINN, cine vagevnacecsesncesivesciedbeosbesuteleiveace 16,119 
Riccio uncccvadcdvachsintv ees enn eucaraveasdsbanespeeserie 40,620 
No.4, 5s ccs bccuccdanvsvbi nein cnesiaieaesssvaccde si 83,483 
ON, ONIN 555i ccindvuscpitcda cascaveanedsnmebeotasssatbees ae 40,578 
IN Ma. hay a cca sina dnavabnaandiaQ Aire musta bwsNienudiencas 12,957 
RN 6.5. hchrdantisiedoawientelsernaiitveuasoul 6,737 
NN TE OI io a 5's a Cavsddabenhanewtnndvocedeusrcweensoue 43,095 
aii ata ek blair aa <add Va ned otc vk ansaid Sd Tuan 6 3,751 
SS EEE ISL CEES RAEI OE SRE SO EE OS TE 20,546 
IRIN in cain sacs ugninsanies on eguced divebaghaias ccs Covers so 33,546 
Gold and Silver, and Gold Leaf,...........s..cccccsseccessesceceres 2,452 
ee NOE COUN va cics sc cnccenesedacevds vubaadbanetieavdn ei wecas'e’s 2,746,486 
NEL Flowers ahd LeWelt yy si65.0.00coycaensesedancvedscsecicesss 10,013 
I iis los acces 4 Aadv's bu anu Chesca ae MEAMPEA RNIN A ERAS 4 eAbam 0s 7,999 
ca tah stakes sivnbidvestinudesteyeupisesentsuksananaiarestiriackevces 6 1,916 
NY IE BOIS... ini dv ci bdavcas atekuvcbcee asst cess Oelledin busses <s 14,064 
NBs. 2 3c’ 55 oped ccun oped oceesebunemans@midhe Matin eve ax 62,765 
————_ 6,481,502 
Articles not enumerated— 
SII <5 odds 5 cchisuaceedn ix onivesdeced euaartteMeceele cade tees 626,857 
RPM GN So iid ion atin Meashce sein easiiaredesediea ease ckas 823,566 
1,450,423 
$106,382,722 


TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 
In a late debate in the British parliament on the subject of colonial duties, 


Lord Stan. 


ley said—* He had before him a return of the amount of trade between our different 


colonial possessions and Great Britain; and he called upon the house to look 
to its value in figures, but to consider how large a proportion of it was carried 


not merely 
on directly 


with this country. In 1837, the total amount of imports into our British North American 
possessions was £3,844,000, and in 1838, £3,648,000, or, upon the average of two 


41* 
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years, £3,700,000 ; of which only £700,000 in each of these two years was from toreign 
countries, the remainder being a trade exclusively in our own hands, and the produce 
of British manufactures. 

“ The total amount of the trade of our British colonial possessions with Great Britain, 
representing the imports of British North America, the West Indies, and Australia, was 
no less in 1837 than £10,261,000, and in. 1838, £10,580,000; of which only about 
£2,000,000 did not come directly from Great Britain, the produce of British manufac. 
ture. Our returns from the same colonies amounted in 1837 to £11,056,000, and in 
1838 to £12,054,000 ; and these returns were considerably increasing. Compared with 
this, what was any other trade we had with any other country on the face of the globe ? 
In British North America, with a population not exceeding 1,340,000 souls, there had 
been a consumption of our manufactures at the rate of 39s. 9d. per head; while in the 
United States—whose trade he would by no means depreciate, but rather increase and 
extend—with 17,000,000 of people, the consumption of British manufactures did not 
exceed, on an average, £7,235,000, or at the rate of 8s. 5d. per head. And although 
our imports from the United States had gone on increasing, our exports had decreased. 
In 1839 we took of their manufactures $60,000,000, and they received from us 
$65,000,000 ; in 1840 our import trade into the United States fell, from whatever 
cause, from $65,000,000 to $33,000,000.” 


WINE TRADE OF OPORTO. 
From recent accounts published in the London Times, it appears that the wine trade 
is in a very low condition, with increasing stocks, and no prospect of riddance. Let the 
following statement speak for itself :— 





The Douro vintage of 1841 was as follows— Pipes. 
hese. an viadeekl davecpuericenedhsoisivisecereseciteiencizetnicassabecdpeedle ds 58,063 
I NII oobi sens sihersdeatnsbbusereeuteserservsssccegsutceeenereertoons §esebenbites a 10,190 
Pe CARs sakes Wiscreea kas th eaciushicdiueres\eice pier indesess dedicate ee 7,165 
PN tii a 56: sa Rv ciges Ghd A ATINIWS LeKdwarieseueisehenreetwerisedackseuvimudensnns ons 2,456 

77,894 
The stocks remaining in Oporto, Villa Nova, and the vicinity, from former 

NE WONT 6s 55s 000ss sched bonness tuscsevnscedewrssecesssvecccshteresh Seseenwiendaks sotheed 153,287 
The old wines in the north of Portugal, besides,...............s:ccseeeeeeeeseceeeeeeees 20,907 
Be ie BOE, oc cren ests ttescevesssvovedevemsswvwssdiiass ddliveb tiidedsicivd, nde BRED 

Tibi si crscisssrsissev Sr itrccttetinmiaks 275,000 


Here is the astounding fact that on the 3lst of December, 1841, there was in Oporto, 
in the wine country north of Portugal, and in London, (deducting last year’s sale,) a 
quarter of a million pipes of port wine, for which no probable vent was afforded, the 
annual production (about 80,000 pipes) being so far beyond the annual export. A quar. 
ter of a million of pipes! The pipe contains about twenty-five cubic feet of fluid. The 
quantity of port wine, therefore, in existence (independently of private cellars,) is about 
6,250,006 cubic feet, or enough to float all the navies of Europe! Now, the lowest cal- 
culation at which the interest upon capital thus locked up, leakage, and charge for 
storage can be taken, is ten per cent. Many wine houses at Oporto have stocks of 
from 1000 to 2000 pipes, upon which they are, therefore, sustaining an annual loss of 
from £2,000 to £5,000. The price of port wines has come down immensely. Wine 
that sold some time since for 130 milreis (say £25) the pipe, may now be bought for 
60 milreis, (from £13 to £14.) But this avails but little for the reduction of the stocks. 
The great bulk of the exports go to England; yet last year, the export to England did 
not exceed 21,000 pipes, and in few years do they exceed 30,000. Compare this with 
the annual production of 80,000 pipes. 
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1.—The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Information for the year 1843. Boston: 

David H. Williams. 12mo. pp. 334. 

The fourteenth annual issue of this standard work is before us, and as usual, contains a 
great variety of useful information. For the last twelve years it has been conducted by 
Mr. Joseph E. Worcester, of Cambridge, and its reputation as a valuable and accurate 
summary of general knowledge, is attributed chiefly to hisexertions The statement of the 
publisher will be admitted by all who are acquainted with its character, that ‘it has mer- 
ited the large share of public favor which it has received, both as a manual of reference, 
and a record of facts, carefully collected and arranged, of much immediate interest, and 
of permanent value as a contribution to statistical science, and the general policy of the 
country.” The present volume is the fourth of which the present editor has had the 
charge, who seems to have preserved, with fidelity, all its characteristic features. The 
astronomical department is under the charge of Professor Pierce, who managed the same 
department in the volume for 1842, and whose name aflords sufficient assurance that it will 
be found as full and as accurate as in former years. 
2.—The United States’ Almanac ; or Complete Ephemeris, for the vear 1843; wherein the 

Sun’s rising, setting, &c., are given for six diflerent parallels of Latitude, embracing the 

whole extent of the Union; also a collection of such Tables as are of most frequent use 

among Engineers, for the determination of Latitude, Time, ete. ; a complete census of 
the United States, from the official report just presented to congress, including the popu- 
lation of every Town, County, Territory, and State, arranged in alphabetical order; the 
principal officers of the government, and the various departments, with their compensa- 
tions; a view of all the State Debts, and the various purposes for which they were con- 

tracted ; and numerous Statistics, relative to Commerce, Mannfactures, Agriculture, &c. 

By Joux Downes, late of the North Eastern Boundary Survey. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler. 

The full titlepage quoted, by no means furnishes a complete index to the great variety 
and vast amount of information embraced in this volume of more than three hundred pages 
of closely printed matter. The portions of the work devoted to the engineer and practical 
astronomer will be found particularly valuable, and from the established reputation of the 
author, we presume very accurate. Although the plan of this new candidate for publie 
favor is somewhat similar to that of the ‘*‘ American Almanac,” so large a portion of the 
matters introduced, are so entirely diflerent, that it would seem almost indispensable to 
those who value works of record and reference to pessess both. The fact is, that halfa 
dozen volumes of the kind might be published without embracing the one half that would 
be interesting and useful. 

3.— The Laws of the different States and Territories of the United States on Imprisonment for 

Debt. By Asa Kinne. New York: J. S. Voorhies. 1842. 

We heartily thank Mr. Kinne for placing before us the laws of all the states and territo- 
ries, as they now exist, touching that relic of barbarism—imprisonment tor debt, or poverty. 
It clearly shows, that in some form or other, the poor debtor is in every state, save one, in 
the power of the creditor. The Christian minister, who does not raise his voice against an 
evil so hostile to the spirit of the gospel he preaches, fails, in our opinion, to fulfil the entire 
objects of his mission to his fellow-man ; and the Christian layman, who avails himself of 
the privilege guarantied to him by the unhallowed law, by incarcerating in the walls of 
the prison, or otherwise depriving him of his heaven-derived birthright—/iberty—has 
not learned the spirit of the Christian doctrine aright—and is deficient in the common 
sympathies of humanity. The pen of the republican patriot, the philanthropist, and the 
Christian, should be wielded in holy crusade against this glaring infringement of human 
rights. 
4.—Ellen Leslie, or the Reward of Self-Control. New York: Dayton & Newman 


This is the fifth of a series of “‘ Tales for the Young, or Lessons for the Heart, by Aunt 
Kitty.” The moral influence of the stories is unexceptionable, and the writer seems to 
understand, and sympathize with, the workings of the young mind. 
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5.— The Gift : 1843. A Christmasand New Year Present. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 


The mechanical execution of this work is excellent; and the engravings, all original, 
generally rise far above mediocrity. We have never seen any thing sweeter or more ex- 
quisite than the vignette face on the titlepage. It is a perfect gem. The “lace cap” isa 
neat specimen of the art; equal, if not superior, to the very best of the English annuals. 
The “ Gift” is in every respect an American work. The contributions are by American 
authors,—and the illustrations (eight in number) by American artists. There are twenty- 
three articles, of various but general excellence. Many of these are of a higher order of 
merit than usually characterize our annuals. There is but one or two pieces, that might, 
perhaps, have been omitted, or their place supplied with articles of greater value or inter- 
est. But where all are so good, it would perhaps be deemed invidious to particularize. It 
is on the whole equal, if not superior, to any that have preceded it; and we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it the Gift of the season. 
6.—The Christian Souvenir ; an Offering for Christmas and the New Year. Edited by 

Isaac F. Suerarp. Boston: David H. Williams. 

This souvenir “comes before the public as a stranger, with the warm hope that they 
who harbor it may thereby receive a spirit of light, of beauty, and of love,” and we bid it a 
hearty welcome, confident that it will find many fervent hearts and cultivated intellects 
to appreciate its solid worth. The editor has succeeded in a great measure in his endea- 
vor ‘‘ to improve on all who have gone before him, by combining what shall be attractive, 
sparkling and chaste, in polite literature, with a high degree of utility and religious value.” 
It contains forty-two original pieces, in prose and verse, mostly from well-known authors, 
and is illustrated by six engravings, viz:—Mar Johannan, painted by C. Hubbard, engraved 
by J. G. Kellogg. Illustrated titlepage, designed by H. Billings, and engraved by J. An- 
drews. The Noonday Rest, and the Sisters of Bethany, by O. Pelton. Perils of the 
Deep, painted by F. Birch, engraved by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch, & Smellie. Holy 
Hours, painted by N. Southworth, and engraved by G. F. Storm. The subjects of the 
illustrations are good, and the literary department as a whole is not surpassed by any of 
the annuals, English or American. Varied as are the pieces, they possess a high degree 
of interest, and are chosen with excellent taste and a nice discrimination. The worthy 
publisher has liberally contributed to the external finish and beauty of the work ; and the 
typography is in the best style of the Boston press. 
7.—The Rose of Sharon: A Religious Souvenir, for 1843. Edited by Miss Saran C. Epcen- 

ton. Boston: A. Tompkins. 

The present is, we believe, the fourth annual blossoming of this “‘ Rose of Sharon,” and in 
our judgment, it greatly exceeds in merit, as it certainly does in its mechanical appearance, 
any of its predecessors. The letter-press is beautiful, but we cannot in justice to even our 
humble ideal of the beautiful and correct in the art, say much in favor of the illustrations. 
The subjects of the engravings are, however, well chosen, and the literary department 
atones in a measure for the imperfect execution. ‘‘The Dweller Apart” has an interest 
aside from its intrinsic excellence, as the latest work of the fair writer’s pen, now a 
dweller” in the world of spirits. ‘The Unfulfilled Mission of Christianity,” by Horace 
Greeley, breathes the pure spirit of the gospel of peace and good-will to men.” ‘The 
Actual,” by Henry Bacon, is full of truth and beauty, and yearning aspirations after a 
higher and better life in the living present,—the actual of the intellectual and the spiritual man. 
8.—Christ our Law. By Mrs. Carouine Fry, author of “‘ The Listener,” ‘‘ Christ our Ex- 

ample,” “ The Jubilee of the Lord,” &c. New York: Robert Carter. 1812 

This treatise is based on the popular doctrine of natural depravity, the vicarious atone- 
ment, the infinite evil of sin, and the supreme deity of Christ. It is the declared desire of 
the author “‘ to simplify and comprehend the great first principles of the law of God in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ ; to unravel] the tangled thread in which the awakened spirit finds 
itself involved in its researches after truth ; and to draw out, from the beginning to the end, 
the curiously wrought, but never broken tissue.” She admits, however, the fallibility of 
human judgments, and maintains that our strongest statements should be attempered with 
persuasion, and borne out with argument, and submitted to “‘ proof, and held with toler- 
ation.” The work will find favor with the advocates of ‘‘ moderate Calvinism.” 
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9.—The Adventures of Captain John Smith, the Founder of the Colony of Virginia. By the 
author of “ Uncle Philip’s Conversations.” 10.—The Adventures of Henry Hudson. By 
the same author. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These two volumes are the first of a series of books to appear at convenient intervals, 
under the title of “ A Library for my Young Countrymen.” The design of which is to pre- 
sent books of a higher value than is usually afforded in the tales and stories that flood the 
country. It is to embrace volumes of biography, history, travels, Wc., and as it is designed 
especially for American youth, the subjects selected will be mainly American; although 
profitable and interesting lessons are not to be excluded from the series, from whatever 
quarter they may be derived. As in the volumes of biography before us, the best practical 
examples will be given to “our young countrymen,” to call them up to a pure and lofty 
energy. The writer considers that all education, to be good, must be based upon Christian 
principle ; that the heart must be cultivated, as well as the understanding ; and therefore, 
whatever is placed in this series, will be found on the side of Christianity. The lives of Hud- 
son and Smith are rich in incidents “‘ stranger than fiction,” and far more instructive. The 
style of “ Uncle Philip” is peculiarly adapted to the taste and capacity of the young, with- 
out being puerile, or less attractive to the more cultivated intellect of the advanced reader. 


11.—The Odd Fellows’ Offering : 1843. Edited by Pascuat Donatpson. New York: Sam- 

uel A. House & Co. , 

A homely exterior sometimes covers a warm and generous heart, and why may not an 
odd name, like the apples of gold in pictures of silver, modestly conceal beneath its honest 
folds much of the good and the true? It certainly does, in our estimate, in the present 
instance, for if there is “‘ any praise, any virtue,” in friendship, love, and truth, and in the 
** diffusion of the principles of benevolence and charity,” tnen is the institution which bears 
the unique title given to this serial, worthy of all acceptation. But it is the “ Offering” 
that claims our notice at this time, and not the society whose literature it is designed to 
represent. The typography of the “ Offering” is certainly beautiful, and the literary de- 
partment respectable ; the articles, of varied interest, are deeply imbued with the true moral 
sentiment; and the engravings are pretty good; they do not, however, come up to even 
our imperfect ideal of the art. On the whole, however, we commend the work to the 
‘‘ fraternity,” and to those who are curious to learn the principles and the history of the 
Order ; the “secrets” of course, excepted, which, we will venture to say, “do not com- 
promit those high and exalted duties we owe to our God, our country, and ourselves.” 
12.— Hydriatics ; or Manual of the Water Cure, especially as practised by Vincent Press- 

nitz, in Greefenberg. Compiled and translated from the writings of Charles Munde, Dr. 


Gertel, Dr. Bernhard Herschel, and other eye-witnesses and peeteeene, By Francs 
Grerer. 12mo. pp. 198. New York: William Radde. 1842. 


The Allopathic, and the Homeopathic systems, acknowledge the existence of a healing 
power in the organism which they endeavor to succour; but the theory of the water cure 
addresses itself to this power exclusively, and with the rejection of every specific means, 
finds the universal auxiliary for exciting and strengthening the vital power in cold water 
alone, variously applied and assisted by sudations. ‘Che present essay is designed to re- 
commend cold water, if not as a universal nostrum, yet as the most universally useful, and, 
in a great many cases, at least, exclusive means for the prevention and radical cure of dis- 
eases, and invigoration of body and mind. The effects of the method, as related in this 
volume, as connected with the rise and progress of this institution in Grefenberg, are truly 
astonishing, and at least, entitle the water cure to an unprejudiced consideration. 
13—Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. No.8 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 25 cents 

per number. 

The unfitness of a degenerate and corrupt people for the enjoyment of freedom is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the historical events which form the basis of this admirable romance, 
and it teaches a great political lesson, which cannot be too deeply pondered. Bulwer has 
thrown around it all the magic of his great genius, to make it the more impressive. Who 
would recognise the fickle and miserable populace whom Rienzi vainly undertook to re- 
deem from bondage, as the descendants of the stern and virtuous old Romans of the repub- 
lic? This work is profoundly instructive. 
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14. —The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns: with Explanatory and Glossarial Notes, 
and a Life of the author. By James Currir, M. D, The first complete American edition. 


18mo. pp. 573. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 


In reprinting the poetical works of one so distinguished, and so universally admired as 
Burns, the publishers deemed it their duty to collate the various editions of his works, and 
to collect together the various poems which are the admitted productions of the poet, so as 
to render the present edition more complete than any that has preceded it. This edition, 
the most beautiful and perfect that has yet been published in this country, was edited by 
one of the most gifted living authors of Scotland; and to make the dialect and allusions 
fully acceptable to the American reader, glossarial definitions, and notes illustrative of the 
manners and customs which are described, are added—not heaped together at the end, to 
fatigue the patience of the reader, but subjoined to their respective pages, where they may 
be seen at a glance, in connection with the text. 

15 — Uncas and Miantonomoh ; an Historical Discourse. By Wivuiam L. Stone, Author of 
the “ Life of Brant,” “ Life and Times of Red Jacket,” &c. 18mo. pp. 209. New York: 
Dayton & Newman. 1842. 

This discourse was delivered by the author on the fourth of July, 1842, on the occasion 
of the erection of a monument to the memory of Uncas, “the white man’s friend, and first 
chief of the Mohegans.” Like every thing from the pen of Mr. Stone, touching the his- 
tory, character, habits, and manners of the aborigines of America, it evinces the same 
careful and untiring research, the same faithful appreciation of Indian character, and the 
same ardent desire to do ample justice to a race of men rapidly receding before the intlu- 
ence of Anglo-Saxon power,—a race that must ere long live only in the records of the 
biographer and historian. 

16.— The Book of Religions ; comprising the views, creeds, sentiments, or opinions of all the 
principal religious sects in the world, particularly of all Christian denominations in Eu- 
rope and America ; to which are added church and missionary statistics, together with 
biographical sketches. By Joun Haywarp, author of the New England Gazetteer. 12mo. 
pp. 432. New York: Dayton & Newman. 


The design of Mr. Hayward in the preparation of this work, is to exhibit to his readers, 
with impartiality and perspicuity, as briefly as their nature will permit, the views, creeds, 
sentiments, or opinions of the various religious sects or denominations in the world; but 
more especially to give the rise, progress, and peculiarities of the principal scheme: or sys- 
tems of religion which exist in the United States at the present day. To accomplish this 
design, the editor obtained from those he deemed the most intelligent and candid among 
the living defenders of each denomination, full and explicit statements of their religious 
sentiments, such as they believe and teach. The work will serve as a manual for those 
who are desirous of acquiring, with as little trouble as possible, a correct knowledge of the 
tenets of religious faiths, presented for the consideration of mankind, and enable them 
almost at a glance to compare one creed or system with another, and each with the scrip- 
tures, and the dictates of reason, or the “light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” and thus to “‘ judge for themselves what is right.” 


17.—Ormusd’s Triumph ; or the Fall of Ahriman. A Drama. 12 mo. pp. 100. New York: 

Alexander V. Blake. 1812. 

The machinery of this poem is taken principally from the ancient religion of the Persians, 
the theology of Zoroaster, the leading doctrine of which was a belief in the existence of 
two beings, Ormusd and Ahriman, the spirit of goodness and the spirit of evil. These 
spirits are the principal dramatis persone of the drama. In addition, the principles of 
truth, liberty, love, temperance, industry, &c. are introduced as the followers of Ormusd ; 
and superstition, intemperance, and despotism, as followers of Ahnman. The subject of the 
poem, divested of allegory, is the progress and improvement of the human mind ; “‘ its object 
being to give a clearer and more definite idea of the nature of that improvement,” says the 
author, “than is perhaps generally professed ; to show of what it rightly consists, its true 
elements, and the condition to which it may, and probably will elevate our race.” The 
work is in keeping with the spirit of the age, and is indicative of the increase of those who 
yearn after a more perfect development of the true and the perfect in humanity. 
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18.— History of the United States, or Republic of America. By Emma Wittarp. 8vo. pp. 

443. Philadelphia: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

It is evidently the design of the author of this history of our country, by clear arrange- 
ment, and devices addressed to the eye, to aid the faculties of the student to seize and hold 
fast the frame-work of an important subject, that future facts may naturally find and keep 
their own place in the mind, and the whole subject rest there in philosophical order. The 
plan of this history is chronologically exhibited in the front of the titlepage. Maps are 
included between the periods of the work, coinciding in time with the branches of the sub- 
ject, and sketches on the maps picture the events there expressed in words. A compre- 
hensive chronology of the most important events in the history of America, from its dis- 
covery to the death of President Harrison, is given in the first part of the volume, and the 
history is brought down to the possession, by the constitution, of the presidency by Mr. Tyler. 
Appended to the history is the constitution of the United States, and a vast number of 
questions to each chapter. 
19.—Julia of Baie ; or the Days of Nero. A Story of the Martyrs. By the author of the 


“ Merchant’s Daughter,” “ Virginia,” “Christmas Bells,” ete. New York: Saxton & 
Miles. 


This tale is connected with some of those tragical events which have made the reign of 
Nero a proverb among men, and the author appears to have given a faithful and condensed 
view of the history and spirit of the time, avoiding those minute details which the pen of 
one of the most profound historians of antiquity has preserved. Not, however, omitting 
altogether the disgusting atrocities of the age, he has touched them as lightly as possible, 
choosing rather to sacrifice somewhat of the interest which might otherwise have been thrown 
around the narrative, than sully his page with impurity. The author displays no ordinary 
power in the development of the narrative, which possesses a deep interest, and the style is 
at once simple, chaste, and graceful. 
20.—Principalities and Powers in Heavenly Plices. By Cuarvorre Ecizasern, with an 


introduction by Rev. Edward Beckersteith. 12mo. pp. 293. New York: John S. Taylor 
Co. 1842. 


The author of this volume delights to penetrate the “‘ dark valley and shadow ” that hides 
from human vision the spirit-land. Reverence, marvellousness, and faith in the unseen 
shadowings of eternity, with a mixture of enthusiasm and bigotry, make up the strong points 
in her character, as indicated in the productions of her prolific and untiring pen. Differing 
as we do with her in sentiment, still we find in her writings the materials of thought and 
many sparkling coruscations of a fervid and truly poetical imagination. The volume 
before us is divided into two parts. The first treats of ‘“‘evil spirits,’ in which she 
maintains their existence and describes their character, their powcr, and their employ- 
ment—their daring, cunning, cruelty, activity, knowledge ; and closes with the “doom of 
Satan and his angels.” The second part is devoted to an account of the good spirits, ‘‘ or 
holy angels,” which she describes with great minuteness, without however claiming to have 
conversed with them, after the manner of Swedenbourg. 

21.— Dissertations on the Prophecies relative to the Second Coming of Jesus Christ. By Grorer 
Durrievp, pastor of the first Presbyterian Church at Detroit. 12mo. pp. 434. New York: 
Dayton & Newman. 1842. 

The dissertations embraced in this volume are the substance of part of a series of lectures 
delivered in the winter of 1841-2, to the people of his charge, and are “‘ given to the public 
in compliance with the desire expressed by many to have them in some referable and per- 
manent form.” The writer discards the reasoning and speculations of the statesmen and 
politicians of the day, who think that they desery in the march of improvement, the increase 
of light, and the very posture of nations, the pledges that earth shall be redeemed, and 
liberty, virtue, science, bless the human race,—and “ looks to the more sure word of pro- 
phecy as the best and safest guide for our researches into the future.” 
22.—Gems from the American Poets. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1842. 

This beautiful little volume contains about one hundred and fifty from among the best 
poems of our most distinguished poets. The selection is made with admirable taste and 
judgment, and the volume forms one of the series of ‘‘ Appleton’s Miniature Library,” 
which, altogether, embraces the very gems of English literature. 
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23.—Memoir of Mrs. Mary Lundie Duncan ; being recollections of a daughter By her 

mother. 12mo. pp. 268. New York: Robert Carter. 1842. 

Those who delight to mark the early development of genius, and of Christian purity and 
piety, will find in this little volume rich and abundant materials of thought, connected with 
the intellectual and spiritual culture of one whose earthly career was brief, but whose 
mind advanced with peculiar energy towards the fulfilment of its high mission to the goal 
of its immortal inheritance in the “spirit-land.” The memoir exhibits a rare combina- 
tion of the excellencies of a woman, whose piety, natural dispositions, intellectual attain- 
ments, accomplishments, and personal attractions, would, if held separately, have distin- 
guished their possessor in society, but when united in one individual, like the colors in the 
heavenly bow, each shed a lustre on the other. 


24.—First Impressions ; or Hints to those who would make home happy. By Mrs. Etus, 
author of “ Women of England,” “‘ Daughters of England,” ete. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Another of the admirable series of “* Tales for the People and their Children,’ which we 
cannot too strongly commend to their attention. In the machinery of agreeable narrative, 
every-day practical “hints” and moral truths are conveyed, that if received into honest 
hearts, will indeed make “ home happy.” 








LOUISVILLE MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


A member of the College of Teachers says—‘‘ During a visit of a few days to the city 
of Louisville, among other objects of interest, I have spent a few very agreeable hours 
in looking over the well-stored shelves of the Mercantile Library. I was prepared to find 
it a good one, but my expectations were much exceeded. Though but half a year old, it 
contains the best collection of English books I have ever met with. The valuable donations 
of the citizens, who have shown a noble liberality in giving of their best and most cherished 
volumes, and the well-chosen purchases of the president, Mr. Bucklin, render it one of the 
most choice and excellent collections in the United States, and its 3,000 volumes far exceed 
in value many of 10,000 or 15,000. As but a part of the subscription has been expended, 
the library will receive further Jarge augmentations, and be a just subject of pride and 
pleasure to those who have so liberally promoted its formation. To the young men of the 
city it is literally invaluable ; fora small sum annually they enjoy advantages for study 
equal to the wealthiest, and have an access to the stores of learning and genius which 
would have filled the heart of a Franklin with ecstasy. The taste and judgment which 
have characterized the previous purchases are a guaranty for the future ; and it cannot but 
gratify every friend of human improvement to see books and lectures, here and elsewhere, 
substituted for the demoralizing excitement of the theatre and the gaming-table.” 


Francis’s Manirotp Warirers.—The manifold writers of Mr. Lewis Francis, advertised 
in the Merchants’ Magazine Advertiser, is an excellent article. We have used it, and find 
it to be a great saving of time and expense, and would therefore recommend it to business 
men as a very useful invention. A letter, duplicate, and even a triplicate, may be made 
with as much ease as a single letter, without even the necessity of using an inkstand or a 
pen. The writing is perfectly indelible. Time will not diminish its brightness. It must 
prove highly valuable to merchants who desire to preserve fac-simile copies of their corres- 
pondence without the labor or expense of copying. 





To CorresponpEeNTs.—We have received several answers to the problems in accountant 
ship, which appeared in the September number of the Merchants’ Magazine. They will be 
attended to in our next. An “ Analysis of Bookkeeping, as a Branch of General Edu- 
cation,” by Mr. Thomas Jones, accountant, will also be published in the December 
number. 




















